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REGULATIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


ADOPTED BY THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Arrearages in Membership Dues: 


If members are in arrears for dues for the preceding calendar year 
their copies of PMLA will not be mailed to them until the dues for 
the previous year have been paid. Members whose dues continue 
unpaid for two calendar years shall be dropped from the printed 
List of Members. 


Papers for the Program of the Annual Meeting: 


Members of the Association may offer papers to be read either at 
the General Sessions, at the Departmental Sections, or at meetings 
of the Discussion Groups. The titles of papers proposed for General 
Sessions or for the Departmental Sections should, in all cases, be 
accompanied by synopses (not to exceed 60 words) to be printed 
in the program. 

Papers for the General Sessions should be submitted to the Secre- 
tary of the Association for consideration by the Program Commit- 
tee; papers for the Departmental Sections may be sent to the Secre- 
tary or directly to the officers of the Sections as announced in the 
June PMLA. The titles of papers for the Discussion Groups should 
be submitted to officers of the Group concerned. 

The latest date at which proposals for the program can be re- 
ceived is October 31, but notice well in advance of this date is 
highly desirable as programs are often made up before that date. 


Manuscripts Submitted for Publication in PMLA: 


Members have the privilege of submitting papers for publication 
in PMLA, whether these have been previously presented at the 
Annual Meeting or not. Manuscripts should be addressed to the 
Editor of PMLA, to be referred to the Editorial Committee. No 
paper shall be accepted for publication which has not been ap- 
proved by the Editorial Committee. 

Contributors shall be allowed seventy-five cents per galley for 
author’s corrections, but charges in excess of this allowance shall be 
paid by the contributor. 

Fifty reprints with covers (or twenty-five in the case of communi- 
cations in the “Comment and Criticism” Department) will be sup- 
plied to contributors gratis. A larger number will be furnished if 
desired, provided that notice is given by the time corrected page 
proof is returned. The cost of these extra reprints will be deter- 
mined on the basis of the actual charges made by the printers. 





THE MONOGRAPH SERIES 


OF THE 
Modern Language Association of America 


I. LES PROPHECIES DE MERLIN 
Edited from MS =~ in the a Municipale of Rennes 
Part One: Introd: and (z1-+-496 pp.) 
luction ext 
Part Two: Studies in the Contents Gt i08 pe). } Price $9.00. 

Wm. A. Nitze an Philology, Aug. 1 929): This is an important book not 
merely for Arthurians but expecially for students of medieval history and of 
Franco-Italian literature. Essentially a piece of Venetian propaganda, the Pro ~ 
4 os — consists of historical and romantic prognostication, attribu 
Seas puss uss ale Welgees agen Sho Peear tian aot he Pasi. " 

rom te rose 
gh ome those two volumes with a sense of Bn wo he and gratitude for their 
ai author, who promises further studies on the legend of Merlin, an event to 
which all Arthurian scholars will look forward with much interest. 


II. DRAMATIC PUBLICATION IN ENGLAND, 1580-1640 
A Study of ——— Aff Content and Form of Drama 
y EVELYN (Fue ALBRIGHT 
Published January 1927 (iste pp.). Price $4.50. 

Sir Edmund Chambers (Mod. Lang. Review, Jan., 1928): Miss Albright has 
succeeded in collecting a great deal of interesting material on many topics re- 
ting to pla: pany bed on the regulation of the stage; on = censorship both 
pay pad fla and in its dramatic operation; on copyright and stage right; on the 
sources of dramatic copy; on the methods of the printing houses; on contempo- 
rary notions of typographic accuracy. . . She has a good deal that is interesting 
od sonaata they topics as the psychology of compositors and press correctors, the 
— = the doubtful evidence for any practice of composition from dictation. 
And shed with the trend of censo as disclosed by extant censored 
manuscripts, aaa e attitude of Elizabethan face me playwrights to politics. 


III. WRITINGS ASCRIBED TO RICHARD ROLLE HERMIT OF 
HAMPOLE AND oe tee ee FOR HIS BIOGRAPHY 
PE Emity ALLEN 
Published December 1927 Cutses pp.). Price $7.50. 
The British Academy awarded the Rose Mary Crawshay prize in English 
Literature to Miss Allen for this work. 
Howard R. Patch (Speculum, October 1929): For a number of years scholars 
—_ eagerly awaited the publication of this work. . .. And it is really an honor, 
not only to Miss Allen, but also to the scholars who initially guided her research, 
pe to the foundation which is responsible for its publication. Every document 
ascribed to Rolle has been minutely examined, and its claim to authenticity duly 
tested from every point of view. The editions and manuscripts are fully listed, and 
= evidence for the materials regarding the mystic’s life properly scrutinized. 
— Allen has invited and received assistance from many quarters, has taken many 
ong to places where personal investigation was necessary, and has sup- 
endent tite tor dhastiiee ove step of her research. It only remains to 
Se an renl& Gea aanen or whose special preoccupations seems to 
have been almost entirely different from her own must remain extraordinary—a 
witness to her abiding faith in the pure scholarship and scientific method which 
have borne her such rich fruits. 


IV. THE mene SUB CTIVE IN OLD ENGLISH 
y Morcan CALiaway, JR. 
Published December 1933 {ito pp.). Price $1. Price $1.50. 


A discount of one-third fr Jrom the list-grice will be allowed to Members of the Associa 
ay see Khe og pte on 
Orders from the U. S. and Canada should be addressed to D. C. Heath and 
Company, Tenten. Colles douse cheend chowlé to okitaned to Humphrey Milford, 
Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, London, E.C. 4. 
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REVOLVING FUND SERIES 
Published for the 


Modern Language Association of America 
by The Century Company 


I. THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE IN AMERICA 
By Grorce Parure Krapp 
= volumes (Vol. I, xvi+-378 pp.; Vol. II, vi+356 pp.). Price $10. 

Callaway, jr. (University’ of Texas Studies in English, No. 8): A work 
of vai all Americans will be proud. . . . What impresses me most in this work is 
the catholicity of the i. 7. expressed. Professor Krapp’s book moves in a 
region never touched by Mr. H. L. Mencken in his The American Language or by 
Mr. Gilbert M. Tucker in his American English. 


II. PROBLEMS IN SHAKSPERE’S PENMANSHIP 
By SAMUEL A. TANNENBAUM, M.D, 
xvi+241 pages; fifty-seven pape memecodl in facsimile and a full size, half-tone 
reproduction on India paper of the three pages of Shakspere’s Will. Price 
“ee Brooke (The Yale Review, Jan. 1928): The subject is an important 
one, reaching far beyond the —_— of the authenticity of certain extant signa- 
tures. . . . Since Shakespeare did not use a typewriter, and cannot be supposed to 
have dictated his poetry or even to have carefully collated and corrected scriveners’ 
copies, it is evident that the ultimate source of all his works must have been manu- 
script in his own handwriting. It therefore greatly concerns all who seek to inter- 
~ the printed text to know what kind of hand he wrote and how legibly, whether 
wrote fast or slow, carefully or otherwise. All these things, and many more, Dr. 
Tannenbaum deals with, and he shows cause for believing that Shakespeare’s 
a was considerably more gets to his occasions than is commonly 
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III. KEATS AND MARY TIGHE 
By EarLe VoNARD WELLER 


A page-for-page reprint of the 1811 ed. of the Poems of Mrs. Tighe, with phrases 
from the text of Keats arranged at the foot of the page, and an Index for conven- 
ient cross reference; also a Memorial Introduction. (xi+334 ) Price $3.50. 

A.J. in Modern Language Review, April, 1930; Mr. Weller bri rings with him 
some 400 el words an phrases; arranges them in footnotes, — cross indexes 
them in the A . Some, it is true, seem trivial; others controversial; but 
as a whole the editor has made an interesting, if not convincing, case. The volume, 
however, serves another purpose. It reintroduces to an inappreciative world the 
work of a sadly neglected poetess. 


IV. BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY 
NOVEL IN FRANCE 
By Ratpa CopresTtoneE WILLIAMS 

xiv+356 ; containing between twelve and thirteen hundred titles. Part I 
is a list of authors; Part II is a list of novels; Part III is an alphabetical list of 
titles with authors’ names. Price $3.50. 

H. on Lancaster in Mod. Lang. Notes, Jan. 1932: The obvious need 
for a history of the French novel in the seventeenth century gave Dr. Williams the 
excellent idea of preparing the way for such a book by publishing a bibliography of 
of the genre. He went about the undertaking with unflagging industry, not dis- 
couraged by the fact that he was frequently limited in French libraries to the 
dole of a few books a day. His results have been most handsomely published by 
the M.L.A. ... Nearly one hundred additional titles are given in an appendix, 
devoted to doubtful cases... . The project is one designed to be of assistance to 
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work rom definitive, defects, it includes a 
suduele der bial sean so it should prove 


-point for numerous used, it will 
render much service sein telc ined ivak Miele wkd ebaent work is 
carried on in any modern European literature. 


V. THE GYPSIES METAMORPHOSED, WRITTEN BY BEN JONSON 
A variorum edition by og = Watson Cole, L.H.D., Librarian Emeritus of the 
Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery 

xviii+298 royal octavo Contains a facsimile of the rare first edition and 
p cmanee scp On orks ore printed. ree go ae ag wee 
masque the Pieces of comenvin music. With Introduction, Notes, and 


Leonard L. Mackall in New York Herald Tribune, May 22, 1932: Dr. Cole’s 
introduction and appendices give all the results of a most minute and exhaustive 
careful study of every physical detail of the 1640 duodecimo and of all the variations 
in the various texts, and he uses ingenious diagrams and tables to show clearly the 
precise relationship to each other of all the original leaves (and pages) and those 
substituted for some of them. ... After having first thoroughly mastered all of 
prods h more ae details als a ~~ exhaustive aon iD the reader is ea 

i enti to onson’s “unexpurgated” text—even at the 

ee ree n= ee renee eemany wintan Oe Se 

was entertained on August 3, 1621, at Burleigh in 

favorite, George Villiers (recently made Marquis, soon to 

become yo of Buckingham), is, Tacidentally, “an exhaustive study of gypsy 
manners gypsy language. 

Percy Simpson in The Bodleian Quarterly Record, Vol. vu, No. 74, p. 58: Ben 
Jonson’s masque of The Gypsies Metamorphosed has been edited in a variorum 
edition by Dr. George Watson Cole, the former librarian of the Huntington Library. 
The complex problems of the text are handled with the skill and insight of a trained 
bi her.... In short, the book is a model of exact scholarship, and Jonson 

i would have described it as “absolute in all numbers.” 
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Address orders to the Senter Cp, 353 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
Orders from abroad should be addressed to Humphrey Milford, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, Amen Corner, London, E.C. 4. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE AMERICAN COUNCIL 
OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


Tue American Council of Learned Societies offers in 1935 grants in aid of research 
and post-doctoral fellowships for training and research in the humanities. The 
grants are in two categories: small grants, not exceeding $300, and larger grants, not 
exceeding $1000. Applicants for grants must possess the doctorate or its equivalent, 
and must be actually in need of the desired assistance and unable to secure it 
from other sources. The grants are made for specific purposes (other than living ex- 
penses or in lieu of salary), such as travel, photostats, secretarial assistance, etc., 
in connection with projects of research actually under way. 

The fellowships have a basic stipend of $1800, to which allowances for travel, 
expenses of research, and other purposes may be added. Applicants must have the 
doctorate, must not be more than 35 years of age, and must have demonstrated un- 
mistakable aptitude for constructive research. 

Information respecting grants and fellowships, as well as application blanks, 
may be secured from the American Council of Learned Societies, 907 Fifteenth 
Street, Washington, D.C. All applications must be filed by December 15, 1934, and 
awards will be announced in March, 1935. 
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NOMINATIONS FOR THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


As candidates for the three places on the Executive Council which will become 
vacant on January 1 through the expiration of the terms of J. P. Wickersham Craw- 
ford, Alexander R. Hohlfeld, and Helen Estabrook Sandison, the members of the 
existing Council have placed in nomination the following persons: 


Harry M. Ayres, Columbia University. English 

LEONARD BLOOMFIELD, University of Chi . German 

Harpin Craic, Stanford University. English 
OSEPH GILLET, Bryn Mawr College. Romance 


CHARD F. Jones, Washington University. English 

ARCHER J University of Chicago. - German 

In accordance with the By-Laws the names of three other persons, to be sug- 
gested by the membership of the Association, will be added on the Official Ballot. ‘ 
Every member of the Association is invited to submit three names for these addi- ’ 
tional nominations. The Secretary will receive the names thus submitted up to 
November 1, and will then place the three receiving the highest number of votes on 4 
the Official Ballot along with the candidates named above by the Council. 


CARLETON Brown, Secretary 




















DEPARTMENTAL MEETINGS, 1934 


The Departmental Section Meetings will be held at Swarthmore on Friday, De- 
cember 28, at 9:30 a.m., presided over by the following respective officers: 
—_ Section: Chairman, George F. Reynolds, University of Colorado; Secretary. 
rge R. Coffman, University of North Carolina. 
Romance Section: Chairman, Walter L. Bullock, University of Chicago; Secretary, 
Jean Canu, Bryn Mawr College. 
Germanic Section: Chairman, John P. Hoskins, Princeton University; Secretary, 
Max Diez, Bryn Mawr College. 
CARLETON Brown, Secretary 


DISCUSSION GROUP MEETINGS, 1934 


All Discussion Group Meetings will be held in Philadelphia at the Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Ninth and Chestnut Streets. 
Programs should be sent to Executive Offices November Ist. 


TuHuRsDAY, DECEMBER 27, 2 P.M. 


General Topics II, Critical Study of Romanticism. Chairman, Ernest Bernbaum, 
University of Illinois; Secretary, Erika von Erhardt-Siebold, Vassar College. 

Comparative Literature V, Anglo-French Literary Relations. Chairmen, George Sher- 
burn, University of Chicago, and Edith Philips, Swarthmore College. 

Comparative Literature VI, Anglo-German Literary Relations. Chairman, Bertha 
Reed Coffman, Simmons College; Secretary, W. A. Chamberlin, Dennison Univ. 

English I, Old English. Chairman, Robert James Menner, Yale University; Secre- 
tary, Edwin J. Bashe, St. Mary-of-the-Woods College. 

English VII, Philosophy and Literature of the Classical Period. Chairman, A. W. 
Secord, University of Illinois; Secretary, R. P. Bond, Univ. of North Carolina. 

English X, Victorian Literature. Chairman, Howard Mumford Jones, University 
of Michigan; Secretary, William D. Templeman, University of Illinois. 

French III, French Literature of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. Chair- 
man, Oliver Towles, New York Univ.; Secretary, S. F. Will, Univ. of Illinois. 
Spanish I, Spanish Language and Medieval Literature. Chairman, Edwin B. Wil- 

liams, University of Pennsylvania; Secretary, Esther J. Crooks, Goucher College. 
German I, Historical Grammar. Chairman, Albert W. Aron, University of Illinois; 
Secretary, A. J. Friedrich Zieglschmid, Northwestern University. 


Tuurspay, DECEMBER 27, 4 P.M. 


General Topics IV, Practical Phonetics. Chairman, C. C. Fries, University of Michi- 
gan; Secretary, J. L. Barker, University of Utah. 

English V, Shakespeare. Chairman, George C. Taylor, University of North Caro- 
lina; Secretary, Rupert Taylor, Clemson College. 

English VI, The Seventeenth Century. Chairmen, F. A. Patterson, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and George B. Parks, Washington University. 

English XI, Contemporary Literature. Chairman, Bennett Weaver, University of 
Michigan; Secretary, Homer E. Woodbridge, Wesleyan University. 

French VI, French Literature of the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries. Chair- 
man, nee em Bede, Princeton University; Secretary, Robert E. Turner, 

® Sw ore College. 

Spanish II, Spanish Literature of the Renaissance and Golden Age. Chairman, 
ae E. Gillet, Bryn Mawr College; Secretary, Barbara Matulka, New York 

niversity. 

German, I v German Literature of the Nineteenth Century. Chairman, Ernst 
Jockers, University of Pennsylvania; Secretary, Anna Jacobson, Hunter College. 

Scandinavian I, Scandinavian and Literature. Chairman, Halldor Her- 
mannson, Cornell Univ.; Secretary, Stefan Einarsson, The Johns Hopkins Univ. 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 29, 9 a.m. 


General Topics V, tal; Sosretary, Antony Constans, Bizaiapham-Gouthern Calls , Jr., Uni- 
versity of Utah ae Antony Constans, Birmingham 
Comparative Literature I , Prose Fiction. Chairman, Ernest Bernbaum, Ushrcrsity 
of Illinois; Secretary, Alpheus Smith, Northwestern University. 

Comparative ’ Literature IT, Popular Literature. Pye mee Ralph Boggs, University 
of North Carolina; Secretary, Martha Beckwith, Vassar 

“i Ill, Chaucer. Chairman, F. N. Robinson, Harvard University; Secretary, 

E. Allen, University ~amrgy 
En lsh IV, The Period of Spenser. Chairman, A. C. Judson, Indiana University; 
ecrelary, C. Bowie Millican, New York University. 

French V, French Literature of the Eighteenth Century. Chairman, Geo: >. 
Havens, The Ohio State Univ.; Secretary, “ecm ae | pdm Barr, ro York Univ. 

a ene III, Modern Spanish and , Wil- 
liam S . Hendrix, Ohio State Univ.; Secretary, Robert H. Willian, Brown Univ. 

German V, Modern German Literature. Chairman, E. P. Appelt, "University of 
Rochester; Secretary, Helmut Rehder, University of Missouri. 


SaTURDAY, DECEMBER 29, 11 a.m. 


Comparative Literature 4 —— Romances. Sheet ae M. Smith, 
esleyan University; Secr argaret Schlau ew York Universi 
English IX, a and Hike Con Contemporaries. Chairman, Earl Leslie . 
Universi! — Secretary, Pvc mee Ratchford, University of Texas. 
English XI. I, Present-Day English. C. im, Louise Pound, University of Ne- 
braska Secretary, Albert H. oo center Tien of Michigan. 
English XI Vz, English Drama. Chairman, R. W. Babcock, College of the City of 
Detroit; Secretary, Madeline K. a ay eae 
American Literature (First —* Chairman, Stanley T. Williams, Yale Univer- 
sity; Secretary, Edward S. Bradley, University of Pennsylvania. 
Italian I, Italian Literature. Chairman, Herbert D. Austin, am of Southern 
California; Secretary, Camillo P. Merlino, University of ! 
German III, Goethe. Chairman, Friedrich Bruns, ~~ of isconsin; Secre- 
an Mrs. Clara Price Newport, Swarthmore 
nm Languages and Literatures. Chairman, G. . van Roosbroeck, Columbia 
pote e. Secretary, Rose-Marie Daele, Hunter College. 
Slavonic I, hy {fy + eee . Chairman, Clarence A. 
Manning, Columbia University. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 29, 2 P.M. 


General Topics I, Poetic Form and General A’sthetics. Chairman, A. Morton 
Turner, University of Maine; Secretary, A. E. Zucker, University of Maryland. 
Comparative Literature IV, The Renaissance. Chairman, Virgil B. Heltzel, North- 
western ‘Middle Ba Secretary, J. C. Lyons, University of North Carolina. 

English IT, Middle English Language and Literature. Chairman, Charles Carpenter 
Fries, Univ. of ; Secretary, Eleanor H. K » New York Univ. 

English VIII, “Li Tendencies during the Second of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. Chairman, J. Ferguson, Western Reserve University; Secretary, 
Frederick H. Heidbrink, Northwestern University. 

American Literature (Second Session). 

French I, Medieval Literature and Linguistics. Chairman, Louis Cons, Columbia 
University; Secretary, Alfred Foulet, Princeton University. 

German IT, Early New High German Language and Literature. Chairman, Neil C. 
Brooks, Univ. of Illinois; , Henry W. Nordmeyer, New York Univ. 

Slavonic I, Slavonic Language and Literature (Second Session). 


Ernst Fe1se, The Johns Hopkins University 
Chairman of the Program Committee 
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XXXVIII 


THE HISTORICAL ELEMENTS OF LOPE DE VEGA’S 
FUENTE OVEJUNA 


ROBABLY no play of Lope de Vega could claim structural per- 

fection. Nevertheless, in his Fuente Ovejuna, universally accepted as 
a masterpiece, one marvels that the dynamic sweeping main plot—the 
stirring recital of this town’s rebellion against its tyrannical overlord, 
the Grand Commander of Calatrava—should have been joined to a 
secondary plot apparently so irrelevant simply to give an account of a 
young Grand Master’s unsuccessful attack on Cuidad Real.! The histor- 
ical background afforded by this episode in the life of the dashing Maes- 
tre, don Rodrigo Téliez Girén, does contribute to our understanding of 
the troubled first years of Ferdinand and Isabella and, to some extent, 
to the subtly created medieval atmosphere. But even as milieu, it is 
far from essential to the epic account of Fuente Ovejuna’s uprising. 
The Reyes Catélicos, accorded attention quite out of proportion to their 
minor function in the drama—the administration of justice from the 
horizon—are themselves a distracting element. 

Menéndez y Pelayo explains this accentuation of the monarchical 
sentiment by reading into Fuente Ovejuna a historical significance of 
which Lope himself could scarcely have been fully conscious. One can 
hardly fail to sense the accuracy in part of the estimate of this revered 
critic, who judges Fuente Ovejuna to be a drama symbolizing a great 
moment in the development of Spanish national unity: 


el pacto de alianza entre la monarqufa y el pueblo, el allanamiento de las for- 
talezas sefioriales y la ruina de las jurisdicciones privilegiadas. Porque este 
drama tan profundamente democritico, es también profundamente monarquico. 


1 The love story of Laurencia and Frondoso must be considered as no more than an im- 
portant contribution to the Fuente Ovejuna (main) plot. 


657 
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658 Historical Elements of “Fuente Ovejuna” 





_ Ambas ideas vivian juntas en el pueblo espafiol; y en Lope, su poeta, su intér- 
prete, tenfan que ser inseparables.* 


Lope’s association of the monarchical and democratic is too frequent to 
be questioned. Indeed, it is precisely to stress this relationship—a stock 
idea of seventeenth-century Spanish drama—that he has expanded the 
réles of Fernando and Isabel to the point of deviating from the facts 
about Fuente Ovejuna as presented in an otherwise faithfully followed, 
though amplified, source.’ 

On the other hand, to assume that Lope virtually intended to repre- 
sent the struggle of three great political forces—the people and crown 
allied against the powerful military-religious orders in the réle of villain 
—not only is unwarranted by the structure and material of the play, 
but is quite at variance with Lope’s particular genius. We may, if we 
wish, give Fuente Ovejuna a transcendental interpretation, which its 
remarkable complexity, depth, and universality of appeal (as in Cer- 
vantes’ Quijote) are quite capable of sustaining—and this plastic quality 
is of itself one of the elements of its greatness.‘ But one must not confuse 
his own esthetic or historical reactions with the dramatic formula and 


2 Observaciones preliminares, Obras de Lope de Vega, publicadas por la Real Academia 
Espafiola, x, clxiv: Estudios sobre el teatro de Lope de Vega, V, in Obras completas, xtv, 201. 

3 Chrénica de las tres Ordenes y Cavallertas de Santiago, Calatrava y Alcéntara: en la qual 
se trata de su origen y successo y notables. hechos en armas de los Maestres y Cavalleros de 
ellas ; y de muchos Seftores de titulo y otros Nobles que descienden de los Maestres; y de muchos 
otros Linajes de Espana. Compuesta por ei licenciado Fray Francisco de Rades » Andrada, 
Capellin de su Magestad, de la Orden de Calatrava. Dirigida ala C.R.M. del Rey Philippe... 
Administrador perpetuo destas Ordenes. En Toiedo, en casa de Juan de Ayala. Afio 1572. 
Folios 78’-81" of the Chronica de Calatraua. See infra. 

It is probably only this highly stressed monarchical protection of the people against 
tyrannical overlords that made it at all possible to perform Fuente Ovejuna in the Russia 
of the Czars (cf. Menéndez y Pelayo, Observaciones, pp. clix, clxiii, Estudios, pp. 194, 199), 
for the outraged people revolt not against their monarchs, but their feudal overlords. Ac- 
cording to a letter sent from the State Public Library at Leningrad through my colleague 
George R. Havens, the basis of all Russian performances to date has been a sometimes 
altered or cut translation by Serge A. Jouriev (St. Petersburg, 1876), reprinted 1877, s.a., 
1911-12, and 1927—the last an abridged edition by Prof. V. M. Fritshe, with text and 
commentary, in the Labourer’s Library of Literature, Leningrad. The most popular per- 
formances before the revolution were those of The Little Theatre of Moscow, before 1890, 
and of The Ancient [sic] Theatre of St. Petersburg, 1911-12. 

‘ Since the Russian revolution, in addition to a production in 1919 by K. A. Mardjanov 
and H. B. Petrov at the Little Dramatic Theatre of Petrograd, and at Costroma, Fuente 
Ovejuna has been staged by many theatres of Moscow and of the Provinces: In 1928... 
several times (about 40) on the stage of various laborer-clubs of Leningrad by . . . The 
Dramatic Circle of the Central Club of Metallists, and once at the Comedy Theatre during 
the Spring-Parade of the laborer’s theatres of the city, 1929 (Letter cited, n. 3). In the 
Dec. 1930 London Mercury, two current productions are described by H. P. J. Marshall 
(p. 175). Certainly these recent productions must have been regarded as quite different 
in significance from those seen in the Russia of the old régime. 
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purpose of seventeenth-century Spain. We must be on our guard lest 
we color Lope’s straightforward effects too deeply with associations re- 
flected from more modern techniques. Lope was not a symbolist, was 
not interested in political institutions as such or in socialistic theses, 
but was wholly concrete in the handling of his material. He was in the 
strictest sense of the term merely a dramatist, vitally concerning him- 
self only with action and very human emotions. He frequently depicts 
historical events, but interpretation, and even commentary, is either 
omitted entirely or is always of the most incidental sort, limited to the 
requirements of natural dialogue. His intuitive historical feeling is im- 
plicit. I doubt if we may reasonably go further than to say that in Fuente 
Ovejuna Lope built even better than he knew, that we have here, for 
Spanish drama, a rare instance of execution superior to conception. 

“No hay protagonista individual; no hay mds heroe que el demos, 
el concejo de Fuente Ovejuna: cuando el poder Real interviene, es sélo 
para sancionar y consolidar el hecho revolucionario,” remarks Menéndez 
y Pelayo.’ But this statement obviously applies only to the main or 
Fuente Ovejuna plot—not to the Cuidad Real plot, in which the pro- 
tagonist is clearly not the people, but the Maestre, and the rdle of Fer- 
nando and Isabel the rather active one of a contending party. Menéndez 
y Pelayo never accords this sub-plot the slightest consideration, speaks 
of the play as though it consisted of one plot instead of two,‘ refers to 
the Maestre only vaguely,’ and does not even mention his name except 
in quoting that part of Rades which Lope did not utilize. We feel a 
solidity of character in the people of Fuente Ovejuna because of the 
unanimity of sentiment—hatred of the Commendador—that underlies 
the various scenes which contribute to this cumulative plot of community 
action. But the Ciudad Real plot lacks any such unity, is not built up 
to show the composite opinion of a body of men. Nor do we ever feel 
that it is the Order of Calatrava as a whole that is attempting to seize 
Cuidad Real, that is opposed to the Reyes Catélicos—perhaps for the 
very reason that Lope’s source clearly tells him that the Order was di- 
vided, that many of its knights sided with Ferdinand and Isabella. 

The expedition against Ciudad Real, though of course under the ban- 
ner of Calatrava, is in fact scarcely more than a personal exploit of the 
Grand Master, with the Grand Commander as accessory to the fact. 
The constantly sympathetic treatment of the former, and indeed once 


5 Observaciones, p. clxii; Estudios, p. 198. 

6 “el episodio, secundario en verdad, pero fan curioso y significativo, de Fuente Ovejuna.” 
—Observ., p. clxiv; Estudios, p. 201. 

7 “Un Maestre de Calatrava habfa estado a punto de ser rey de Castilla: otro habla 
entrado a sangre y fuego en Ciudad Real . . .”—Observ., p. clxv; Estud., p. 203. 

8 See note 13. 
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even of the latter? make it very difficult, if not impossible, to assume 
that Lope had any major intention of representing the Order as a tryan- 
nical or pernicious force opposed either to the throne or to the people.!° 
He conceives and pictures both the Maestre and the Comendador as 
individuals, rather than as officials representing an organization. Each 
may abuse his authority, but his position remains incidental to conduct 
that is personal. The Maestre, for instance, is persuaded to oppose 
Fernando and Isabel and to seize Ciudad Real by arguments purely 
ad hominem: He should side with his relatives, emulate his illustrious 
forebears, demonstrate that though only a youth, he has genuinely Girén 
mettle." It is his own holdings that he expects to be to aggrandized.” 

Although Lope’s source explains Fuente Ovejuna’s hatred of the Com- 
endador on grounds that are principally"political or economic, Lope 
himself utilizes as motive for the rebellion only the secondary charge of 
personal misconduct toward the women. The sexual element, and its 
derivative, an eventually collective concepto de honor, are not only ampli- 
fied but capitalized. That it is on this that Lope concentrates, with the 
exception of one line omitting entirely any other reason for discontent, 


* Act 1, sc. v-vi—The Commander’s bravery and military prowess, repeatedly cited 
later, have been added by Lope as attenuating qualities in a character which Rades does 
not grant the slightest complexity. 

10 Cf, Menéndez y Pelayo: “Seria absurdo atribuir al gran poeta animadversi6n ni mal- 
querencia alguna contra instituciones cuyo aspecto heréico tenfa que serle grato, en su 
condicién de poeta popular y locamente enamorado de todas las cosas tradicionales de su 
patria.” —Locis cit., pp. clxv, 202. 

1 Cf. Act 1, sc. ii—of a forthcoming edition (D. C. Heath & Co.), vv. 87-89, 117-40 
(BAE xut, pp. 633b-634a); ‘y el interés me engafi6,/injusto fiel [a mis deudos] (vv. 2326- 
27: BAE, p. 649b, incorrectly, fué). 

12 Cf. vv. 672-673 (BAE, p. 637b): “ensanchar pretendiendo/el honor de la encomienda.” 
—Also vv. 521-524 (BAE, p. 636b): “Al comendador y a todos/ha hecho tantas merce- 
des,/que el saco de la ciudad/el de su [his own] hacienda parece.” The young Maestre’s 
motives are still fundamentally the same as those of his father: “‘y el Girén de Calatrava;/ 
los sefiores de Castilla/gente en su tierra levantan;/civiles guerras desean/ para acrecentar 
sus casas.”"—El Milagro por los celos, Acad. x, p. 203a. 

13 “Habfa hecho aquel Cavallero mal tratamiento a sus vasallos, teniendo en la villa 
muchos soldados para sustentar en ella la voz del Rey de Portogal, que pretendfa ser Rey 
de Castilla: y consentia que aquella descomedida gente hiziesse grandes agravios y afrentas 
a los de Fuente-ovejuna sobre comérselas sus haziendas. Uléradesto, el mismo Comendador 
mayor avia hecho grandes agravios y deshonras a los de la villa, tomAndoles por fuerza sus 
hijas y mugeras, y robéndoles sus hasiendas para sustentar aquellos soldados que tenfa, con 
titulo y color que el Maestre don Rodrigo Téllez Girén su sefior lo mandava, porque en- 
tonces segufa aquel partido del Rey de Portogal.” 

4 In Act 11, sc. 2 (v. 1716: BAE, 644b), Juan Rojo protests: “Las casas y las vifias nos 
abrasan.” I interpret this verse as specific amplification of Rades’ declaration regarding 
the Commendador’s unruly subordinates (cf. n. 13). But the speech is perplexing, for no- 
where does Lope confirm it with the slightest hint that the Comendador’s crimes may 
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is of itself evidence that he did not intend to stress the historical signifi- 
cance of the situation. With fine sense of dramatic economy, he has 
contented himself with emotions far more compelling than those which 
mere property damage or town rights could be expected to arouse. 
The monarchical sentiment consistently voiced by the citizens of Fuente 
Ovejuna is as personal as is their hatred of their overlord and is always 
based on a selfish hope of escape from his profligacy. Purely political 
resentment of the Comendador’s hostility to Fernando and Isabel is 
nowhere seriously expressed. The cry of éraidor, which Lope seems to 
have reproduced in the mob scenes simply because it was part and parcel 
of the slogan of attack as recorded by Rades, remains in the play as 
irrational a trick of incitation as it was in actual fact. The sincerity of 
this epithet is not confirmed by the slightest political reproach, partic- 
ularly upon the Welcome-Back-to-Fuente-Ovejuna so spontaneously 
accorded the Comendador after the victorious but really treacherous 
attack on Ciudad Real. 

That Lope did not conceive of either the Ciudad Real or the Fuente 
Ovejuna episode as actually part of the great conflict that was later 
to break the military orders, is further evidenced by several items: 

1. The absence in the monarchs’ speeches of any expression of hostility 
toward, or of any sense of opposition from the great nobles as a class. 





have included the actual destruction of property, of his own encomienda and source of in- 
come. Certainly even Rades does not imply arson. Should one assume that some entire 
scene has been cut from the extant text of only 2460 verses (analogous in length however, 
to those of El Marqués de las Navas, 2511, and El Brasil restituido, 2390)? Or should, per- 
haps, the verse in question be interpreted figuratively?—‘“With their burning lust, the 
Comendador and his men almost fire our very houses and vineyards (frequently the scene 
of our dishonor)” The metaphor is bold but may be found elsewhere. Cf. Radoff-Salley, 
Notes on the Burlador, in M.L.N., (April, 1930), pp. 239-241; and, for further example, 
Lope’s El toledano vengado, Acad., Nueva ed., u, p. 597b: 

Tu engaiio mi pecho abrasa, 

que has puesto fuego en la casa 

adonde entraste de paz. 

8 There is hardly a man in town whose women folks—Laurencia, Pascuala, Jacinta, 
Olalla, Inés, Sebastiana, La de Ant6n, La de Martin del Pozo, e¢ al.—have not been more 
or less annoyed, on or off stage, by this “insatiable monster.” Lope allows the women to 
retaliate by participating in the uprising, and particularly in the mutilation of the Comen- 
dador’s body, to a very much more active extent than is suggested by his chronicle source. 
In the play the men are not moved to avenge their wrongs until finally instigated by the 
sarcastic eloquence of an outraged girl, Laurencia. When the Comendador’s body is thrown 
out of the lofty window of his palace, it is the women below—not, as in Rades, the men— 
who catch it on the points of swords and pikes. They have taken an inexorable initiative. 
In Rades, the Fuente Ovejuna women constitute little more than a jubilant chorus. Lope 
has exalted them to vindictive furies. 
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2. Lope’s recognition of the Grand Master of Santiago, don Rodrigo 
Manrique, as a staunch defender of the crown and, with the Conde de 
Cabra, victor over the Grand Master of Calatrava at Ciudad Real. 
Lope does not think of the nobles or their orders as moved by any great 
common interests; he expressly depicts a division of sentiment among 
individual members. 

3. Fernando’s declaration, at the end of the play, that Fuente Ove- 
juna shall remain under his protection “hasta ver si acaso sale Comen- 
dador que la herede.” This implication of the eventual restoration of 
Fuente Ovejuna to its status quo under Calatrava is a willful deviation 
from facts perfectly familiar to Lope through Rades—the immediate 
reversion of Fuente Ovejuna to the jurisdiction of Cérdoba."* That this 
alteration is more than a slip is proved by a preceding speech in which 
Isabel confirms her husband’s attitude of goodwill by promising the 
Maestre to secure Fuente Ovejuna’s restoration to the Order.'* 

4, The readiness with which the Maestre is pardoned by his monarchs, 
and with which, on the other hand, he engages to serve and support 
them with 500 soldiers. Even at 2143-54, where the Maestre first learns 
that Fuente Ovejuna has given itself to the crown, he no sooner realizes 
that there is slight chance of its recovery than he at once bursts into 
the most orthodox monarchical sentiment: 


Son sefiores soberanos, 

y tal reconozco yo. 

Por saber que al rey se han dado 
me reportar|é] mi enojo. 


5. In the explanation as to why further investigation of the Fuente 
Ovejuna affair is dropped, Lope, whose Fernando merely yields to a 
conviction of the physical impossibility of finding out anything more, 
disregards completely Rades’ implication that the monarchs realized 
that the Comendador had deserved his fate.'* Lope permits only his 


18 “T yego acudieron a la ciudad de Cérdova, y se encomendaron a ella, diziendo querfan 
ser subjetos a su jurisdiccién, como avian sido antes que la villa viniesse a poder de don 
Pedro Girén. Los de Cérdova recibieron a Fuente-ovejuna por aldea de su ciudad, y de 
hecho despojaron a la Orden del sefiorfo de ella, y pusieron justicia de su mano. La Orden 
se quex6 deste despojo y fuerza ante los Reyes Cathélicos, y después ante el Romano 
Pontffice, etc.” Yet Lope intimates (v. 1683: BAE, p. 644b) that it is precisely at Cérdoba 
that his final scene is supposed to pass. 

17 Vv. 2362-4 (BAE, p. 649c): “Yo confieso que he de ver/el cargo en vuestro poder,/si 
me lo concede Dios.” 

18 Cf, Rades: “y sus Altezas siendo informadas de las tiranfas del Comendador Mayor, 
por las quales avia merescido la muerte, mandaron se quedase el negocio sin m4s averigua- 
cién.” Lope: “Rey—Pues no puede averiguarse/el suceso por escrito,/aungue fué grave el 
delito,/por fuerza ha de perdonarse.”’ 
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audience, not Fernando and Isabel, to feel this, and then by no means 
as recapitulation. 

6. Fernando’s disapproval of the Fuente Ovejuna rebellion and the 
murder of the Comendador, his enemy, is under the circumstances so 
surprisingly pro-seigniorial’® as to make it impossible to suppose that 
Lope consciously attempted to make these two men even remotely 
suggest a symbolic conflict between crown and privileged overlords. 
On the contrary, Fernando connives at the personal tyranny of a sefior 
for the very reason that he still wants the institution represented to be 
preserved and respected.”® The succession and Granada come first. 
Whatever the historical truth, there can be no question of the sincerity 
of the Monarchs and their torturing inquisitor as Lope draws them. 

I find it impossible therefore to agree with Menéndez y Pelayo that 
Lope, even unintentionally, has staged “el duelo a muerte entre la 
corona y sus grandes vasallos”; that “al presentar el levantamiento 
tumultuoso de un pueblo de sefiorfo que pasa a ser realengo, era natural 
que la eleccién del poeta recayese, no en un sefiorio individual, por 
robusto que sea, sino en el poder mds formidable que a fines del siglo 
xv podfa levantarse emfrente del poder del Trono [the military-religious 
orders}; that Lope “marcé el punto culminante de esta lucha en el 
episodio ...de Fuente Ovejuna.’™ It is difficult to reconcile these 
estimates with the characteristically sounder judgment that follows: 
“Lope describia con pasmosa verdad moral, con cierta politica de in- 
stinto y de sentimiento, y sin ningin propésito ulterior, que en su 
tiempo hubiera sido impertinente.’™ 

Historically, Fuente Ovejuna can at most be considered as little more 
than an interlinear means of understanding, a remotely suggestive fore- 
boding of the clash between the nobles (military-religious orders) and 
the Reyes Catélicos, which came at a date posterior to the events of our 
play. As Lope must have known, Fernando and Isabel could not risk 
the estrangement of very many powerful nobles until after the war of 
succession had been definitely settled, did not assimilate the maestrazgos 
until after the fall of Granada. The insouciance with which, at the end 
of the play, he suddenly telescopes the war of succession—or at least 
forgets that it was still going on only thirty-two verses before—non- 
chalantly passing over all its really important well-known events, as- 
suming that it has all ended very nicely with merely the recovery of 


Cf. notes 17, 20; vv. 2020-27, (BAE, p. 646c). 

* Cf. vv. 2030-31 (BAE, p. 646c): “que tan grande atrevimiento/castigo ejemplar re- 
quiere.” 1 Locis cit., Observ., p. clxv, Estud., p. 202. 

2 Jbid., p. clxiv, p. 201. % Tbid., p. clxvi, p. 203.—Cf. note 10. 
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Ciudad Real, and that, despite the actual intervention of several years, 
Fernando and Isabel are now free to march at once on Granada,™ 
seriously precludes the hypothesis of Fuente Ovejuna having been dic- 
tated by a more comprehensive historical vision than that necessary 
to circumscribe the two episodes which constitute its main and sec- 
ondary plots, and possibly a third episode—the only other event de- 
scribed in detail in Rades’ chapter on the Maestre—the latter’s death, 
which occurred the very first year of the Granada campaign and with 
which Lope may well have been preoccupied when, perhaps absent- 
mindedly, he thus precipitated his action. That Lope’s “intuicién his- 
térica, que era parte esencialfsima de su genio’”’ has created a poetic 
fiction ‘aqui mds verdadera que la historia misma,’ is due precisely to 
the fact that his dramatic instinct has kept him from consciously weaving 
into Fuente Ovejunaulterior motifs of historical symbolism or significance. 


Lope has attempted to combine two historical events that seem really 
to have little in common except the intervention of Fernando and 
Isabel, and a date, 1475-76. The Ciudad Real episode is the story of 
the Grand Master. The Fuente Ovejuna episode proper, although the 
protagonist, or hero, is actually the community as a whole, may also 
be thought of as the story of the Grand Commander, the villain. That 
the principal character in each should happen to be a high officer of the 
same military order, Calatrava, is of itself scarcely sufficient ground for 
linking the one episode to the other as a secondary plot. Even the ad- 
mirable articulation of the scenes—the interrupting events of this secon- 
dary (Ciudad Real) plot seem naturally to mark passages of time in the 
main (Fuente Ovejuna) plot—hardly warrants the insinuation of ma- 
terial really so extraneous. 

Indeed, the very spirit of the Ciudad Real episode is quite at variance 
with the spirit of the Fuente Ovejuna episode. The latter is the ultimate 
protest of an outraged group of people, probably the most democratic 
theme in Lope’s enormous repertoire. On the other hand, the Ciudad 
Real episode is aristocratic, both in treatment and appeal. Here the 
interest does not center so much about the citizens of Ciudad Real as 
it does about the two factions of nobles, for and against the Catholic 
monarchs, that are contending for this strategic base. The democratic 
element, namely the fact that Ciudad Real itself is an innocent victim 

™ Cf. vv. 2333-34 (BAE, 649b): “aquesta jornada/ de Granada, adonde vais.”—Lope 
seems quite oblivious of the fact that the immediate cause for the 1482 expedition against 
the Moors was the breaking of that very truce which for several years had made it possi- 


ble for the Reyes Catélicos to pursue the war of succession without external distractions. 
* Menéndez y Pelayo, locis cit., p. clxiv, p. 201. 
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of feudal politics, is, in this sub-plot, unstressed to the point of neglect. 
Lope’s sympathy for the youthful Grand Master, and what is more 
astonishing, momentarily even for the vicious Grand Commander, is 
betrayed by the unquestionably affectionate touches with which, in 
detail, he paints their spirited departure and their gallant appearance.* 
The skill with which Lope contrives to exonerate the young and inex- 
perienced Téllez Girén for his support of Juana, in the very face of the 
conventional monarchical sentiment with which Fernando and Isabel 
are inevitably enveloped, is convincing evidence that Lope’s heart had 
not been completely given either to the common people or to the crown. 
As regards the Fuente Ovejuna episode proper, Lope seems to have been 
attracted to his subject simply because of its innate drama. There is, 
in fact, always something elegant and aristocratic about Lope, who en- 
joyed the intimate friendship of several nobles, constantly sought the 
society and patronage of many others, pretended to be of nobler origin 
than he really was, and repeatedly, as even in this play,?” expressed his 
scorn and hatred of the vulgo. Even the charming passages with which 
he so constantly delights in praising country life have almost always a 
slight reminiscence of conventional pastoral literature, essentially aristo- 
cratic in its artificial idealization.** 

Now the eulogy of the great Girén family (Act 1, scene ii) is carried 
much further than is necessary for any purely dramatic purpose. Not 
only are the Maestre’s father, uncle, cousin, and other relatives—the 
Condes de Urefia, the Marqueses de Villena—cited, but there is also 
reference to the traditional origin of the Girén name (vv. 138-40). 
Furthermore, at the end of Act 1, sc. v (v. 515 ff.) and in Act 11, sc. xxii 
(v. 2333 ff.), it does not seem altogether within the bounds of our play, 
and without ulterior motive, that we should experience such prophetic 
certainty of the young Girdén’s redeeming himself in the subsequent ex- 
pedition against Granada. It is perhaps because Lope was primarily 
Girén-conscious that he begins his play with the exposition for the sub- 
plot (vv. 1-172) rather than with the superior main-plot exposition that 
immediately follows—much more natural, succinct, and engaging. This 
fact is especially noteworthy, for Lope’s expositions are uniformly the 
most fastidiously wrought and technically perfect portion of his dramatic 
structure. He again betrays his ill-proportioned interest in the Ciudad 
Real plot by injecting into the very midst of the song of welcome to the 
Comendador in the Fuente Ovejuna plot (Act 1, sc. vi) a iVivan los 


% Cf. note 9. 7 V. 936 (BAE, x11, p. 639b). Read: “el vario vulgo.” 

% In Fuente Ovejuna, for example, note the discussion of the nature of love which fol- 
lows Laurencia’s delightful catalogue of the satisfactions of simple life—Act 1, sc. iii-iv 
(v. 217 ff). On hope’s aristocratic verse, see n. 54. 
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Girones! The glowing colors with which the Maestre is painted as eques- 
trian and warrior®® suffice to endow him with a spark of life, with the 
animation of a splendid ancestral portrait. But he never really attains 
the vital rank of dramatis persona, for Lope’s interest has been dissipated 
on less knightly things. The dramatic faults of this whole secondary 
plot—including its very existence—are in part, I think, to be explained 
by the fact that Lope did not resist the temptation of paying high compli- 
ment to the Girén family, though with a fine likeness of one of its most 
picturesque forebears. 

Lope frequently wrote whole plays of a frankly genealogical nature, 
eulogizing the great houses of his epoch by dramatic explanations of 
their names or of some great event in their history. It would indeed be 
surprising had he not done this also for so important a patron as the 
Third and “Great”? Duque de Osuna, who, it should be remembered, 
was don Pedro Téllez Grr6n. The remarkably generous gift from Osuna 
mentioned by Lope in his letter to the Conde de Lemos, May 6, 1620: 


Yo he estado un afio sin ser poeta de pane lucrando, milagro del sefior duque de 
Osuna, que me envié quinientos escudos desde Napoles.*® 


seems to imply the Duque’s recognition of services performed, presum- 
ably sometime within the year preceding this hitherto unexplained 
honorarium, i.e. between May, 1618, and May, 1619, for obviously the 


Maecenas’ sense of gratitude must at the moment of such liberality 
still have been very fresh, or at least recently awakened to remembrance. 
Lope’s relations with the Duque de Osuna date from at least 1598, but 
from 1616 to 1620 repeatedly inspire the dramatist with eulogistic ex- 
pression that is especially and indeed significantly warm.™ 


29 The details of Lope’s essentially pictorial conception suggest the equestrian portraits 
of Vel4zquez. ® Obras sueltas, xvu1, p. 402. 

3 Cf. C. E. Anibal, Lope de Vega and the Duque de Osuna, MLN, xurx, 1-11. Prof. 
Joaquin Ortega writes me that Osuna was such an extravagant person in the matter 
of gifts that very little was required to provoke his generosity. But that Lope himself con- 
sidered that he had indeed written something which actually placed Osuna under obliga- 
tion to him—an indebtedness, however, felt to be too long unrecognized, too long without 
some tangible expression of thanks—may perhaps be implied in the malicia with which, 
in the Dedication of La viuda valenciana, Lope abusively alludes to the stinginess of 
Marcia Leonarda’s grossly mercantile and recently deceased husband: “Of decir que su 
madre del tal difunto era de Osuna, o que al hacerse prefiada pensé en un cofre: la imagina- 
cién hace caso; . . . él tenfa estas gracias, y por afiadidura el m4s grosero entendimiento 
que ha tenido celoso después que se usa estorbar mucho y regalar poco.”—Hartz.,1, BAE 
XXIV, p. 67. This dedication to Dofia Marta de Nevares Santoyo (Marcia Leonarda) was 
written sometime before October, 23, 1619, the date of licencia for the Parte XIV, in which 
it was first published, and, since the process of printing was usually extremely slow, may in 
fact have been composed as early as April or May, 1619, i.e., just before Osuna’s belated 
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It was, perhaps, Fuente Ovejuna that prompted this gift of 500 
escudos. Fuente Ovejuna could well have pleased the Duque of itself, but 
it could also have reminded him, I think, of perhaps an even more 
flattering play. It had been included by Lope in the Peregrino list of 
1618 (Fe de erratas, February 13), but not in the 1604 list. Numerous 
points of contact with other works of the years 1615, 1616, 1617 suggest 
that Fuente Ovejuna too may have been composed at about this epoch. 
The Duque de Osuna’s continued absence from Spain as Viceroy of 
Sicily (1610-16) and of Naples (1616-20) would have prevented his 
witnessing a performance of Fuente Ovejuna during the two or three 
years, at least, which we may assume would normally have elapsed 
between its composition and its publication—as was the case with Al 
pasar del arroyo, the only play of Parte XII as yet definitely dated 
(between November 19, 1615 and January 23, 1616). Lope’s Parte 
XII, in which Fuente Ovejuna is the last comedia, was not published 
until the beginning of 1619, the approbacién, privilegio, erratas and iasa 
being dated respectively August 15, October 6, December 14 and Decem- 
ber 22, 1618. In view of the strongly accentuated genealogical (Girén) 
element in this play, it would be strange indeed had Lope not sent 
his absent patron (prospective or otherwise) a copy.” Assuming that 





gift arrived. However, one cannot insist on the possible allusion here to the fact that Osuna 
had not yet displayed the liberality Lope expected of him, for like many of the innuendos 
in this notable Dedication, the passage in question was no doubt intended only for Dofia 
Marta’s appreciation. It is consequently too subtly veiled with the proverbial bad reputa- 
tion of the town of Osuna to make penetration of it anything of a risk. Cf. the refranes: “De 
Osuna, ni la luna” (Sbarbi, Dicc. de refranes; Marin, Més de 21,900 refranes cast.; Cejador, 
Refranero cast.); “De Osuna, de ciento, una: Quiere decir una mujer buena” (Marin); 
“En Osuna, all4 se me suma.”—Correas, Vocab. de refranes; Cejador; also Rodriguez 
Marin, Cantos populares espafiles, tv (Sevilla, 1883), p. 469, 789. The supposition of an 
allusion to the Duque de Osuna in the Viuda Valenciana dedication depends on the possi- 
bility of this dedication having been composed at least some six months before its publica- 
tion in Parte XIV, and is made still more difficult, though not wholly improbable, by the 
fact that in Los esclavos libres, one of the plays of the immediately preceding Parte XIII 
(Aprob., Sept. 18, 1619), Lope seems repeatedly to have taken particular pains to eulogize 
Osuna. See article cited. 

* The hypothesis that Lope must have sent the Duque the printed text is based on the 
supposition that the autograph manuscript of Fuente Ovejuna must have been lost by one 
of the two printers of the Parte XII. This is in turn suggested by the fact that it was 
precisely at this epoch that Lope, now conscious of his worth as a dramatist, was sacrificing 
to the press his most authentic texts; that the autograph manuscripts of every play written 
by Lope in 1618—there must have been some—have vanished; that neither of the only 
two 1617 comedias of which autograph manuscripts are known—Lo que pasa en una tarde, 
El desdén vengado—was ever published until a mutilated version of the latter, apparently 
taken down from memory, was attributed to Rojas Zorilla in 1662 (See ed. M. M. Harlan, 
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he was more or less accurate in calculating the lapse of a year since the 
receipt of the impressive sum of money mentioned, the four months in- 
terval between the publication of Fuente Ovejuna and the Duque’s gift 
of acknowledgement would, with proper aliowance for delays of various 
sorts, be just about the time required for Lope to have a copy of his book 
handsomely bound and sent to Naples, for the extremely busy Osuna to 
react, and for Lope, in Madrid, to receive a duly protected remittance.* 


Allow me, in frankly conjectural digression, to note that it seems very 
likely indeed that don Rodrigo Téllez Girén, the protagonist of the 
Ciudad Real episode in Fuente Ovejuna, was also the protagonist of 
Lope’s lost La muerte del Maestre. 

Menéndez y Pelayo has interrogatively suggested™ that the subject 
of this play may have been don Alvaro de Luna. But don Alvaro was 
more commonly designated by his title of Condestable; and if we may 
judge from El milagro por los celos y don Alvaro de Luna, his fall and death 
do not seem to have impressed Lope very much.™ By the same token, 
that La muerte del Maestre likewise probably did not deal with the death 





Inst. de las Espajias, 1930, p. xlvi); that we know of the existence of no autograph manu- 
script of any play included in Lope’s Parte XII or Parte XI; that such manuscripts as we 
have of these plays—including the Ilchester and Parma manuscripts of Fuente Ovejuna— 
are all mere copies of the printed text; that the Osuna library, so rich in dramatic treasures, 
did not include even one of these manuscript copies of Fuente Ovejuna. 

® One readily sympathizes with Lope’s possible impatience, but a month for the journey 
from Italy to Spain was considered marvelously fast time. Cf. La piedad ejecutada (ca. 
1602), Acad., Nueva ed. vit, p. 460a. Cabrera de Cérdoba reckons fine sailing from Barce- 
lona to Italy as taking probably thirteen days (Relationes de las cosas sucedidas . . . desde 
1599 hasta 1614, Madrid, 1857, p. 25). % Estudios, V1, p. 269. 

% Cf. Menéndez y Pelayo, op. cit., v, p. 117: “Tales elementos hubieran bastado para 
hacer un buen drama sobre la caida de D. Alvaro, pero desgraciadamente Lope no siguié 
esta pista.” In La prueba de los amigos (Acad. Nueva ed., x1, 115b-116a), Lope leaves no 
doubt regarding his positive distaste for this subject: 


—iHistoria! . . . €Qué mAs notoria, pues que no hay semana alguna 
si de ellas gusto tenéis, sin don Alvaro de Luna 
que aquesta del Condestable? y otros cuarenta planetas? 
Deciséis romances sé. iRomances de tres en tres 
—Daldo al diablo, que no fué aun enfadoso sujeto! 
la de Orlando tan notable. mas como es luna, en efeto, 
€Qué piensan estos poetas, sale nueva cada mes. 


In La desdicha por la honra (Fitzgerald, L. de V., Novelas a la Sefora Marcia Leonarda, 
p. 54), Lope’s allusion to don Alvaro as the subject of romances is again more deprecia- 
tive than otherwise. A romance on don Alvaro (Lunes era un triste dia), attributed to 
Lope himself in 1601, is of doubtful authenticity. Cf. La Barrera, Nueva biografia, (Vol. 1, 
Acad. ed.), p. 99. 
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of the detestable don Pedro Girén, who preceded his son don Rodrigo 
in the maestrazgo of Calatrava, is demonstrated in El mejor mozo de 
Espatia by Lope’s obviously slight interest in this episode also. Menéndez 
y Pelayo, commenting on the “rematamente insulsa” treatment of such 
“hermosa materia para la psicologia dramitica,”’ justly declares that 
“parece imposible que Lope dejara perder estos poderosos elementos de 
terror tragico que tenfa tan a su alcance y que tanto se acomodaban a 
la indole popular y legendaria de su poesia.” That Lope did fail to make 
the most of the arrogantly ambitious Pedro Girén’s impressive death, 
might be interpreted as significant of a desire not to offend the Duque 
de Osuna, the great contemporary Girén. 

There are two other deaths of Grand Masters ‘that are not without 
their dramatic possibilities. One is that of Don Martin, Maestre de 
Alcantara, as told in the Crénica del Rey Enrique III.*" But the story 
of Don Martin, comparatively unfamiliar even to the erudite, seems to 
have attracted little or no popular attention. The very title of La muerte 
del Maestre implies subject-matter dealing with someone so well known 
as to be antonomastically called the Grand Master. The romances that 
supposedly treat of Don Rodrigo Téllez Girén but mention him only 
as the Grand Master of Calatrava may well have contributed to the 
association of the title Maestre with him.** 

If Lope did not compose La muerte del Maestre as a genealogical com- 
pliment to the Girdéns, if his choice of subject was determined solely by 
its intrinsic value, the next most probable material would seem to be 
the death of Don Fadrique, Maestre de Santiago.*® Lope incidentally 
includes a prognosticating allusion to the cruelty of Pedro I and the 
death of Don Fadrique in both El labrador de Tormes* and La nifia de 
plata,“ and even makes Don Fadrique a minor—but either colorless or 
cynically unattractive—character. However, in addition to the fact 
that Don Fadrique was familiarly designated not so much by his title 
as by his Christian name, there are grounds for believing that Lope 
may never have been moved to any ampler treatment of this case of 
kingly fratricide, especially if he regarded it as motivated by even an 
unjust suspicion of adultery in a Bourbon queen. Lope did not like 
unhappy endings and avoided them, if not always, at least as often as 
possible® Unlike Don Rodrigo’s heroic death on the field of battle, a 


% Loc. cit., p. 137. 37 BAE txvitt, pp. 222-223. 

38 Cf. G. Cirot’s comprehensive study of Don Rodrigo’s later activities and death, “Sur 
les romances ‘del Maestre de Calatrava’,” in Bulletin Hispanique, xxxtv (1932), pp. 5-26. 

® Cf. Crénicas de los Reyes de Castilla, BAE Lxvi, pp. 481-83. 

4 Cf. Acad. N., vu, p. 28b. “ Cf. Acad. 1x, pp. 349a, 360b, 362b. 

“ Cf. R. Menéndez Pidal, L’Epopée castillane @ travers la littérature espagnole, trans. 
Henri Mérimée (Paris, 1910), pp. 235-236. 
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| glorious and inspiring accident easily translated into a highly satisfactory 
| fusion of religious, patriotic and genealogical fervor, Don Fadrique’s 

treacherous death could be treated only as unmitigated tragedy. Lope 
would have found himself confronted with a situation so well established 
in the popular mind as to make any alteration of the basic historical 
facts, in this case, quite impossible. If he reproduces the traditional 
death of Don Fadrique, he can scarcely avoid representing the king as 
a flagrant villain. Although he depicts Pedro “el cruel” in six or seven 
| plays, he generally, and even in the most violent of these, eschews 
| radically antimonarchical sentiment. It is true that the blind faith in 
Kings which becomes almost a sine que non of his dramatic formula does 
i} not always preclude a curiously sympathetic distinction between the 
office of monarch and its incumbent and that consequently a youthful 
i king may on occasion be represented as allowing his nocturnal adven- 
tures to lead even to the dishonor of a worthy subject. But the brutal 
murder of Don Fadrique lies quite beyond the pale of such concessive 
indulgence; is, I think, too rank and monstrous a violation of the royal 
code to have tempted Lope—or more than one of his immediate disci- 
ples—into dramatizing it. Despite the fact that the fate of Don Fadrique 
—and the onetime supposed adultery of Dofia Blanca—had inspired 
coplas or romances (Yo me estaba allé en Coimbra, etc.) and stirred the 
popular imagination almost as much as had, in a different way, the end 
of Don Rodrigo, with the exception of Montalban’s La Puerta Macarena 
(undated sueltas) the essentially patriotic Spanish theatre, contenting 
itself with at most passing allusions, did not actually dramatize either 
of these (separable) events until the invasion of pseudo-classical tragedy 
in the French manner,“ The neglect of such an unquestionably dramatic 
subject is quite consistent with a tendency in the early seventeenth 
century theatre to whitewash Pedro I as much as possible, to represent 
him as the more or less repentent victim of his horoscope, to reflect, as 
Lomba notes, “de un modo constante la contradiccién que existia entre 
el D. Pedro de [even] la Crénica de Ayala y el de la tradicién popular,” 
to portray Pedro as being not so much cruel as a misunderstood and even 
falsely accused justiciero.” There is evidence of this tendency even in 

















* Cf. El Rey Don Pedro en Madrid, BAE v (Comedias de Tirso), pp. 598b, 608b. 
“ Cf. José R. Lomba, El Rey D. Pedro en el Teatro, in Homenaje a Menéndesz y Pelayo, 
11, 279; also id., pp. 257, 262, 263, 294-301, 324. 

“ Cf., notwithstanding its reminder of the cantor and clérigo killed in Seville (p. 609a), 
the doubtful El Rey don Pedro en Madrid, BAE v, pp. 529b, 592c, 594a, 595c, 596b, 596c, 
597a, 597b, 599b, 605a, 605c, 607a, 611a. Note also that although Pedro here interprets 
the first appearance of the sombra as “‘miedos vanos, ilusiones de Blanca y mis hermanos” 
(p. 594b), Don Fadrique is later (p. 60S5b) briefly mentioned not only as alive but as a 
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Lope’s least favorable presentation of Pedro, that of the genealogical 
Los Ramtrez de Arellano. Here, in the necessity of explaining his pro- 
tagonist’s support of the not impeccable Enrique de Trastamara, Lope 
has both reason and opportunity to paint Pedro not merely somewhat 
blacker than his brother but as a very convincing villain indeed. He 
choses instead to reduce the impression of Pedro’s traditional cruelty to 
a curiously attenuated minimum requirement. Pedro himself is allowed 
on stage for only two short scenes in the last half of Act m1, in both of 
which the dominant note is more a pathetic sense of his destiny than of 
his cruelty. The first of these scenes,“ inspired by the death of the priest 
who foretold Pedro’s murder by Enrique and constituting our closest 
approach to first-hand evidence of the former’s misdeeds, opens with a 
speech so purposely cryptic that probably only the initiated would in- 
terpret it as actually an order to kill: “jQuitadmele de delante! No le 
vean mds mis ojos.”? Even to an audience that might realize the exact 
significance of this call off-stage, Pedro’s action is to some extent excused 
by the intimation that the priest may, as a political tool, have deserved 
his fate. The Prince of Wales and Pedro himself both insist that the 
latter is after all merely a misjudged justiciero.“7 Moreover, on the major 
occasion for enumerating Pedro’s less condonabie crimes, his arch-enemy 
Enrique, expressly refusing to mention them at all** cites only the remote 
(1351) murder of Dofia Leonor de GuzmAn, a deed so well known to be 
justly attributed not to Pedro but to his mother that one is inclined to 
feel that Lope, who strangely deviates from his closely followed source 
on this point, really intends his audience to believe that, as the King of 
Aragon claims,* the complaints of Castile may have been injusta cosa. 
A glossing conspiracy of silence seems the only explanation for the other- 
wise incredible fact that Enrique does not mention the death of Dofia 
Blanca (1361) in a scene®® in which he expressly explains his present 
flight to France (1363) as inspired by Pedro’s alliance with England—a 
political move dictated precisely by Pedro’s fear that France would 





seditious traitor compelling and meriting, one is made to feel, the fraternal crushing Pedro 
meditates. The wronged Leonor’s plea for Tello (p. 604c) constitutes in reality a perfect 
expression of the author’s—and Lope’s—attitude toward Pedro. Despite his misdeeds, 
“es padre / de la patria; que las obras / en el hombre no son unas,/ aunque son del hombre 
todas./ . .. No la parte de grosero/defendemos; las gloriosas / acciones solicitamos.” 

# Cf., Acad. 1x, 589b-590a. 

47 Cf. Menéndez y Pelayo’s comment on Pedro’s satisfaccién—and Lope’s further dis- 
tortion of historical truth—in Las audiencias del Rey Don Pedro (Estudios sobre el teatro 
de Lope . . . , TV, pp. 352-354). 

48 Cf. Acad. 1x, 567a: “Lo que ha hecho el Rey, no digo: digalo el reino quejoso.” 

© Cf. ibid., p. 584b. 8 Cf. ibid., pp. 566b, 567b. 






































672 Historical Elements of “Fuente Ovejuna”’ 
avenge Dofia Blanca. Lope obviates allusion to the earlier (1358) death 
of Don Fadrique by anachronistically alluding to him, in this same scene 
and with apparently no other motive, as still alive.** When, with no 
intimation that anything has happened to Don Fadrique in the mean- 
time, Lope sweeps us to an account of Pedro’s death (1369) by a Maestre 
de Santiago obviously Don Fadrique’s successor,” such reticence is 
particularly noticeable. Lope seems to have avoided the death of Don 
Fadrique consistently and conscientiously, and would hardly have de- 
voted an entire play to it. Even in his severest treatment of Pedro, 
Los Ramtrez de Arellano, Lope dodges a probably no less justified act 
with remarkably attenuating consideration. ‘Toma el asunto como de 
soslayo,” observes Menéndez y Pelayo. “Tan espantosa atrocidad no 
podfa menos de arredrar a nuestros poetas, que en el fondo simpatizaban 
con Don Pedro y no querian dejar empafiada su memoria con la im- 
putacién de actos tan inicuos y bestiales.”™ 

Our Maestre, don Rodrigo, who embodies all the traits of Lope’s ideal 
hero, who, for signal prowess and gallantry in action, is unanimously 
esteemed by chroniclers one of the best of Castilian knights, met heroic 
death at Loja in 1482. Lope’s unbounded admiration is attested by the 
fact that in a sort of Hall of Fame in La Arcadia® he has accorded him a 
place among the forty most illustrious characters of all world history! 
He is the only Maestre granted such honor.” The extremely eulogistic 


5 Cf. ibid., p. 566b: “don Fadrique,/ hoy Maestre generoso/ de Santiago, cuyos hechos / 
se extienden de polo a polo.” ®@ Cf. ibid., p. 594a. 

® C’. Menéndez y Pelayo, Estudios, tv, pp. 371, 370. 

% Cf. J. F. Montesinos: “‘. . . el héroe es la nobleza, y Lope no entiende estas palabras— 
nobleza, valor, calidad—en el sentido que hoy les darfamos trasladdndolas a condiciones 
morales, sino en su acepcién propia y absoluta. En su mente perviven recuerdos de una 
idealogia aristocr4tica y caballeresca en la que la ética y la herdldica se mezclan en una 
pintoresca promiscuidad. Nobleza es un concepto que se predica del alma y de la estirpe ... 
es la sensibilidad para la aventura, el valor personal: nobleza que el caballero afirma con 
una alta conciencia de sf mismo. Pero es la sangre heredada lo que determina la trayec- 
toria de la voluntad. La sangre heredada hace al heroe.” (La figura del donaire en el teatro 
de Lope de Vega, in Homenaje a Menéndez Pidal, 1, 470). 

% Bk. m1, BAE xxxvn, pp. 85-88. 

% Earlier, however, in Bk. 1, (BAE, p. 74b), there occurs an epitaph to don Gonzalo 
Girén, Maestre de Santiago but more obscure and of a less theatrical death than don 
Rodrigo. This sonnet concludes with another noteworthy compliment to Lope’s patron, 
but the undramatic end of d. Gonzalo could scarcely have afforded material for La muerte 
del Maestre: 

Aqui yace el maestre de Santiago 
que a Espafia de un girén dej6 vestida 
de gloria y honra que inmortal se llama; 

el que haciendo en los moros duro estrago, 
dié el alma al cielo y en Moclin la vida, 

a Osuna gloria y a su nombre fama. 
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inscription on the base of his imaginary statue here significantly ex- 
presses Lope’s sense of his tragically premature end, of the loss to Spain 
and Christianity, and of the glory inherited by the Duque de Osuna: 


Si con dos flechas la espada De honor, de gloria y blasén 
no me quitara la muerte, no diga que est4 vestido, 
menos tiempo, Espajfia fuerte, el que parte no ha tenido 
vieras al Moro en Granada. en mi famoso Girén. 


It should be noted that this universal Who’s Who of the Arcadia is 
not only a catalogue of Lope’s favorite historical characters, but serves 
in a way as memoranda for many of his plays. So the Maestre de Cala- 
trava is fittingly conceded a place amidst El Sefior Don Juan, El Rey 
Don Sebastian—like Girén himself, gallant warriors who died en tiernos 
afios—E] Marqués de Santa Cruz, Fernin Cortés, Chaves de Villalba, 
El Duque de Alba, Carlos V, El Gran Capitan, Garcilaso de la Vega, 
El] Rey Fernando, La Reina Isabel, Pedro Gonzdlez de Mendoza, El 
Conde Fernan Gonzalez, E] Cid, Guzman el Bueno, Bernardo del Carpio, 
El] Rey Wamba, Alejando, Rémulo y Remo—all protagonists. 

Too gorgeous a creature of the Renaissance to curb his egocentric 
impulses, the Maestre meets defeat at Ciudad Real, just as he meets 
death at Loja, because he overestimates his splendid prowess as an 
individual, because his valor as a man is not sufficient to offset his lack 
of judgment and teamwork as a leader, because he alone, for all his dash 
and impetuousness, is no match for the more disciplined organization 
of his more numerous opponents. It must, I think, have been the flash- 
ing resilient youth of the Maestre that most allured and fascinated Lope, 
himself eternally—tenaciously—young. His dazzling precociousness, 
which in the later Grenadine hazafias blossomed into brilliant virtuosity, 
is depicted in Fuente Ovejuna with the profoundest sympathy. The 
Maestre reminds one of a spiritually autobiographical passage in Lope’s 
Roma abrasada: 


Los mozos, Félix, en efecto mozos: 
que gozamos con gusto y bizarria 

la verde primavera de los afios 

sin admitir humanos desengafios; 

los mozos, que pasamos por las flores 
que pasaron entonces los mayores; 
los mozos, que pensamos que la vida 
es una cosa que jam4s se acaba, 
engafiados del tiempo, y satisfechos 
de que por nuestros afios, gusto y mérito 
dondequiera seremos admitidos . . .” 


% BAE, tu (Lope tv), p. 286a. 
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Lope may well have been attracted to the dramatic possibilities of 
don Rodrigo’s death by its treatment in the popular romances®* and 
by the allusions to him in the novelistic prose accounts of the wars with 
Granada. In El remedio en la desdicha, composed before 1604 but doubt- 
less retouched before publication in 1620, he attests his perfect acquain- 
tance with the Maestre by calling him simply el de la roja cruz.** Lope 
was so fascinated by this gallant figure that he introduced him into La 
divina vencedora—also before 1604—anachronistically.*° He pays him 
signal honor on at least two other occasions. 

In Lope’s Guerras de amor y de honor (probably 1615-1616), prophetic 
mural paintings in the Sima de Cabra foretell those who are destined 
to participate in driving the Moors from Spain: 


Luego en retratos, sefior, y entre ellos un mozo ilustre, 
vi por la espada y la lanza Maestre de Calatrava, 
Vegas, Cérdobas, Mendozas Gir6n en nombre, que a Osuna 


dar gloria y nombre a sus casas, dié inmortales alabanzas.“ 


This concluding passage to a catalogue of Spanish kings is most 
significant, for Lope accords our Maestre more space than is alloted any- 
one except Fernando and Isabel and Felipe III! A desire to pay homage 
to the Duque de Osuna is again too patent to be questioned. The his- 
torical importance of the young Maestre may be out of all proportion 
to Lope’s interest in him, but his selection as the most admirably glo- 
rious of his line is all the more noteworthy. 

The Maestre is likewise given a prominent place in the strikingly 
analogous forecast of reconquest heroes in Canto xv of Lope’s La 
hermosura de Angélica:® 


Al gran Girén, que comprara tan caro 
el nombre perdurable y victorioso.™ 


This earlier conception of the young don Rodrigo® shows that Lope 


58 See Durdn, ROMANCERO GENERAL, BAE x, xvi, nos. 1076, 1110, 1111.—Nos. 101, 
102, 103, 1095-1109, and 112 celebrate other exploits, which could have afforded Lope 
material for the earlier scenes of a play ending with don Rodrigo’s death. 

5* Ed. Ocerfin-Tenreiro, Clds. Cast. 39, v. 1504. Cf. note. 

Cf. Anibal, Lope de Vega and the Duque de Osuna, MLN, xu1x, 3-4. 

© Acad., Nueva ed., v1, 167b. 

® I shall discuss the date and Lope’s paternity of Guerras de amor .. . , questioned by 
Montesinos, on a subsequent occasion. 

® Written in 1588, but retouched before publication in 1602. 

* Obras sueltas, 11, 236. 

® The unsympathetic character of Rodrigo’s father, don Pedro, makes confusion here 
unlikely. The elder Girén was a politician rather than a warrior. He did little that could 
really add lustre to the Gir6én name. 
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had long been impressed with the dramatic irony of the Maestre’s tragic 
fate at Loja. 

The frequently recurring theme of premature death in Lope’s works 
—and no doubt likewise that of youthful exploits—must have been 
touched with personal reminiscences. Lope was deeply affected by such 
losses as that occasioned by the drowning of the young Luis de Vargas 
Manrique at the end of the sixteenth century,” or later by the death 
of don Alonso Pimentel, another “mozo de grande esperanza... a 
manos de su fortuna, que sélo pudo vencerle.’”®’ The frustration of Lope’s 
hopes for his tenderly beloved son, Carlos Félix, who died in 1612 at the 
age of six and whose promise only accentuated the waywardness of his 
disappointing brother, Lopito, seems particularly to have left in his 
plays (EI Aldegiiela, for instance) a wide wake of attractively precocious 
striplings—a means of escape from the reality of thwarted fatherhood. 

Lope mentioned La muerte del Maestre in both the 1604 and the 1618 
lists of his Peregrino, but included Fuente Ovejuna only in the latter. We 
may therefore reasonably assume that Fuente Ovejuna could not have 
been written before 1604, for it is unlikely that Lope could have for- 
gotten to list his claim to any play so fine. That the dramatization of 
the Maestre’s death should have preceded that of his mocedades (Fuente 
Ovejuna) may be explained through the inevitable genealogical element 
in both. It was not the Ciudad Real episode but the story of the Maes- 
tre’s later exploits, and especially his death at Loja, that constituted, 
as has been shown, material already familiar to Lope between 1588 
and 1616. From the songs and literature of his day, the dramatist would 
naturally have been first attracted to don Rodrigo, not as the budding 
youth of sixteen pictured in Fuente Ovejuna, but as the celebrated flor 
de la valentta christiana, cut off in early bloom at twenty-four. Although 
Menéndez y Pelayo does not associate the more mature don Rodrigo 
with Lope’s La muerte del Maestre, he possessed nevertheless a keen 
sense of his dramatic potentialities: 


.-.8u barbaro denuedo, su bizarra y hermosa apostura y sobre todo su tem- 
prana y heroica muerte en el primer cerco de Loja. . . rodearon su nombre de 
una aureola poética, y le designaron sin duda la admiracién de los cantores 
fronterizos.* 


With a play depicting the well-known details of Rodrigo Téllez Girén’s 
death, a dramatist as richly versed in genealogical lore and ballad 


® See Anibal, Mira de Amescua: El Arpa de David, Lisardo, his pseudonym, pp. 132-136. 

*" Cf. the 1617 Lo que pasa en una tarde, Acad. N. 11, 300a. 

® Tratado de los romances viejos, 11 (Antologta de poetas liricos castellanos, xm), 216-21.— 
In addition to being the subject of romances already cited, don Rodrigo is repeatedly men- 
tioned by Ginés Pérez de Hita in his Guerras civiles de Granada (Segu. parte, ca. 1604). 
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traditions as Lope, could easily have paid compliment to the Duque 
de Osuna at an expense of little or no research. Had Lope gone to the 
Rades’ Chrénica with the express intention of consulting the most likely 
source of further information for La Muerte del Maestre, temperamen- 
tally he would have been, I think, utterly incapable of letting the splen- 
did Fuente Ovejuna material, inevitably discovered there on such an 
occasion, lie fallow for any appreciable length of time. And he naturally 
would have written both plays immediately, with the chronological 
sequence characteristic of those dramas, frequently genealogical, at 
the end of which he announces a segunda parte. Fuente Ovejuna seems 
too mellow, too mature a play to have been written by Lope in 1604, 
the date of the first Peregrino list, which includes only one play of the 
Parte XII. I should conjecture that he did not gather his data for 
Fuente Ovejuna, that he may with considerable likelihood not even have 
been aware of Fuente Ovejuna’s rebellion against the Comendador, 
until he later wanted to pay the Duque de Osuna a second compliment. 
Our Maestre was still the most logical and sure-fire subject. The inde- 
pendent character of the talented, ambitious, impulsive, brilliantly 
anachronistic Duque de Osuna—“gran audaz por los 4mbitos de lo 
extraordinario’’’*—no doubt made both dramatist and patron deeply 
conscious of the latter’s close spiritual rapprochement with don Rodrigo, 
in whom it must have been most satisfying for a Girén to sense himself 
mirrored. But all that Lope knew about him a priori had probably al- 
ready been lavished on La muerte del Maestre. For succour and inspira- 
tion, he consequently now refers to Rades y Andrada’s Chrénica de las 
tres Ordenes, known from its sub-title to be a compendium of the lives 
of every Grand Master of Santiago, Calatrava, or Alc4ntara. Here he 
finds new data—the Ciudad Real and the Fuente Ovejuna episodes. 
But the Maestre participates only in the former, where his role is not 
as engaging as in La muerte, is really not quite as flattering to a patron 
as Lope had perhaps hoped. The Ciudad Real material is not very 
dramatic, and is too scanty, anyway, to be pieced out into a whole play. 
Lope’s problem however settles itself, for he is quick to realize that this 
“HECHO DE FUENTE OVEJUNA,” though rather incongruously 
sandwiched in by Rades between the Maestre’s virgin exploit and his 
death, can nevertheless be worked up into tremendously stirring drama 
—a gift from the Gods! For though so dominant a line of action must of 


* El marqués de Mantua.—Only four more are cited even in the 1618 list. Of these 
Fuente Ovejuna is the first to be mentioned, immediately following four plays from Parte 
XI (A prob. Feb. 4, 1618), of which all but two plays are, as would be expected, also in the 
1618 list (Fe de erratas, Feb. 13). 

7 See Américo Castro, Santa Teresa y otros ensayos (Madrid, 1929), pp. 235-252. 
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course determine the play’s title now, as a genealogical concession Lope 
can still utilize what remains to be said of the Maestre as a secondary 
plot, combining the two episodes just exactly as Rades has done. And 
after all, the Fuente Ovejuna rebellion is the most interesting event of 
this maestrazgo. This, I think, must have been more or less the story of 
Fuente Ovejuna’s genesis. 

I have disregarded the hypothesis that Lope may have originally con- 
ceived Fuente Ovejuna from familiarity with a popular saying, precisely 
because such a supposition seems to leave so very much less raison 
d’étre—if indeed any—for the inclusion of the truly irrelevant Maestre- 
Cuidad Real episode. Had Lope examined Rades primarily for more de- 
tails on the Fuente Ovejuna uprising, rather than on the Maestre, he 
would have been much more inclined to take from his source only that 
portion which has immediate bearing on the original subject—a theme 
to be developed with a minimum of distraction, as he himself realized 
within the main-plot. A popular tradition strong enough per se—i.e., rich 
enough in essentials—to have impressed Lope wlth its dramatic possi- 
bilities would probably not have compelled a conscientious study of 
further details, which, as we shall see, Lope did bestow on both episodes 
of this play. The Fuente Ovejuna refranes that have come down to us 
are all too cryptic in sense to have possibly inspired a dramatist who 
did not already know the story involved. 

That these refranes, or the latent tradition they represent, were very 
current or wide-spread before Lope’s play, is, moreover, questionable. 
Covarruvias” explains ‘‘un proverbio trillado, Fuente ovejuna lo hizo,” 
but I have been unable to find this or any of its variants” elsewhere even 
before the publication of Fuente Ovejuna. Their very omission from such 
rich collections as the Refranes o proverbios en romance, que coligié y 
gloss6 el Comendador Hernan Nuftez and La filosofta vulgar of Juan de 
Mal Lara,” who delights particularly in explaining proverbs of curious 


" Tesoro dela lengua castellana, 1611. 

™ Cf. Rodriguez Marin, Més de 21,000 refranes castellanos no contenidos en . . . Correas 
(Madrid, 1926), pp. 207a, 276a, 412b: Fuente Ovejuna, todos a una; Los de Fuenteovejuna, 
todos a una; “¢Quién mat6 al Conde?””—Todos a una: “Fuente Ovejuna” (Provincia de 
Badajoz). Sbarbi, Dicc. de refranes (1922), I, pp. 395-96: Fuenteabejuna, todos a una; 
€Quién maté6 al conde de Fuenteabejuna?—Todos a una. Despite the occurrence of Conde 
and Todos a una in the examples of both of these collections, neither expression is used by 
Lope. As part and parcel of the community slogan the former is suggested only in explana- 
tory or descriptive speeches at 2095 (concertaos todos a una / en lo que habéis de decir) 
and 2373 (conformes a una... responden “Fuente Ovejuna”). Note also the genuinely 
popular and no doubt correct avejuna. 

™ My edition is the Juan de la Cuesta volume, Madrid, 1619, 1618, that includes not 
only both of these works but also the remarkably full Quatro cartas de Blasco de Garay, 
hechas en refranes, para ensefar el oso dellas. 
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or obscure origin (en mil refranes glossados, que son todos los que hasta 
aora en Castellano andan impressos), indicates that even connoisseurs of 
the paroemiac may not have been familiar with the Fuente Ovejuna 
story and its derivative dichos. El Maestro Gonzalo Correas himself, in 
the vastly more complete Vocabulario de refranes y frases proverbiales, 
which he announced in 1626," and probably finished shortly after 1630, 
lists only “Quién maté al Comendador? Fuente Ovejuna, sefior,”””® whose 
concluding member is identical with the especially memorable verses 
2221 and 2235"* of Lope’s play. Correas could easily have either seen 
or read our comedia, but in any event, so striking a line could very readily 
have been assimilated into the vernacular of many deeply impressed 
members of Lope’s audiences, and then passed on.”” 

Lope may have been familiar with the “Fuente Ovejuna lo hizo’’ cited 
by Covarruvias, for he three times repeats it verbatim and twice with 
only a slight alteration.”* However, the answers so effectively reiterated 
in the play, are, as might be expected, even more often that recorded by 
Rades, ‘Fuente Ovejuna” alone.”® Lope’s variations of the proverbial 
answer are no doubt due largely to the exigencies of consonantal rhyme 
in a long passage of redondillas, but perhaps also to the obvious inferiority 
of the anaemic Rades reply, completely lacking in “kick” or folkloristic 
tang.*° Had Rades been familiar with any refranes springing from the 
Fuente Ovejuna uprising, which he describes so minutely, we should 
expect him to have mentioned them, as he does the romances on the 
Maestre. That he does not, confirms our belief that the popularity of the 
Fuente Ovejuna refranes must have been greatly influenced by Lope’s 
play. I doubt a reverse process, at least an influence that, even granting 


™ Arte grande de la lengua castellana, El Conde de la Vifiaza ed. (Madrid, 1903), p. 258. 
7% Mir ed. (Madrid,.1906), p. 346a. Other refranes included by Correas (pp. 7b, 117b), 
“A los de la Granja, naranja, y a los de la Fuente Ovejuna, aceituna” and “En Fuenteove- 
juna falta el aceite y el vino suda,”’ are quite unrelated to those in question. The second, at 
least, must have been unknown to Lope, for, otherwise, he could scarcely have failed to 
capitalize a proverbial saying so potentially appropriate to Mengo’s drinking scene (xix) in 
Act m1 (vv. 2265-2288). 

7% Respectively demonstrating the heroic reticence on the rack of even the children 
(Nifio) and women (Pascuala) of Fuente Ovejuna. 

7 Cf., for analogy, the still current “O.K., Colonel” from Fred Stone’s Ripples. 

78 See Act m1, scenes xiii, xiv, xviii, xix, xxiv, (BAEZ xu, pp. 647-49): vv. 2112, 2214, 
2242, 2101 (lo ha hecho), 2288 (Ovejunica, comic diminutive). 

7 Vv. 2098, 2116, 2376 (Juez’s official report), with again the comic diminutive in 2256, 
and slight variations in 2130 (Quién? F. O.), 2294 (Pues, F. O. fué), and 2292 (F. O., mi 
bien). 

% “Pregunt4vales el Juez: “Quién mat6 al Comendador mayor?” Respondfan ellos: 
“Fuente-ovejuna.” Pregunt4vales: “Quién es Fuente-ovejuna?” Respondian: “Todos los 
vezinos desta villa.” 
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Lope’s possible acquaintance with a refran, may be considered really 
inspirational. If Lope utilized a popular saying, it was not as a suggest- 
jon for a plot, but only to enliven his dialogue. 

The romance in Act 11, sc. xvi,** seems equally devoid of germinal prob- 
abilities. This song of a Fuente Ovejuna maid who flees a lynx-eyed 
knight of Calatrava, and whose thinly veiled fate thus affords a dim 
foreboding of Laurencia’s imminent peril, is merely stock ballad material 
plus a place-name, without the remotest allusion to any really dis- 
tinguishing feature of the Fuente Ovejuna tradition. It has none of the 
ear-marks of an authentic source of inspiration, such as we have, for 
instance, in the thematic cantarcillos of Lope’s El Caballero de Olmedo, 
Los comendadores de Cérdoba, and Peribanez. The Fuente Ovejuna song 
is probably only a very fine artistic imitation, constructed, with Lope’s 
usual deftness in this sort of thing, on at most only four genuinely folk- 
loristic verses, the seguidilla: 


2Para qué te ascondes, Que mis linces deseos 
nifia gallarda? paredes pasan. 


Menéndez y Pelayo,® however, feels that: 


hubo acaso algin romance popular sobre este argumento [the rebellion and the 
Comendador’s death], y pueden ser resto de él estos cuatro versos... : 


Al val de Fuente Ovejuna El caballero la sigue 
la nifia en cabellos baja; de la cruz de Calatrava. 


But these cunningly effective lines, which of course at once establish 
the remote points of contact with the plot—Fuente Ovejuna, maiden, 
nobleman (not even a Comendador), Calatrava, pursuit: of which only 
the first is not a romance commonplace—,, are suspiciously less popular 
in flavor than is the unlocalized estribillo already quoted. The basis of 
this symmetrically broken romance of carefully observed cuatrains is 
obviously the latter. Its twelve remaining verses are too patently Lope’s 
to warrant comment. 

A third conjecture, that Lope may have encountered the Rades chap- 
ter entirely by accident, in the course of general reading, seems to have 
only its possibility to recommend it. The surprising faithfulness with 
which Lope frequently adheres to the details of Chronicle accounts 
proves that he often used them as reference books, suggests that in his 
busy life from 1615 to 1618, or even from 1604, such reading was more 


| Vv. 1548-71 (BAE xu, 643b). 
™ See Menéndez y Pelayo, Estudios . . . v, 87 ff, 368 ff., 69-70. Also on the basic refrin 
of Los novios de Hornachuelos, pp. 23 ff. = Loc. cit., p. 198. 
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predetermined than casual. Rade’s incoherent Chronicle is sporadically 
interesting, but does not impress one as being the sort of book that might 
have induced an aimless cover-to-cover perusal. 

In his preliminary observations on El sol parado (Ascendencia de los 
Maestres de Santiago), Menéndez y Pelayo“ declares Rades’ Chrénica 
to be “libro que era muy familiar a Lope, y del cual probablemente se 
vaho en esta ocasién, como en otras.” Fuente Ovejuna, however, is the 
only other play considered in the six volumes of Menéndez y Pelayo’s 
Estudios sobre el teatro de Lope for which he cites Rades even as possibly 
Lope’s source. An examination of all titles and characters and an ex- 
tensive reading of plays in the BAE and both Academy editions of Lope 
have afforded no clue of further Rades influence. El sol parado was com- 
posed, like La muerte del Maestre, before the 1604 Peregrino list. As has 
been said, the apparent lapse of time between this remote date and 
Lope’s use of material that fairly cries for dramatization is too great to 
warrant the supposition that he could have discovered the alluring, if 
not irresistible, Fuente Ovejuna episode while at work on so early a play. 
It is by no means certain moreover that he did use Rades even for El 
sol parado. Study of this play does not convince one that Lope could not 
have drawn his material elsewhere.® In a consideration of Fuente Ove- 
juna’s origin, the hypothesis of chance must, as such, be recognized, but 
it is I think, too weak to overthrow or take precedence of that already 
established. 





In the stimulating preliminary study to Fuente Ovejuna so frequently 
cited, Menéndez y Pelayo has already shown, though without stressing 
the remarkable fidelity to detail, that Lope followed the account of 
Fuente Ovejuna’s rebellion as given by Fray Francisco de Rades y 
Andrada in his Chrénica de las tres Ordenes y Cavallertas de Santiago, 
Calatrava y Alcantara... Toledo, 1572 (Chrénica de Calatrava, fols. 
79-80"). It has not, however, been pointed out that Lope’s material 
for his secondary plot, dealing with the Maestre and the taking of 
Ciudad Real, was also drawn from this same source (fols. 78’-79", 80”), 
and with an equally conscientious observance of the minutiae of fact 
and even of expression, if not with still closer adherence. Inasmuch as 
the Rades Chronicle is very rarely available, it seems advisable to re- 
print portions of Chapter 33—Del Maestre Don Rodrigo Téllez Gir6n— 
unquoted by Menéndez and Pelayo. Collation with Lope’s play clearly 
demonstrates the completeness of Rades influence. 


% Estudios . . . tv (Obras Completas x11), 198. 
® For this note see p. 689. 
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Claude E. Anibal 689 


For at least the Maestre-Cuidad Real plot, it is now quite obvious 
that Lope could not have depended on a casual reading, on his memory, 
for so consistently close an adherence to his source. He has clearly taken 
the pains to do research work, perhaps actually to take notes. Under 
any circumstances, this is perhaps surprising in so spontaneous, so self- 
sufficient, so rapid a dramatist as Lope, especially when historical ac- 
curacy was generally the last concern of either author or public. But 
other instances of the “‘fidelidad con que Lope acostumbraba seguir sus 
originales histéricas,”’ of his unexpected “puntualidad histérica,’’ are 
amazingly frequent.*® 

The examination of Rades’ Chrénica now makes it possible to under- 
stand how Lope, despite his highly developed dramatic instinct, despite 
even the extraordinary structural conscientiousness with which he plots 
the rest of his play—the exquisite manipulation of the gracioso, for 
instance—, happened to commit what at first blush we feel is a technical 
error, namely the choice of the apparently irrelevant Ciudad Real episode 
as a secondary plot. Omitting only the account of the Maestre’s death, 
too remote to be reasonably included in this play anyway, Lope has 
simply dramatized in their entirety the first two sections of Rades’ 
chapter dealing with the term of Rodrigo Téllez Girén as Grand Master 
of the Order of Calatrava. To fully appreciate Fuente Ovejuna, then, we 
must remember that as a whole—and probably as originally conceived— 
it is in reality a chronicle play, recording in proper order the two episodes 
usually described as the principal events of the young Téllez Girén’s 
maestrazgo—treally his mocedades—and twice hinting of his chivalrous 
prowess later in the expedition against Granada—his more celebrated 
hazafias, so brilliantly colored by tradition. 

In all truth, Lope’s task in Fuente Ovejuna has geen greatly facilitated 


% It seems, for instance, incredibly unlike Lope that, if he had been familiar with the 
Rades version of the traditional prayer to the Virgin (to stay the sun, that victory over 
the Moors might be carried to completion before evening), he should have muffed the 
folkloristic tang of the rhythmicly superior Sancta Maria, detén iu dia (as recorded in 
Rades and Correas) by willfully destroying its consonantal rhyme and forcing it into octo- 
syllabic lines such as Detén, Senora, tu dia or Tu, Virgen, detén tu dia (Acad. 1x, 78ab)— 
really closer to Mariana’s version, Sefiora, ten iu dia. Lope does not follow the Rades ac 
count of events leading up to and into the fighting, and consequently, with an awkward 
leap into the miraculous, seems to conjure up battle simply that the sun may be delayed 
according to legendary schedule, rather than to stay the sun that battle already in progress 
may be continued. Lope’s protagonist, “Pelayo Perez Correa e hijo de dofia Andrea de 
Anguilar” (ibid., p. 55b) is to Rades (passim) “don Pelay Perez... hijo de... dofia 
Dordea Perez de Aguiar” (sic, fol. 31"), etc. 

8* Cf. Wilhelm Ruser, Roma abrasada . . . Eine Studie su Lope de Vega, in Revue His- 
panique Lxxt1 (no. 162), 339 ff.; Menéndez y Pelayo, Estudios . . . v, 70, 174, 178, rv, 10 
404, 407-408, etc. 
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both by the quality and the quantity of his material, but especially by 
the fact that his chronicle source gives him only three episodes to manip- 
ulate. Having once decided to omit the third, which he may very prob- 
ably have utilized already as the basis of La Muerte del Maestre, he is 
confronted not by a problem of selection and compression but by the 
necessity of amplification, of rationalization—just the sort of thing he 
does best. There is almost nothing in Rades’ account of the Fuente 
Ovejuna and Ciudad Real episodes that Lope has not retained. Modi- 
fications are very slight and readily understood. Both plots have been 
broadened and lengthened with original material, but only the Fuente 
Ovejuna plot is developed into a genuinely creative work of fine craft- 
manship and a third dimension. That the substantial architecture of 
the latter overshadows the historically more important Ciudad Real 
episode, may be readily explained by the obvious satisfaction thus af- 
forded Lope’s well-known theatrical predilections. The story of a sixteen- 
year-old boy who makes a political mistake has a gentle appeal of its 
own, and Lope does his duty by the young Girén in manner far from 
irksome or perfunctory. But he still has in the story of Fuente Ovejuna 
an admirable opportunity for indulging in a moment of more dramatic 
expansion, an intensely satisfying combination of favorite themes— 
love, honor, the popular, the monarchical. 

A still simpler explanation, however, lies in the fact that Lope has 
merely kept the proportions and procedure of his source. Rades not 
only allots major space to Fuente Ovejuna, but in marginal captions 
(not quoted by Menéndez y Pelayo) temptingly suggests a complete 
outline both for a main plot: 


Furor de pueblo ayrado . . . Muerte cruel dada al Comendador mayor... Mu- 
geres de Fuente ovejuna . . . La respuesta muy notable de los de Fuente ovejuna 
. . - Delictos del Comendador mayor por que le mataron . . . Fuente ovejuna se 
alc6 contra la orden; 


and for the story of the Maestre, though for this secondary plot the 
first four marginal captions afford only exposition material, and the next 
to last is omitted entirely, as too distracting: 


Maestre nifio de ocho ajios ... Don Juan Pacheco Maestre de Santiago y ad- 
ministrador de Calatraua . .. Muerte del Rey don Enrique . . . Diuisiones entre 
los del Reyno . . . Guerra del Maestre contra los de Ciudad Real . . . Castigo en 
los de Ciudad Real . . . Dos Grandes del Reyno contra el Maestre . . . Clauero 
y Comendadores por el Rey . . . Exercito del Maestre en seruicio delos Reyes. 


Lope needs only to fill in the gaps, for Rades has already provided this 
skeleton with considerably body. With exquisite dramatic tact, the poet 
infuses just the amount and quality of blood to make it a vital thing. 
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Claude E. Anibal 691 


Well aware that the story of Fuente Ovejuna has only the remotest 
connection with the Maestre, Rades frankly announces the break in his 
chapter with a distinguishing headline: “Ex Hecnuo pe FuENTE OVvE- 
yuna.” That he himself realized that the ensuing description of this 
curious event was rather out of place is clearly demonstrated at the end 
by the express declaration of his intention to return to his subject: 
“Volviendo a las cosas del Maestre don Rodrigo Téllez Girén.. .” 
Lope likewise jumps from one plot to the other, but the process is dex- 
terously managed throughout. 

The wonder of Fuente Ovejuna lies not in the apparent incongruity 
of its two themes, but in the magic deftness with which Lope has con- 
trived to hide this incongruity, if not to make it vanish. The welding 
is so perfect that it is only upon the closest analytical scrutiny that one 
becomes conscious of any inconsistency. To take chronical material and, 
with no cutting before the very end of its horizontal action, mould it 
into so vital and highly emotional a drama as this, is indeed an artistic 
accomplishment not always within the mastery even of Shakespeare. 
Lope himself never again quite reaches this high-water mark of historical 
drama. By inspiriting this masterpiece with authentic mediaevalism, 
Lope has contrived, despite his handicaps, to instill a rare unity of 
atmosphere. That he is quite conscious, however, of the difficulties pre- 
sented by the lack of material unity between his main and secondary 
plots, is evidenced by the one great liberty®® that he has taken with the 
data of his source, obviously as a corrective measure, that he may more 
closely bind his two plots together. 


Lope has willfully and purposely tampered with historical fact by 
making the villain of the Fuente Ovejuna episode likewise the villain 
of the Ciudad Real episode. Just as Fuente Ovejuna is represented as 
the victim of the Comendador’s licentious tyranny, so, in the play, the 
unsophisticated Grand Master, through his youth, innocence and inex- 
perience, likewise falls victim to the wiley Comendador’s weak political, 
but very strong genealogical arguments for opposing Fernando and 
Isabel and seizing Ciudad Real. 

In the Chronica, however, it is twice expressly stated, as we have seen, 
that the young Grand Master had been persuaded to this step by his 
ambitious cousin and brother, respectively Marqués de Villena and 
Conde de Urefia. Rades does declare that the Comendador supported 

% The poetic license evident in Lope’s final disposition of Fuente Ovejuna, his com- 
pression of the war of succession, his reason for dropping further investigation of the 


Comendador’s murder, Manrique’s return to Fernando and Isabel, are interesting altera- 
tions but of comparatively little moment. 
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the Portuguese faction in the war of the succession and does intimate 
that his relations with the Grand Master were those of an ally. He 
makes, however, absolutely no mention of the Comendador’s connection 
in any way with the expedition against Ciudad Real, and indeed, as 
seen above, is particularly anxious to make it quite clear that the Clavero 
and many other members of the Order of Calatrava did mot follow the 
Grand Master in his support of Juana and Portugal. Lope has simply 
assumed that the Comendador must have been on friendly terms with 
his superior officer, and that, being evidently a villainous character 
anyway, he would naturally have joined the latter in such an attrac- 
tively unscrupulous venture as the Cuidad Real expedition. It is tech- 
nically very convenient, if not necessary, for Lope to make him do so. 
And besides, the Comendador’s persuasive villainry not only exonerates 
the Maestre more acceptably than does the Chronicle, but it also tact- 
fully removes the real guilt of the latter’s opposition to the throne from 
a Girén and Conde de Urefia, one of the title’s of Lope’s patron, the 
Duque de Osuna. At the probable date of composition of Fuente Ovejuna, 
it was already just as well that the Duque be spared too heavy a sug- 
gestion of antimonarchical sentiment even in ancestors.” 

Lope filled the gap, then, as his dramatic instinct dictated, and, par- 
donably enough, rested content with the historical material at hand, 
presumably an authoritative account based on original documents in 
the archives of the Order of Calatrava. But one wonders whether the 
Rades Chrénica, itself composed by a knight of Calatrava and written 
expressly to glorify the three great military orders, may not have been 
prejudiced in favor of its subject. May not the powerful Grand Masters 
have exercised some interested censorship over these so-called official 
documents? In its well-known attempt subsequently to regain control 
of Fuente Ovejuna,® would not the Order of Calatrava have been in- 
clined to whitewash its case in any way possible? The traditional char- 
acter of Comendadores in general, such as those in Lope’s Peribafiez 
and Los comendadores, doubtless conspired to persuade him to accept 
the Rades portrait of Ferndn Gémez de Guzman as a faithful likeness. 
But how free from the meddling of legend may we assume the Fuente 
Ovejuna story really to be? An examination of further historical sources 
reveals interesting variations and differences. Through his very natural 
failure to confirm the Rades account by research in other chronicles 
that might have given a more impartial version, or at least have repre- 
sented the Comendador’s side of the story, Lope has not only misrepre- 
% See note 13. 


% See E. Mérimée, Essai sur la vie et les euvres de Francisco de Quevedo (Paris, 1886), 
pp. 35-65. % Disregarded by Lope, but described by Rades. 
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sented the facts of the Comendador’s relations to the young Grand 
Master and to Ferdinand and Isabella, especially at Ciudad Real, but, 
unconsciously, he seems to have contributed toward the immortal black- 
ening of the character of a good man.“ 

That frank and fearless historian of his times, Alonso Fernandez de 
Palencia (1423-1492), who on occasion ventures to censure even Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella,® gives usa version of the Fuente Ovejuna incident 
radically contradictory to the Rades account, and explains precisely how 
and why this rival version came to villainize the Comendador: 


...crey6 Don Fernando que debfa procurar que en aquel sitio [Cantalapiedra] 
se mostrase patente el valor de sus Grandes. 

Vino a perturbar esta esperanza la triste nueva de la muerte del nobilisimo 
guerrero D. Fernando Ramirez (sic) de Guzm4n, comendador mayor de Cala- 
trava, estimadisimo con justo titulo del Rey por sus muchos servicios a la Corona, 
como esforzado adalid y tenaz perseguidor de los aliados del Portugués. Asi lo 
mismo D. Rodrigo Girén que D. Alfonso de Aguilar y cuantos veian con malos 
ojos la actividad del valiente caudillo, y temblaban antes sus planes, cuya eje- 
cucién facilitaban sus riquezas, andaban buscando medio de deshacerse del Comen- 
dador, constantemente hostil, desde la muerte del maestre Pacheco, a D. Rodrigo 
Girén, a quien jam4s habia concedido su aprecio. Y como el de Guzm4n merecié 
todo el del Rey por sus servicios en favor de la repablica y de las leyes sancionadas, 
y como fué muerto por astucia viperina de sus enemigos, creo deber hacer mencién 
de su cruel muerte. . . . El rey D. Enrique, cuando vid que no podia dar la po- 
sesibn de Fregenal al maestre Girén, impetré del Papa con porfiados rodeos que se 
le diese la de la villa de Osuna, de la Orden de Calatrava, y adjudicada al Comen- 
dador mayor de la misma, a fin de que el Maestre pudiese legarla a un hijo suyo 
habido en una manceba. En compensacié6n de aquella villa, y contra la voluntad 
de los cordobeses, a cuyo sefiorio pertenecia la de Fuente-ovejuna, el rey la did 
al comendador Fernando Ramfrez, ademis de la aldea de Belmez, también del 
sefiorfo de Cérdoba, con tal que se le entregase con ella el castillo, muy fuerte por 
su situacién, para evitar que los moradores, irritados con el cambio, combatiesen 
a su nuevo sefior. Mas valiéndose de tiranica violencia, el Maestre, conseguida 
ya la posesién de Osuna, con facultad de legarla a su heredero, dié Fuenteovejuna 
al Comendador y se quedé con el castillo de Belmez, que es decir la villa. Ni por 
ruegos ni en virtud de lo pactado logré jam4s el Comendador la prometida 
posesién del castillo, ni en vida del Maestre ni después en la de Pacheco, her- 
mano suyo, que ocupé el cargo en lugar del adolescente su primo hermano. 
Comprendiendo Pacheco cu4n lejos estaba el Comendador de consentir en el 
tiranico atropello, y cu4n amarga habfa sido para el noble caballero la intrusién en 


™ Judged by standards of 1476, the Comendador’s alleged profligacy, even if true, could 
at most have been considered little more than “minor morals,” a weakness which mediaeval 
tradition gave him a perfect seigniorial right to indulge. 

* See A. Paz y Melia, El Cronista Alonso de Palencia . . . Hispanic Society of America 
(Madrid, 1914), pp. 392, 422, 423. 
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el Maestrazgo de Calatrava, habia buscado a menudo ocasiones de rompimiento 
que le proporcionasen la de apoderarse también de Fuenteovejuna. A este intento 
se oponfa la ilusire prosapia del Comendador, su fecundo ingenio y su notoria 
liberalidad mediadora entre sus parlidarios; y por otra parte, las nuevas ocur- 
rencias habian sido hasta entonces salvaguardia del Comendador. En cuanto 
murié Pacheco, puso aquél cerco al castillo de Belmez que, como sélo expugnable 
por hambre, resitié largo tiempo. La muerte del rey D. Enrique le hizo concebir 
esperanzas de que se rindiera, pues con la elevacién al trono de D. Fernando y 
Dofia Isabel, a quienes seguta aun en vida de D. Enrique, cobr6 nuevos alientos y, 
como dije, persiguiéd a D. Rodrigo Girén, en compafita del maesire de Santiago D. 
Rodrigo Manrique, del conde D. Diego de Cérdoba y del clavero de Calatrava 
Garcia de Padilla. Volviéd luego a Fuenteovejuna para dar calor al sitio del 
castillo de Belmez; pero la inicua conjuracién de los de Fuenteovejuna inutilizé 
enteramente su esfuerzo. Mensajeros enviados por D. Rodrigo Girén y D. Alfonso 
de Aguilar para preparar sus datiados fines, les excitaron a dar muerte al Comen- 
dador, en secretas reuniones celebradas en los escondrijos de los montes. En 
ellos, lejos de Fuente ovejuna, tienen la mayor parte sus chozas adecuadas para 
el cuidado de las colmenas . . . En aquellos escondrijos tenian sus conciliabulos y 
alli maquinaba la multitud la desgracia del infeliz Comendador. Tenia éste su 
casa en el centro de la villa sin la menor defensa, y por toda precaucién habia 
dispuesto a la salida de los arrabales cuatro puertas, por donde Gnicamente era 
permitida la entrada. Habia mandado tapiar los antiguos portillos de los muros, 
como libre de todo temor por parte de los de la villa, de quien se creta bien quisio 
por sus grandes bondades para con ellos, porque visitaba a los enfermos, y de 
entre los vecinos habta escogido sus hombres de armas y les daba salario. La tinica 
queja del vecindario parecta ser el aumento de pechos por causa de las rentas anuales. 
Y este fué el pretexto para la conjuracién, tramada en gran parte por los m4s 
perversos de entre ellos. El 22 de Abril, los de la villa levantaron repentino 
tumulto; acudieron a calmarlo los criados del Comendador, y acometiéndoles 
la muchedumbre, los despers6, logrando muy pocos acogerse al portal de la 
casa de su amo, porque a la mayor parte se lo impidieron los vecinos sublevados. 
Aquellos resistieron durante toda la noche los ataques de los rasticos, sedientos 
de la sangre del Comendador; pero al amanecer penetraron con irresistible em- 
puje por todas las habitaciones bajas de la casa. En el corredor defendia valiente- 
mente el paso el Guzm4n, armado de todas armas, y mientras la furiosa multitud 
trataba de ganar la subida, y, a pesar de la resistencia de los criados, penetraba 
violentamente en la hospederia, él apelé a las sGplicas. Cuando vid que se en- 
safiaban con los suyos y daban cruel muerte a dos de ellos, volvié a salir armado 
y les pregunté la causa de aquella safia, o si deseaban la restitucién de las rentas 
que habia cobrado, pues estaba pronto a devolver la parte que estimaran justa 
a quien de derecho la reclamara. Contestéronle que aplacarfan la célera si le 
vefan sin el casco en la cabeza. Hizolo, y al punto se adelanté uno que, superando 
a todos en crueldad, torcié el hierro de la lanza en el craneo del Comendador, 
cuando intercedia por la vida de sus criados. ‘“‘jSanta Marfa! | Misericordia!” 
fueron las Gltimas palabras que con voz ahogada pudo pronunciar. En seguida 
los feroces rasticos hundieron sus pufiales en el pecho y en el rostro del herido, 
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que cay6 al suelo sin vida. Luego arrojaron por la ventana el cuerpo medio 
destrozado a la calle, donde las turbas acabaron de despedazarle a golpes y 
pedradas. Una vieja que intenté recoger los informes restos en una espuerta, 
fué azotada. A un religioso del monasterio de San Francisco, fundacién del 
Comendador, no se le permitié tampoco que diera sepultura al cad4ver, y a duras 
penas escap6 con vida. Después se apoderaron del oro, plata y otras riquezas, y 
se ensafiaron con los criados del Comendador, antes sus amigos. Para discul par de 
algtin modo sus crimenes, acusaron al difunto de tor pezas y corrompidas costumbres; 
pidieron volver al sefiorfo de Cérdoba y avisaron al Rey que los habian cometido 
por no ser m4s tiempo victimas de maldades que ningin hombre libre podia 
tolerar. Los innumerables apuros de aquellos dias impidieron al Rey castigar a 
los inicuos riisticos y vengar la desastrada muerte del Comendador, tan leal a su 
partido. 

También los vecinos de San Felices de los Gallegos dieron cruel muerte a 
Gracién, su Sefior y Alcaidedel castillo; pero alegaron causa mAs razonable, que 
fué la nota de traicién del Alcaide, amigo ya de los portugueses.’’™ 


Palencia’s well-established independence, integrity, veracity, and 
authenticity,*’ backed by an active participation in the events of his 
time and by a personal acquaintance with the more important of his 
contemporaries, incline one to believe in the trustworthiness of the above 
account,®* in which I have italicized important differences from Rades. 
The major inconsistency in the usual Fuente Ovejuna story, which 
Lope could not remedy, is certainly cleared away by Palencia. With 
only the Rades account before him, Lope himself must have wondered 
why Ferdinand and Isabella should have been so ready to investigate 
and punish the just death of so vicious a tyrant as the official tradition 
represented the Comendador to be, especially if this disturbing influence, 
supporting Portugal and Juana, were really engaged in active hostility 


 Crénica de Enrique IV, escrita en Latin por Alonso de Palencia, Traduccién Castellana 
por A. Paz y Melia, Coleccién de Escritores Cast., 138 (Madrid, 1908), 1v, 199-203. Menén- 
dez y Pelayo has justly remarked, apropos of Lope’s El mejor mozo de Espatia (Estudios .. . 
v, 133): ““No creo que Lope acudiese a esta fuente porque los cédices de las Décadas (the 
Latin title] son muy raros y hasta por los historiadores de profesién han sido mucho menos 
estudiados de lo que debieron.’”’ M. P. believes it possible, however, that Lope may have 
read a manuscript copy of a Castilian compendium of Palencia’s work. 
7 For various estimates of Palencia, see Menéndez y Pelayo, A ntologia de poetas liricos 


Ixv, 1 ff. Paz y Melia: ““Ademds de los documentos, son las Décadas de Palencia la finica 
fuente auténtica para el conocimiento de aquella época.” Zurita: “el historiador mds veraz 
de Espaiia.”’ Etc. 

%§ Summarized by Paz y Melia (op. cit., p. 377) as follows: “Los de Fuente Ovejuna dan 
cruel muerte al comendador Ramfrez de Guzmén (sic), excelente caballero, azuzados éal 
vez por Girén.” Covarruvias too (Tesoro de la lengua cast., 1611, 1674, sub Fuente) seems 
not to accept the usual story without a slight hint of incredulity: ‘los muchos agravios que 
pretendian averles hecho [el Comendador].” 
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to them. The logical assumption would be that they would have wel- 
comed such easy riddance of a powerful enemy, particularly when it was 
already their policy to win over the people and they were looking forward 
to an opportunity of breaking the power of the hostile nobles by wresting 
towns from them as rapidly as possible. At so critical a moment in their 
‘career, the very interest taken by the Reyes Catélicos in the affair at 
Fuente Ovejuna is of itself indicative of the Comendador’s good char- 
acter and of his loyalty to their cause.® It is quite likely, too, that the 
Grand Master should, as Palencia claims, have attempted to stir up in 
Fuente Ovejuna precisely the same sort of a rebellion that Manrique, 
the Conde de Cabra, and our Comendador himself were fomenting in 
the towns of the Marquesado of Villena and the Maestrazgo.! 

So shrewd a judge of men as Palencia must have had good grounds for 
his admiration of the Comendador’s nobility of character. That he like- 
wise admired his culture and refinement, as well as his military virtues, 
is attested by Palencia’s dedication to him of the Castilian translation 
of his Tratado de la perfeccién del triunfo militar: 


. .. al muy noble i religioso sefior don Fernando de Guzman, comendador mayor 
de la Orden cauallerosa de Calatraua . . . los destos tiempos por la mayor parte 
desdefian el saber las instituciones de la nobleza u mucho mis los vsos della; 
fuéme forcado en este librillo atreuerme a reprehensiones . . . estoue algun tanto 
deliberando en cuyo nombre podia mds dignamente vulgarizarlo, i a la fin fué 
acordado que a tu sefiorfa se deufa intitular por muchas razones. Porque 
tomarias gusto dela latinidad i iuzgarias sy en algo se desuiaua la traslacién 
vulgar del enxenplar latino, i por conoscer que fauoreces syngularmente estos 
tales exercicios estudiosos; i conosceris quanto me mouié raz6n a la aspereza del 
reprehender la negligencia i poca ensefianca delo tanto conplidero, i mAs ani- 
mosamente me defenderis de soberuiosas menazas sy algunas iniustamente se 
fizieren. Et allende desto, porque pertenesciendo a tu nobleza e religiosa caual- 
leria el capitanear, siendo dado el gouierno dela gente de armas de Calatrava al 
que posee la mayor encomienda, i vsando el tal exercicio tu sefiorfa, i llam4ndose 
Orden institufda para guerrear contra los infieles, i deuiendo los caualleros de 
Calatrava obedecer lo que mandares en las fazafias de guerra, en ty sélo concurren 
jas tres cosas syn las quales iuntas no se puede alcangar perfeto triunfo militar, 


* However, as will be seen later, the royal attempt to investigate and avenge the 
Comendador’s death must at best have been rather perfunctory. The distractions of so vital 
a war unquestionably kept the monarchs from an adequate administration of justice even 
in the case of a follower “tan leal a su partido.” To this plausible and quite sufficient ex- 
planation of Palencia (see above) may of course be added those obvious reasons of state 
that in the complicated politics of the time dictated measures moderate enough to enable 
Ferdinand and Isabella to make the most of their loss. The murder of the Comendador 
was regrettable, but little could be done about it that would not weaken the royal cause. 

10° Cf., for instance, the uprisings in San Felices (Palencia quotation above) or in Villena 
(Hernando del Pulgar, Crémica de . . . Don Fernando y Dofta Isabel, BAE., uxx, 275a). 
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conuiene a saber: érden, exercicio i obediencia . . . plégate recebirlo . . . i fazerme 
firme escudo i fauor como a tu nobleza muy virtuosa ia mi buen deseo se requiere.!™ 


The Comendador’s patronage of letters is further established by the 
dedication to him also of the Andancas e viages de Pero Tafur.. 
This Prélogo, “‘al muy noble e muy virtuoso sefior D. Fernando de Guz- 
m4n, Comendador mayor de a Orden de Calatrava,’ addresses him as 
a knightly model of virtue, “noble, culto, instruido, y de buen juicio . . ., 
juszgando con direccién y buena fe acerca de los hombres y las cosas,” a 
cavalier of “verdadera nobleza,” of those who have justly merited a 
position as ‘‘cabeceras e governadores de muchos. . .,” a man of taste 
and “gentil esptritu,” to whom literature is known to be a relaxation 
from the “muchos trabajos e ansias que nuestros tiempos, non poco 
nublados, en él non sin causa ponen.’?® Pedro Tafur, who finished, 
organized, and polished the material of his book between 1453 and 1457 ,'™ 
knew the Comendador from long residence in Cérdoba and, in his 
Prélogo, declares himself to be of his ‘“‘parentesco e casa.”’ Little is known 
of Tafur, but he will be found among the Cordovans who so curiously 
came to Fuente Ovejuna immediately after the Comendador’s death. 

Even after one has allowed some discount for the usual dedicatory 
compliments, these Prélogos give an impression of the Comendador’s 
culture, gentlemanliness, and self-discipline that has little in common 
with the brutal, licentious, and villainous role that he is made to play 
by Rades and Lope. This belief in a nobler Comendador is confirmed by 
no less an authority than his own uncle, the famous Fern4n Pérez de 
Guzman. It is almost inconceivable that the sharp eyes of the author of 
Generaciones y Semblanzas, trained to penetrate and weigh impartially 
the souls of his contemporaries, should have been blinded, even by affec- 
tion, to any glaring defects in his nephew. That the latter won the ad- 
miration and even stirred the patriotic hopes of so exacting a judge of 


11 Libros de Antatio V, Dos tratados de Alfonso de Palencia (Madrid, 1876), pp. iii, v, vi, 
vii. A colophon (ibid., p. 167) declares that the Tratado was composed in 1459. This prob- 
ably refers to the translation, whose publication the editor places “‘a fines del siglo décimo 
quinto” (ibid., p. xxvi), a date that should perhaps be set even before that of the Comen- 
dador’s death, April 22, 1476. 

1@ Published by Marcos Jiménez de la Espada and the Marqués de la Fuensanta del 
Falle as vol. vim of the Coleccién de Libros Espatioles Raros o Curiosos (Madrid, 1874).— 
Although the editors follow Rades’ account of the Fuente Ovejuna uprising, they confirm 
my identification of the Comendador: “D. Fernando Gonzélez [sic] de Guzman, Comenda- 
dor de Villarrubia de la Orden de Calatrava y después de la muerte de D. Juan Ramfrez 
de Guzman, Comendador mayor durante la segunda parte del Maestrazgo de D. Pedro 
Girén (m. 1466) y los principios del de su hijo D. Rodrigo Téllez Girén, célebre por su muerte 
y la fama que dié con ella a Fuenteovejuna . . .” (11, 45-46). 

18 Loc. cit., pp. i, ii, xvi, xvii. 1% Thid., p. xx. 
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men is evidenced by the dedication to him of the Loores de los claros 
varones de Espatia, que envié e fizo Fernan Perez de Guzman al noble e 
virtuoso cauallero don Fernan Gomez de Guzman, comendador mayor de 
_ Calatraua, su sobrino. This poem was written before 1452! during the 
author’s retirement after his active and disillusioning career, and, as the 
Prélogo indicates, not long after our Comendador Mayor had assumed 
his office. It should be noted that the latter is spoken of as a youth, is 
praised precisely for his lack of those vices which tradition (i.e., Rades 
and Lope) has set upon him, and that the uncle has taken particular 
pains to declare his eulogy free from prejudice. It is clear that the 
nephew’s bien principiar was quite contrary to the customary procedure 
of young and even older men in power at the time. That so upright a 
Grand Commander—a great military power—should soon have brought 
upon himself the violent hatred of less scrupulous opponents, was, as 
Palencia shows us, inevitable. Perhaps some foreboding of his thus being 
put to the test lies behind stanza 2 in the following extracts, quoted from 
the Loores as significant evidence of his high character: 


1. 3. 


Del poeta es regla recta Non me engafia la afeccién, 
que el que bien comenzé, nin el deudo turba el seso, 
a la mitad ya llegé nin va torcido el peso 
de obra buena e perfecta: de mi poca discrecion: 
tanto me agrada e delecta vuestra dulce condicion 
vuestro bien principiar, e discreta jouentud 
que vos presumo loar muestran en vos /a virlud 
antes de la edad provecta. de vuestra generacion. 


2. 4. 

Bien me membra quel loor Non sé joya mAs preciada 
en la fin se ha de cantar, quel buen mozo virtuoso, 
e de justo o pecador nin bestia m4s enconada 
la muerte ha de sentenciar; quel viejo malo e vicioso; 
e si el bien comenzar por quel tiempo es peligroso 
algunas vezes cansé, tanto de la nueua edad, 
pero quien no comenzé quel mozo usar de honestad 
jamas non pudo acabar. es acto marauilloso.'* 


Despite, or perhaps because of, access to the archives of Calatrava, the 
authenticity of Rades’ account (1572) may be seriously questioned :'” 


10 See Amador de los Rios, Hist. crit. dela lit. esp., v1, note pp. 87-88. 

1% Cancionero castellano del siglo XV, ordenado por R. Foulché-Delbosc, NBAE 19 (Mad- 
rid, 1912), 1, 706. 

107 Menéndez y Pelayo however accepts Rades’ version without the slightest hesitancy 
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1. It is not, as are the accounts of Palencia, Valera, and Zurita, a 
contemporary document based on first hand information. 

2. It is highly suggestive of prejudice that there is in Rades only one 
remark’ derogatory to the Pachecos and Giréns, the most unscrupulous 
and lawless of all the feudal lords of this unlovely epoch and the in- 
evitable target of almost every other, apparently more honest, historian. 
Rades made no comment on the extremely irregular election of the eight 
year old and illegitimate Rodrigo Girén to the Maestrazgo, and seems to 
connive at even the ambitions of Pedro Girén, his father, to marry Isa- 
bella and thus succeed to the throne.° 

3. Rades is absolutely incorrect in stating that the Commendador had 
in Fuente Ovejuna “‘muchos soldados para sustentar en ella la voz del 
Rey de Portogal.’’"° 

4, There is apparently no evidence to support Rades’ statement re- 
garding the Comendador’s offspring: ““Dex6é el Comendador mayor 
muchos hijos, uno de los cuales fué Juan Ramtrez de Guzmén, que tuvo 
el haébito de Calatrava, como paresce por los actos del capitulo general 
della, que se celebré6 en Medina del Campo.’ Since the Comendador 
seems to have been unmarried, the implication of extensively illegitimate 
fatherhood renders such a statement somewhat derogatory, even to a 
feudal lord. It lends likelihood to the Comendador’s traditional reputa- 
tion, but seems to be in reality only a subtle process of denigration, sus- 
piciously consistent with the Grand Master’s official policy, reported by 
Palencia, of making the Comendador appear as villainous as possible. 
The genealogies of Lépez de Haro? and Moreno de Guerra,” although 
enumerating his grandfather’s large family of seven children and his 
father’s family of four, record no direct descendents of the Comendador. 
On the contrary, Guerra states that the Comendador’s property was 
inherited by his elder brother, from which one is inclined to infer that 
the Comendador did not have any legitimate children of his own to 
whom more naturally he might leave his estate. In mentioning Juan 
Ramirez de Guzman as the Comendador’s son—from the hédito, pre- 
sumably at least legitimatized—Rades was evidently suffering from con- 





or suspicion: “El hecho enteramente histérico . . . ; el concienzudo analista . . .” (Estudios, 
v., 195). He calls him a “‘crédulo analista’’ only as regards the miraculous (id. rv, 198). 

108 Fol. 74, where the exchange of Osuna and Cazalla for Fuente Ovejuna and Bélmez 
is qualified as a “‘notorio agravio y enorme daiio” to the order. 

109 Fol. 76" b. 110 See note 13, and for proof of error, infra. 

111 Quoted by Menéndez y Pelayo, Estud., v, 197. 

12 Nobiliario genealdgico de los Reyes y titulos de Espana . . . compuesto por Alonso Lopes 
de Haro (Madrid, 1622). 

12 Tq Casa de los Gusmanes, in Revista de historia y de genealogia espanola, 11 (Madrid, 
1914), 509-510. See infra. 
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fusion either in names or, more likely, in relationships. It was the Comen- 
dador’s brother and heir, not his son, who was Juan Ramirez de Guzmin, 
the mayorazgo of the family having been designated by this name for 
several generations. Rades himself mentions this brother in speaking of 
the father: ‘‘Tuvo un hijo llamado dé Jud de Guzman de quien descienden 
los condes de Teba y Marqueses de Hordales,””™ 

5. Rades’ authority, through its very remoteness, is further lessened 
by the fact that to some extent he himself invalidates the evidence he 
claims to have found in the acts of the general chapter meeting at Medina 
del Campo.™® Only 3 folios later (83'a) he expressly states that “En su 
tiempo fué celebrado capitulo general de esta orden siete vezes. E| 
primero en la Ciudad de Sancta Fe, el afio de mill y quatro cientos y 
nouenta y dos... El quinto en Medina del Campo, afio de mill y 
quienientos y quatro.”’ Within the twenty-eight years that elapsed be- 
tween the Comendador’s death and the Medina convocation there may 
well have arisen some confusion as to names and relationships. 

6. Neither Rodrigo Manrique nor the Conde de Cabra was, as Rades 
declares, officially sent to Ciudad Real by Ferdinand and Isabella. The 
former was summoned by the city itself, and the latter, passing by on 
his way to join Ferdinand, was persuaded by Manrique to stop off 
at Ciudad Real and 2/1 him in his opposition to the Maestre and his 
party, Ferdinand’s consent having been obtained only some time after."* 

7. Don Rafael Ramirez de Arellano, in his illuminating investigation 
of the Rebelién de Fuente Obejuna, contra el Comendador Mayor de Cala- 
trava, Fernan Gémez (sic) de Guzmén"’ has already shown that Rades 
(fol. 74) is wrong in his account of the manner in which Pedro Girén 
effected the exchange of Fuente Ovejuna and Bélmez for Osuna and Ca- 
zalla; that Girén was not, as Rades states, at once put in possession of 
Fuente Ovejuna, but that Fuente Ovejuna was never in his power until 
the Comendador Mayor took it by surprise in 1468; that Rades is in 
error, and even immediately contradicts himself, in saying that all the 
inhabitants of Fuente Ovejuna participated in the rebellion (cf. Palencia) ; 
and that the traditional version of the torment to which the royal in- 
quisitor subjected the whole village, including women and children, is 
by no means certain. 

So our faith in the Rades Chrénica remains shaken,"* no matter 


14 Chrdnica, fol. 70” a. 15 See item 4 above. 

18 See Palencia, Crénica de Enrique IV (Paz y Melia trans.), 11, 405, 412; Mosén Diego 
de Valera, Crénica de los Reyes Catélicos, Ed. Juan de M. Carriazo, Rev. de Filologta Es- 
patiola, Anejo v111 (Madrid, 1927), 16. 

"7 Boletin dela Real Academia dela Historia, xxxrx (1901), 449, 450, 459, 463. 

18 Despite D. Francisco R. de Uhagon’s recognition of Rades as “autoridad respetable 
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whether such errors be innocent slips of fact on the part of the author, 
whether they be the result of his own conscious attempt to gloss over 
an ugly page in the history of the Order, or whether they be caused 
by a distortion of truth already committed and existing at the source 
of the author’s information, the Order’s records. 

The unanimous agreement of contemporary historians such as Valera, 
Zurita, Pulgar, and of course Palencia, establishes beyond doubt the 
fact that, in the Ciudad Real and subsequent episodes, our Comendador 
aided the great Rodrigo Manrique in defending the cause of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, and was hostile to and fought against the Grand Master 
of his Order, with whom he had been at enmity for some time."® 

Palencia:!”° 


Los moradores [de Ciudad Real] que tiempo atras habfan perseguido repetidas 
veces a los conversos de la ciudad, acabando por saquearles sus casas y dar 
muerte a muchos, habian logrado rechazar al maestre de Calatrava D. Rodrigo 
Girén, que acudié en favor de los expulsados e intenté6 por fuerza de armas rein- 
stalarlos en sus moradas. Mas para tener a raya en adelante los ataques del 
poderoso joven a quien obedecian todas las villas lim{trofes, llamaron en su aux- 
ilio al egregio caudillo D. Rodrigo Manrique, garantia cierta de la seguridad de la 
poblacién. ... 

[El Marqués de Villena] supuso a su primo el maestre de Calatrava sobrado 
poderoso para tener a raya a D. Rodrigo Manrique, mas temible desde que se le 
reunieron los 200 caballos venidos a Ciudad Real desde Andalucia a las érdenes 
del conde de Cabra D. Diego de Cérdoba. . . . Los intentos [de Manrique] fueron 
secundados por la compajifa del Conde, y por el parecer concorde del comendador 
Fernando Ramirez de Guzman y de Garcia de Padilla, Clavero de Calatrava. 
Estos en otro tiempo, y contra su voluntad, habian aceptado por Maestre de la 
Orden al mancebo espireo Rodrigo Girén, cuando el poder de Pacheco era formi- 
dable, e imposible oponerse a tantos Comendadores obedientes a su voluntad. 
Pero muerto éste, al punto Ramirez de Guzm4n, como dije, cercé a Belmez, y 
Padilla intent6 apoderarse de Almadén. . . . Por esto Padilla y Ramirez de Gus- 





en cuestiones de las 6rdenes y que estudié con singular provecho los papeles de sus Archi- 
vos.”’ See Ordenes militares: Discursos leidos ante la Real Acad. dela Historia (Madrid, 1898), 
p. 31. Rather partial in his excuses for don Pedro Girén, Uhagon admits, however, that 
Rades echoes certain “‘histéricos errores de mucho bulto en lo que atafie a la muerte de D. 
Pedro, sospechando que murfo por efectos de un veneno . . .”” (ibid.). 

119 One of the two errors in Ramfrez de Arellano’s otherwise admirable study on La Re- 
belién de Fuente Obejuna is that, like Lope, he assumes that the entire Order of Calatrava 
supported Juana: “los calatravos habfan tomado el partido de la Beltraneja” (loc. cit. p. 
456); and again: “con la malquerencia de los lugarefios hacia el Comendador mayor que 
les hacia objeto de toda suerte de vejaciones . . . y con la presuncién de que los Reyes 
Caté6licos verfan con buenos ojos que se les quitaban de en medio un enemigo de alguna 
consideracién como era el Comendador partidario decidido del rey de Portugal, Cérdoba no 
dud6” (ibid., p. 457). Cf. Ilustraciones y notas a las Andangas e viages de Pero Tafur, loc. 
cit., 11, 456. 120 Op. cit., m1, 405, 411-413; rv, 124. See also 11, 408; rv, 19, 20, 23. 
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md4n acordaron reunir sus tropas a las del maestre Manrique y del conde de 
Cabra, a la saz6n alojados en Ciudad Real, a fin de proceder de completo acuerdo, 
ya que era un4nime el propésito de combatir al Maestre de Calatrava y tomar 
las villas del Maestrazgo, especialmente Almagro, donde iba enviando todas las 
tropas que podia recoger. ... 

Mas que todos, el joven D. Rodrigo Girén . . . temia la llegada de D. Alfonso 
de Aragén, legitimo Maestre de Calatrava, a Castilla y a Andalucia, porque 
[éste] ... podria consagrarse por entero a la defensa de su causa en unién 
con el maestre de Santiago D. Rodrigo Manrique, el Conde de Cabra, D. 
Fernando Ramirez de Guzman y Garcia de Padilla, Comendador mayor el uno y 
Clavero el otro de Calatrava; de donde recelaba muy graves quebrantos para 
sus intereses. 


Note the significant and characteristic difference between Palencia’s 
explanation of the Maestre’s motive for attack on Ciudad Real and the 
excuse given by Rades, as quoted above. With a well established In- 
quisition, succor of the suspected and hated conversos could scarcely have 
received the sympathy of good Catholics, and it was apparently Rades’ 
office to present the Maestre and his Order in as fair a light as possible. 

The less detailed Valera follows Palencia closely in recording not 
only Fernando Ramirez (sic) de Guzmin’s alliance at Ciudad Real with 
Manrique, Cérdoba and Padilla, but also his opposition to Don Rodrigo 
Girén as Maestre and his active warfare against him. So too, Zurita: 


Iuntaronse con él [Manrique] para hazer guerra al Maestre de Calatraua desde 
Ciudad Real, Don Diego Hernandez de Cordoua, Conde de Cabra, con dozientos 
de cauallo, y Don Hernando Ramirez de Guzman, Comendador de Calatraua, y 
Don Garcia de Padilla Clauero de aquella orden, que eran enemigos del Maestre, 
y el Comendador mayor tenia cercado el castillo de Belmez. .. . 

El Maestre Don Rodrigo Manrique y el Conde de Cabra y ef Comendador 
mayor y el Clauero de Calatraua desde Ciudad Real hazian de guerra contra 
Don Rodrigo Tellez Giron, Maestre de Calatrava, y procurauan que fuese 
echado de aquella dignidad. 
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Pulgar’ confuses the Comendador with his successor, but at least 
recognizes that he joined Padilla in support of Ferdnando and Isabel: 


nt he aks ak 


Algunos de los caballeros que eran en la compafifa del Marqués de Villena e del 
Maestre de Calatrava, . . . e de los que segufan el partido del Rey de Portogal, 
considerando que la via que aquellos sus sefiores llevaban, era contraria a la 
via de la lealtad que eran obligados a guardar a su Rey e a su tierra, se apartaron 


121 Op. cit., pp. 16-17, 40, 54-55. 

12 Jerénimo Zurita y Castro, Anales de la Corona de Aragén (Zaragoca, 1610-70), tomo 
Iv, lib. xx, cap. xxviii (fol. 240° a), cap. xxxi (fol. 243” a). 

3 Hernando del Pulgar, Crénica de Don Fernando y Dofa Isabel, Segunda Parte, Cap. 
xvii, BAE ixx, 267b, 275a. 
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dellos. Especialmente se apartaron los dos principales caballeros de aquella Orden 
de Calatrava, conviene a saber: el Clavero Don Garcia Lépez de Padilla, que fué 
después Maestre, e Don Diego de Castrillo, Comendador mayor. 


In his account of the Ciudad Real episode, Pulgar makes no mention 
even by title of either the Clavero or the Comendador. 

The Comendador’s support of the Reyes Catélicos is confirmed by a 
letter of Ferdinand himself, written to his father November 14, 1475, 
from Burgos: 


. .. El Marques de Villena, pasado al Marquesado, fue destrocado por el Mas- 
tre Don Rodrigo Manrique e por el Conde de Cabra e Comendador mayor e 
Clauero de Calatraua, e yuan por lo cercar. Esta fortaleza se estrecha continua- 
mente, e creo el cerco della non puede mucho durar.™ 


Although Valera (1412-1480) unquestionably made use of the first 
part of Palencia’s Decadas’™ for his account of the war with Portugal 
(1474-80), he added to it in his Crénica de los Reyes Catélicos, as Car- 
riazo notes,’ “‘variantes novedades y juicios que dan valor personal a 
su relato.” As an active participator in contemporary events, and as one 
in “intensa correspondencia con los Reyes Catélicos” in 1476,"" there 
is little likelihood of his not having had reliable first-hand information 
of his own about the taking of Ciudad Real and the warfare on the 
Grand Master of Calatrava. Zurita’s notes on the Valera manuscript in 
the British Museum, and his familiarity, as Ferdinand’s Chronicler, 
with the original documents, show his own direct knowledge of the events 
he describes. That Valera and Zurita (and Pulgar) agree with and even 
closely follow Palencia simply confirms the accuracy of the latter’s ac- 
count.!8 Unfortunately Valera and Zurita omit the Fuente Ovejuna 
story entirely, probably as being too minor an incident in the reign of the 
Catholic Monarchs to warrant mention, It is precisely this historical un- 
importance, as compared to very similar events elsewhere,”* that has 
allowed the highly colored traditional account of Fuente Ovejuna’s re- 
bellion to go unchallenged. 


1% Paz y Melia, Cronista Alonso Palencia, Nustracié6n 94, p. 205. 

1% Of which his Memorial de diversas hazahas (BAE .txx, 3-95) is a compendium, and 
may at times have been used by Lope (cf. n. 96). 

1% Paz y Melia, op. cit., p. ix. 127 Tbid., pp. vi, viii. 

138 Cf. ibid., pp. cxl-cxli; “Unas veces traduciendo a la letra, otros resumiendo mucho y 
siempre afiadiendo notas personales, la obra de Valera conserva un gran valor hasta en 
aquello en que sigue a Palencia mds fielmente. Pero adem4s de los cap{itulos informados 
por Palencia, Valera tiene otros completamente originales, donde sus noticias valen como 
fuente capital y a veces finica.”—See ibid., p. cxxv; on Zurita, Menéndez y Pelayo, Es- 
tudios, . . . V, p. 126. 129 Alcaraz, for instance. See Palencia, op. cit., m1, 403-409. 
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The Comendador must be judged by the standards of his time.’*° 
Probably he did not abuse the recognized rights of any feudal baron, and 
certainly he was no worse than the Giréns, the Pachecos, or many 
another fellow noble of this cruel and loose epoch. Indeed contemporary 
testimony recognizes in him an unusually high degree of respectability. 
He seems in any case to have been the victim not so much of his own 
extortion and vices, as of a political situation for which he himself was 
in no way responsible. It was clearly against the established tyranny of 
the Order of Calatrava, of which the Comendador was little more than 
an instrument and representative, that Fuente Ovejuna really rebelled. 
It is highly significant that even in Rades (and of course in Lope), the 
town’s appeal for protection is to the king and queen rather than to the 
Maestre, although in both Rades and Lope the latter is represented as 
most sympathetic and generous. There is no reason to assume that when 
the Order of Calatrava was given Fuente Ovejuna and Bélmez, the 
former did not share the latter’s resentment at the change." Obviously, 
in the Order’s determined attempt later to regain the highly desirable 
Fuente Ovejuna, it must have been found most expedient to place the 
blame for the town’s dissatisfaction with the Calatrava yoke upon a 
dead officer hostile to the Maestre, and, as Palencia declares, the in- 
habitants too, as an excuse for the passion of their own brutally exces- 
sive cruelty, may well have been inclined to exaggerate the Comenda- 
dor’s offences. 

In his Rebelién de Fuente Obejuna contra el Comendador de Calatrava, 
Fernin Gomez de Guzmdén, Don Rafael Ramirez de Arellano confirms 
me in my belief that for Fuente Ovejuna’s violent shift from the juris- 
diction of the Order of Calatrava, the Comendador was little more than 
a pretext. Apparently unfamiliar with Palencia, Ramirez makes no at- 
tempt to whiten the character of the Comendador, whose traditional 
villainry, as per Rades, he accepts without question and whom he er- 
roneously supposes to have supported Juana and Portugal. But his 
otherwise convincing study of the Fuente Ovejuna rebellion, fortified 
with authoritative contemporary documents from the archives of the 
Ayuntamiento of Cérdoba, discloses a hitherto unsuspected factor of 
the greatest importance. Ramirez reaches the startling but in the main 
acceptable conclusion that: 


13 By which Uhagon (op. cit., p. 34) would whitewash even Don Pedro Girén: ‘Todas 
estas culpas que no niego las tuuiera, m4s que vicios personales, eran achaques del caos 
que anublaba con su velo a toda la monarqufa. . . .” 131 See Palencia quotation above. 

18 Boletin de la Real Academia de la Historia, xxx1x (1901), 446-512.—I became aware 
of Ramfrez’s valuable investigation only after I had already reached my conclusion as to 
the Comendador’s innocence and had announced it in the 1929 Program of the M.L.A. as 
a paper to be read by title. 133 See note 119. 
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el molin de Fuente Obejuna fué motivado por el afin de Cérdoba de recobrar su villa, 
amparada en la ley de 1442 y reales cédulas de 1465 y 1475, levando a alld 
hombres de armas y directores de la rebelién, y alentando a los de Fuente-Obejuna 
para que se vengaran de los agravios del comendador y sacudiesen el yugo de la 
Orden, volviendo al dominio de la ciudad.™ 


Under Juan II, the splendid efforts of Don Alvaro de Luna to combat 
the excessive prerogatives of a towering nobility, and firmly establish 
the crown over the ruins of feudal sefiorios, had resulted only in the 
martyrdom of the great Condestable and the consequent postponement 
of absolute monarchical power until the happy sovereignty of Ferdinand 
and Isabella. But meanwhile, the struggle between the great lords and 
the king reached the point where, in the 1442 Cortes of Valladolid, a 
declaration of the right of vassals to rebel against new seflores, though 
imposed upon them by the Crown itself, was, with royal approval, made 
a law of the kingdom. Royal donations of towns and villages were de- 
clared to redound so perniciously to the diminution, dissolution and 
general division of the realm that they were thereafter prohibited, as 
were even exchanges of towns: 


. . . se puede hacer resistencia actual o verbal de cualquier calidad que sea o ser 
pueda aunque sea con tumulto de gente de armas ...e que los vecinos de los 
tales cibdades e villas e logares e castillos se puedan tomar a la . . . corona real 
. . . por su propria actoridad en cualquier tiempo e resistir por fuerza de armas.’* 


Ramirez convincingly shows that this statute was fundamental to the 
Fuente Ovejuna uprising in 1476. Ignoring the law, as had in the end 
Juan II himself, Enrique IV had paid for the support of D. Pedro Girén, 
then Maestre of Calatrava, by making him the already mentioned grant 
in perpetuity (juro de heredad) of Fuente Ovejuna and Bélmez, villas 
of Cérdoba (Valladolid, August 6, 1460). Shortly after (November, 
1463), as seen from the first Palencia quotation, Pedro Girén succeeded 
in persuading his Order to transfer to him, in exchange for these two 
towns, the more desirable Osuna and Cazalla,'* and since Osuna had 
been part of the Encomienda mayor, Fuente Ovejuna was substituted 
for it. Although Cérdoba had not consented to the despoiling of her 
villas, Enrique gave Pedro Girén a second grant of Fuente Ovejuna and 


4 Loc. cit., p. 466. 

1% Op. cit., p. 447, quoted from Cortes de los antiguos reinos de Leén y Castilla, pub. by the 
Real Acad. de la Hist., 1866. 

1% Uhagon (op. cit., pp. 20-21) is not altogether convincing in his argument that this 
exchange was a fair one, and that the resultant criticism of D. Pedro Girén was therefore 
unjust. The official document of transfer (March 20, 1464) credits Fuente Ovejuna with 
985 vassals and declares that “sin las alcabalas e tercias, en ella hay salvo de rentas ordi- 
narias ochenta mill e setecientos maravedis.” 
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Bélmez, and the exchange was definitely effected March 22, 1464. The 
City of Cérdoba petitioned the Crown to annul this and other dédivas 
and to restore her /ugares; but although this petition was approved, the 
towns were not surrendered, and officially remained in the power of 
the Order of Calatrava until wrested from it by force on the occasion 
celebrated in Lope’s play. Such encouragement of civil war between 
pueblos and ricos-omes by granting rights and then revoking them is only 
too characteristic of Enrique IV. His last cédula, June 11, 1465, not only 
annulled the grant of Fuente Ovejuna and Bélmez to Pedro Girén (and 
two other grants to the Maestre of the Order of Alcd4ntara), but confirm- 
ing the 1442 law of Valladolid, it again recognized the right of rebellion 
and authorized Cérdoba to recover by arms the places that had been 
taken from her. Cérdoba, however, was not at this time obliged to resort 
to violence in order to regain her possessions, for in spite of the grants 
of Juan II and Enrique IV, the villas and aldeas in question had not 
actually separated from their metropolis. But this grant confirmed her 
rights over Fuente Ovejuna when later the Comendador Mayor of 
Calatrava made it his. 

The audacious young Alfonso de Aguilar had been bossing Cérdoba 
with the absolute power of a sefior natural, but with violent opposition 
from D. Diego Fernandez de Cérdoba, our frequently mentioned Conde 
de Cabra. This civil dissention, a distraction which had prevented 
Cérdova from officially recovering her possessions, was carefully watched 
by the Comendador Mayor from Caracuel, until one night in 1468 he 
found a propitious occasion for seizing Fuente Ovejuna by surprise of 
arms. It was at this time that he established the residence which he 
maintained there up to his death. In the war of succession following the 
death of Enrique IV, the astute D. Alonso de Aguilar finally declared 
in favor of Isabella. With his old and powerful enemy the Conde de 
Cabra at Ciudad Real fighting our Grand Master, Aguilar now not only 
continued to be master of Cérdoba, but at last found himself free to at- 
tend to the affairs of his city. At Valladolid, April 20, 1475, he obtained 
from Ferdinand and Isabella two decrees granting Cérdoba the restitution 
of Fuente Ovejuna and other usurped properties. These also authorized 
the inhabitants of villages and towns in the power of grandes to take the 
opportunity “de se alzar e rebelar para nos e para la nuestra corona real 
sin por ello caer ni incurrir en pena ni calunia alguna.’’*" So for the third 
time now the right of rebellion had received monarchical sanction. With 
the royal promise of immunity, no matter what crime might be com- 
mitted, Cérdoba no longer hesitated to recover her town by stirring up, 


187 Ramfrez, op. cit., p. 457. 
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supporting, and perhaps even leading the revolt that ended in the death 
of the Comendador and the return of Fuente Ovejuna to her y a la 
Corona.* 

As regards the final disposition of Fuente Ovejuna, the Calatravan 
protest at its assumption by Cérdoba as an aldea, the Order’s appeal to 
the Pope, and the ultimately favorable judgment obtained by it in the 
Audiencia de Rota, Ramirez agrees with Rades, but advances a docu- 
ment® that is much more authentic than the latter’s account and that 
serves to support his own opinion that Cérdoba was in reality the author 
of the rebellion. From this document one learns that during the days 
of the motin, or very shortly after it, Fuente Ovejuna was strangely 
visited by three Cordovan veinticuatros who, obviously after some suc- 
cess, returned to their city with a significantly mysterious official com- 
munication. Cérdoba at once sent back a fully accredited delegation of 
five'*° to reply in person. No time was lost, for on April 29, only six days 
after the Comendador’s death, Cordovan plenipotentiaries arrived in 
Fuente Ovejuna to read las dos cédulas de los Reyes Catélicos and to 
complete the transfer. Their welcome is recorded with a vivid picture 
of mob excitement that is quite as convincing as is Rades’ description 
of the rejoicing over the Comendador’s death. The language of this 
document betrays the Cordovans’ attitude: they came determined not 
so much to accept a submissive plea for protection as to take, to recover 
possession. A bull of Innocent VIII, confirming the final award of Fuente 
Ovejuna to Calatrava, clearly implies that the rebellion had been in- 
stigated by Cordovans. Sextus IV had already condemned the conduct 
of both Cérdoba and Fuente Ovejuna, and Innocent now renews this 
official censure. “Los hijos de iniquidad’—public officials and in- 
habitants of Cérdoba—were excommunicated and subjected to other 
ecclesiastical sentences “‘por aquello de haber imvadido y ocupado de 
hecho y de propia rebeldia la mencionada villa que a la dicha milicia 
pertenecia.”” 

* Ramfrez’s acceptance of Rades’ word regarding the Comendador’s 
alleged wrongs to Fuente Ovejuna and his support of Juana and Portu- 
gal is a very natural mistake, for these two charges do afford an explana- 
tion of the lack of mercy shown the Comendador—a victim of illogical 
mob fury—the night of the rebellion. That they have not been verified 


48 Lope’s treatment of the Fuente Ovejuna rebellion must of course not be confused 
with its real historical significance, which, as has been shown, he stresses no more than is 
necessary for his purely dramatic purpose. 138 Num. 1V, loc. cit., pp. 476-503. 

40 Among whom was the Comendador’s friend, Pedro Tafur, who had dedicated to him 
his Andancas ¢ viages, as has been seen. 

4 Ramfrez, op. cit., p. 487. 18 Tbid., pp. 465-466. 
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by Ramirez is doubtless due to the fact that he does not consider them 
the real reason for the revolt. 


Es induable que no sélo el impulso y la sugestién partieron de Cérdoba, sino 
que los que embistieron la casa de la encomineda debieron ser hombres de armas 
de la ciudad [Cérdoba], porque si el comendador tenfa allf tantos soldados [ac- 
cording to Palencia, a fallacious premise], no hubieran podido atacarle por si 
solos los vecinos pacfficos, y porque muy cerca en Fuente-Obejuna mismo esta- 
ban unos veinticuatros cordoveses que fueron los mediadores . . . Por otro lado, 
aunque Rades lo diga, no tomaron parte en el hecho todos los habitantes del lugar, 
sino los amigos de Cérdoba, lo cual se prueba con las siguientes palabras del 
mismo escritor: Los de Fuente-Obejuna después de haber muerto al Comendador 
mayor, quitaron las varas y cargos de justicia a los que estaban puestos por esta 
Orden, cuya era la jurisdicién, y dieronla a quien quisieron, y afiadimos nosotros 
que si todos /os alcaldes, regidores, justicia y regimiento con los otros vecinos fueron 
a matarle, zpor qué después de muerto, les quitaron a estos las varas y se las 
dieron a otros? Silas justicias[probably the better class of citizens] hubieran tomado 
parte, hubieran seguido mandando hasta que la ciudad de Cérdoba o los reyes 
decidieran quién habia de seguir ejerciendo la gobernacién en lo sucesivo.'** 


This seems sound argument. That the entire population of Fuente 
Ovejuna did not participate in the rebellion, that the proverbial un- 
animity of the town was something of an afterthought to gild a legend, 
and not yet in actual operation, is further substantiated by evidence in 
the Cordovan documents—though unnoticed by Ramfrez—of a certain 
hesitation, if not resistance, on the part of some of the Fuente-Ovejunans. 
The official delegation that had come from Cérdoba to take over Fuente 
Ovejuna seems to have found it necessary at times to employ a slightly 
irritated and almost menacing tone. Evidently, some of the Fuente 
Ovejuna leaders were at least lukewarm towards Cérdoba, and may have 
even considered the advisability of remaining under Calatravan juris- 
diction. There is a note of complaint and protest in this Cordovan 
declaration: 


. . . pedian e pidieron e requirieron e afrontaron a los dichos concejo e officiales e 
omes buenos e vecinos de la dicha villa de Fuente bexuna una e dos e tres veces 
por primera e segunda e tercera requisiciones e por quantas mas podian e de 
derecho debian que luego en punto sin otra ninguna dilacion ni tardanza ni 
escusa se tornen e restituyan e vuelvan a la dicha cibdad de Cordoba . . . dando 
e presentandoles la obediencia segun son tenidos e obligados. . . .“ 


Certainly the Cordovan delegation did not at once convince the 
Fuente Ovejuna representatives, for the latter took a copy of the Cor- 
dovan arguments and withdrew for deliberation, declaring that “se 
verian sobre ello e darian su respuesta.’ It was not until later in the 


18 Tbid., p. 459, M4 Tbid., p. 485. 45 Tbid., p. 486. 
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day that a favorable reply was returned to the Cordovans and they were 
finally invited within the town. Although the concejo, alcaldes, and many 
other Fuente-Ovejunans, enumerated by name, are recorded as having 
declared their pleasure at being subjects and vassals of Cérdoba a una 
voz e cada uno por st, it is quite probable that with some this may have 
been only an expedient gesture, a tactful acceptance of the inevitable. 

The authentic and most logical version of the Fuente Ovejuna re- 
bellion remains that of Palencia, seemingly as unfamiliar to Ramirez 
as it was to Rades and Lope. In rationalizing his findings regarding 
Cérdoba’s guilt, Ramirez employs two—and perhaps three—erroneous 
assumptions that an acquaintance with Palencia would have obviated. 
But this does not in any way invalidate his conclusion, for the material 
discovered by him not only confirms the Palencia account, but fills its 
major gap. The result is all the more credible for having been attained 
independently, and in spite of the handicap of tradition. 

It will be recalled that Palencia expressly states that both D. Rodrigo 
Girén and D. Alfonso de Aguilar “andaban buscando medio de des- 
hacerse del Comendador, constantemente hostil a D. Rodrigo Girén,” 
that ‘“Mensageros enviados por D. Rodrigo Girén y D. Alfonso de Aguilar 
para preparar sus dafiados fines, les excitaron [a los de Fuente Ovejuna} 
a dar muerte al Comendador en secretas reuniones celebradas en los 
escondrijos de los montes.’’*? Ramirez’s documents reveal similar extra- 
mural meetings between Cordovans and Fuente-Ovejunans, but so far as 
is actually stated, only after the Comendador’s death, and without the 
slightest hint that they may have been motivated by D. Alfonso’s per- 
sonal enmity toward the Comendador rather than by a patriotic desire 
of the whole city to regain its town. Of course, the Cordovans’ documents 
are probably almost as prejudiced, as scrupulously innocent of any evi- 
dence that might gravely incriminate the powerful individual who super- 
vised or dictated them, as are the Calatravan documents used by 
Rades."** It would be unreasonably naive not to expect some whitewash 
in both. The whole truth lies only in the impartial middleground of 
Palencia. Unlike Rades’ material, the Cordovan documents seem to be 
true in every detail. But with suspicious reticence, they reveal no more 
than is absolutely necessary for the presentation of their claim to Fuente 
Ovejuna. However, a political-personal equation may be formulated by 
very easy algebra, for in 1476, Cérdoba and D. Alfonso de Aguilar were 
identities. We may substitute the one for the other and obtain a second 
personal motive for the Comendador’s death, a motive that now casts 
some light on Palencia’s reference to Aguilar’s hatred. Cérdova is 
Aguilar: her desire for Fuente Ovejuna is his desire for Fuente Ovejuna. 


M6 Thid., p. 489. M7 Op. cit., tv, 199, 201. M8 See supra. 
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After long civil strife for control, Aguilar had been left absolute master 
of Cérdoba, as has been said, only by the departure of the Conde de 
Cabra, D. Diego Fernandez de Cérdoba, to aid Ferdinand and Isabella. 
Cabra’s continued opposition to our Grand Master of Calatrava—de- 
fending Ciudad Real and harassing the M aestrazgo—and his alliance with 
our Comendador gave Aguilar and the Maestre a twofold community of 
interests that was much too strong to be disturbed by their nominal and 
purely egocentric support of rival factions in the war of succession. The 
political existence, the material prosperity, the ambitions of each neces- 
sitated the removal of these two common enemies. And both Aguilar and 
Girén were unscrupulous.'*® That such men should have considered the 
Comendador a serious obstacle—and perhaps a more imminent menace 
than even Cabra—is of itself a tribute both to his military skill and to 
his integrity. There had been a third and fourth bond of sympathy be- 
tween the master of Cérdoba and the Maestre of Calatrava in the fact 
that both favored and even defended the judios conversos,'*® that they 
were cousins-in-law through Aguilar’s having married the daughter of 
the Maestre’s uncle, D. Juan Pacheco, who was of Jewish descent on 
both sides of his family."* However, their common hostility to the 
Comendador was based on purposes so entirely different that a success- 
ful combination of their opposition made it inevitable that the Maestre 
should pay for the death of the Comendador by the loss to his order of 
a desirable town. The young Maestre—politically unsophisticated as 
compared with the astute Aguilar—either did not realize this until too 
late, or considered it the lesser of two evils. To him, the interests of his 
Order were always a secondary consideration. Above all else, he wanted 
to be rid of a powerful opponent, an officer of his Order second only to 
himself in importance, who constantly menaced his illegitimate au- 
thority and position as Grand Master. On the other hand, D. Alfonso 
sought, from behind his civic mask, the removal of a formidable captain 
whose existence prevented his regaining Fuente Ovejuna and thus ex- 
tending his power. It seems a very likely agreement that the Maestre’s 
activity against Cabra, at and after Ciudad Real, should be balanced 
by the service of Aguilar’s brutal underlings in the Rebellion at Fuente 
Ovejuna." In any event, there were “algunos caballeros (sic) cordo- 


4° Tt must be remembered that Lope’s conception of the Maestre has been touched with 
the glory of legend. 

18 See Ramirez, op. cit., p. 454; Palencia, op. cit. m1, 108-115, and Ciudad Real quotation 
supra. 161 Amador de los Rios, Historia de los Judios, 111, 34, n. 1. 

1 With characteristic discretion, Aguilar himself did not go to Fuente Ovejuna even 
with the official delegation. The bloody character of his henchmen, the desenfrenado popu- 
lacho, may be seen from the Palencia passage last cited in note 120. 
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beses a devocién de . . . Rodrigo Girén,” who in 1473 had already proved 
themselves only too eager for the most rabid violence.'™ 

Ramirez too has sensed in the Rades (and Lope) version of the Fuente 
Ovejuna story inconsistencies and improbabilities sufficient to oblige one 
to consider it in some respects “una leyenda interesante y simpAtica, 
pero falsa.”"* The heroic reticence of even women and children when 
put to wholesale torture by the royal inquisitor is a splendid bit of folk- 
lore, and of course eventually the basis of refranes such as Fuente Abe- 
juna’® todos a una, but its certainty of fact is quite as questionable as is 
the traditional unanimity of Fuente Ovejuna sentiment, which Ramirez 
has likewise punctured. 


Creemos que los Reyes Catélicos se alegraron del caso v lo consideraron como un 
hecho de armas en la lucha contra Portugal, que ademas reconocerian que ellos 
mismos lo habian autorizado por su cédula de Valladolid de 20 de abril de 1475, 
y que a las reclamaciones de los calatravos se hicieron los sordos, motivando el 
que éstos acudieran a Roma, ya que no encontraban en Espafia la justicia que 
deseaban. Si los reyes enviaron el pesquisidor seria pura formula y no apretaria 
mucho los cordeles, pues de otro modo, por lo menos las mujeres y los mancebos 
hubieran hablado, si no todos la major parte.™™ 


The torture may indeed have been little more than a gesture, but if so, 
it was, as has been shown, not because the Comendador had been hostile 
to Fernando and Isabel. He had unquestionably been their loyal sup- 
porter, and this fact alone made it necessary that they show some royal 
decency, that they complicate even a perhaps welcome situation by 
sending an inquisitor. Aguilar’s domination of Cérdoba and his luke- 
warm support of Isabella would seem, however, to make him an infi- 
nitely greater evil than the Comendador. But even if the Reyes Catéli- 
cos had literally gained ground by the shift of Fuente Ovejuna from the 
jurisdiction of Calatrava, they had certainly lost a valuable captain. 
Though sincerely regrettable, his death demanded diplomatic resigna- 
tion, for it was most likely, if not certain, that if the authority and 
rights of Calatrava were implicitly sustained by the punishment of the 
rebels, the rich encomienda major would now be bestowed upon some 
knight friendly to the Maestre and hostile to Ferdinand and Isabella. 
This could readily be prevented, however: if not by frankly recognizing 
Fuente Ovejuna’s embarrassing right to rebel against a royal follower, 
at least by conniving at this rebellion to the extent of finding no one 


18 Palencia, loc. cit., p. 109. 1% Ramfrez, op. cit., p. 463. 

1% That Ovejuna is a popular corruption of Abejuna (<abeja) is evident both from the 
swarm of bees that crowns Fuente Ovejuna’s coat of arms, and from the mucha y rica miel 
(Zerolo) that is still one of the town’s principal products. 1% Tbid., pp. 463-464. 
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guilty, of not antagonizing a loyal town. The Comendador was simply 
an innocent sacrifice to the looming cause of national unity. 

Supporting the hypothesis that the Comendador may have met a 
more unjust death than, for political reasons, the records of his Order, 
and even of the Crown, cared to admit, is the unnoticed but suspiciously 
unnatural fact that in none of the contemporary documents adduced 
by Ramirez to show in minute detail the process by which Cérdoba took 
possession of Fuente Ovejuna, within a week of the Comendador’s death, 
is there any reference to his traditionally cruel or licentious character. 
Certainly the situation would have warranted, should, it would seem, 
have provoked some expression of satisfaction at having avenged or 
escaped the alleged abuses recorded by Rades. It would surely have 
been impossible for the populace to have so soon forgotten or forgiven 
such personal misbehavior on the part of its late sefior. The only charge 
made against the Commandador is the purely political-military fact that 
eight years before, in disregard of Cérdoba’s rights, ‘‘por fuerza e contra 
toda justicia e razon don Fernando Gomez de Guzman comendador 
mayor de Calatrava entré e tomé e ocupé violentamente la posesion vel 
quasi de la dicha villa de Fuente bexuna e despojé della a la dicha cibdad 
[Cérdoba] e la a tenido como forzosador e injusto detentor.. . fasta 
agora que el dicho comendador mayor pasé de la presente vida.”’*" This 
pasé de la presente vida impresses one as being remarkably gentle for 
reference to the Comendador’s violent end. As might be expected from 
such euphemism, the Cordovans elsewhere eschew even mention of 
the Comendador. Casually, in fact too casually, they go on to explain 
that they have taken this opportunity of claiming their rights to Fuente 
Ovejuna ‘pues la dicha posesion de la dicha villa esta vaqua e por ninguna 
persona no est4 ocupada.’”®* There is an equally scrupulous lack of al- 
lusion to the Comendador among the Fuente-Ovejunans, even in the 
demonstration of popular excitement that marks their welcome to the 
Cordovans."*® 

Among the curious symbolical ceremonies with which the submission 
of Fuente Ovejuna to Cérdoba was solemnized on April 30, were the 
demolition of the pillory and the gallows and, later, the obliteration 
by a Cordovan named Martin de Caicedo—no member of the official 
delegation, but perhaps of those who had participated in the uprising— 
of certain figures painted over the Cal Maestra gate and said to be the 
Comendador’s arms. Ramirez may read too much into the simple and 
indifferent language with which the escribanos have described the latter 


187 Tbid., p. 484 (Doc. rv). 488 Doc. rv, loc. cit., p. 485. 
169 Quite comparable to the mob scenes described by Rades and dramatized by Lope. 
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scene,!®° for he would sense “cierta rabia en los actos de Martin de Cai- 
cedo como si hubiera sido de los combatie tes la noche del 23 y atin le 
durase el ardor de la lucha.” But even if one does not interpret this 
episode as merely another symbolic act indicative of a change in juris- 
diction, the further absence of derogatory remarks is, under such stimu- 
lating circumstances, only the more suspicious. These instances of uni- 
versal restraint may be interpreted, I think, not only as a silent tribute 
to the Comendador himself, but as group consciousness of being in- 
volved—though perhaps unwillingly—in a wanton act of injustice of 
which, as a whole, both communities were now ashamed, and of which 
the less said the better. 


The name of the Comendador is shrouded in disagreement. Pulgar'® 
obviously mistakes him for his successor, the Comendador Mayor Don 
Diego de Castrillo. Mariana’ and Covarruvias' call him Ferndn (or 
Hernan) Pérez de Guzman, no doubt confusing him, in Japsus calami, 
with his illustrious uncle of this same name (1376?-1460?), the author 
of Generaciones y semblanzas. When, however, the latter dedicates his 
Loores de los claros varones to the Comendador Mayor de Calatrava, su 
sobrino, he calls him, as has been seen, Don Fernin Gémez de Guzman. 
This is valuable evidence, since there is in the Order of Calatrava no 
other Comendador Mayor of this name, and one may assume that the 
great biographer addresses so close a member of his own family with 
considerable first hand information. That Lope likewise calls the Comen- 
dador Fernan Gémez de Guzman is due simply to the fact that it is by 
this name that he is repeatedly mentioned in his source, the Rades 
Chrénica, where, excluding the Fuente Ovejuna episode, his name is 
thus listed three times among the frailes and comendadores of the Order," 
and once merely as Frey Fernando de Guzman.’® It is again as Hernan 
Gémez de Guzman that Dr. Lorenzo Galindez Carvajal speaks of him 
in his Anales breves del reinado de los Reyes Catélicos,™ incorrectly placing 
his murder in 1477, but adding an authoritative bit of information to 
the effect that “era hijo de D. Juan Ramirez de Guzmin, que ansimismo 
fué comenador mayor de Calatrava y de Otos.” 

This evidence of our Comendador’s paternity is confirmed by Moreno 


160 After knocking down what remained of the pillory, “‘tomé en sus manos una lanza, e 
derribé e derrocé la corteza de la pared de encima de la dicha puerta . . .” ibid., p. 463. 

161 Op. cit., cap. xvii, p. 267b. 

1 Historia general de Espana, lib. xxtv, cap. xi, BAE xxxt, 193a, Mariana seems to 
have followed Rades; his sympathies are not with the Comendador, and he erroneously 
makes him a supporter of Portugal and Juana. 183 Op. cit., under Fuente. 

14 Op. Cit., fols. 78° b, 81" b, 157°. 16 Thid., fol. 78° b. 1 BAE ixx, 542a 
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de Guerra in an article on La Casa de los Guzmanes,'" where it is shown 
that the Comendador was the son of: 


Don Juan Ramirez de Guzm4n, llamado Carne de Cabra por su fortaleza de 
cuerpo en la guerra, hijo mayor [de Juan Ramirez de Guzmin, hijo tercero de 
Pedro Suarez de Toledo, el Sefior de Auiados;] fué Comendador mayor 
de la orden de Calatrava con las cuatro encomiendas juntas de Ortos, Osuna, 
Caracuel y Guadalerza, pretenso Maestre de la orden, contra el clauero D. 
Fernando de Padilla [1442] cuando se crey6 muerto al maestre D. Luis Gonzalez 
de Guzman. 


In none of the accounts of this struggle for the maestrazgo is our Comen- 
dador himself mentioned as participating, like the rest of the family,'** 
in the gory defeat of his father at the hands of Padilla. Upon the death 
of the latter (1443), three months after election, our Comendador’s 
valiant father, who has been eulogized by Pulgar in his Claros varones,'* 
again claimed the maestrazgo, this time in legitimate opposition to D. 
Pedro Girén (our Maestre’s father). The ensuing contest rent the entire 
kingdom with such bitter dissention that royal intervention became 
necessary. In the end, Pedro was officially recognized as Maestre, and 
satisfactory indemnities were paid D. Juan (1445-48). The mutual 
hatred of Comendador Mayor and Maestre, however, was inherited, and 
soon revived, by their sons, According to Rades, our Comendador’s 
father remained in possession of the Encomienda Mayor. Guerra, who 
omits this episode, concludes: 
Fallecié [D. Juan] muy anciano en tiempo del rey D. Enrique [1474], retirado 
en el hoy destruido Monasterio de Nuestra Sefiora de la Esperanza de Ocajfia, 
donde recibié sepultura. Hijos del Comendador Mayor fueron: 

1°. Don Juan Ramirez de Guzm4n que continua . . . Primero sefior de las 
villas de Teba y Ardales, Mariscal de Castilla, Corregidor de Segouia del Con- 
sejo Real de los Reyes Catélicos. Siruié al Rey D. Juan II de Embajador para 
el Rey de Portugal sobre la conquista de Berbaria y Guinea (1454);!”° hallése 
en su senectud en las guerras del reino de Granada contra los moros. 

2°. [Our Comendador], Don Fernan Gémez de Guzmin, Comendador de 
Talavera y de las Casas de Plascencia en la 6rden de Calatrava, luego Comen- 
dador Mayor de la érden, cuyos bienes hered6 su hermano con autorizati6én 
de ella!” el afio 1476 [date of his murder in Fuente Ovejuna]. Tuvo otro hermano 
del que ignoro su nombre. . . . 

187 Revista de historia y de genealogta espafiola, 11 (Madrid, 1914), 509-510. 

168 His father, his two uncles, and his elder brother, called only Juan by Guerra, were 
made prisoners, and four of his cousins were killed. 

1 Titulo xiv, ed. Clésicos cast., p. 108.—The editor, confusing father and son, incor- 
rectly assumes that the victim at Fuente Ovejuna was the former. 

170 Cf. Ferndn Pérez de Guzman, Crénica del Rey Don Juan II, BAE txvut, 692a; 
Palencia, op. cit., 1, 138; Mariana, op. cit., 11, 139b. 
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Guerra amplifies, but with no disagreement, the data on the father 
and elder brother as given by Lépez de Haro!” and Salazar,!” by whom 
our Comendador, likewise ‘‘de Talavera y de las Casas de Plasencia en la 
érden de Calatrava,” is, however, called merely Frey Fernando de Guz- 
man. Paz y Melia, in the index to his edition of Palencia’s Décadas, 
speaks of him as Don Juan Fernando Ramirez de Guzman, but the addi- 
tion of the Tuan is due to the fact that the author!” has confused our 
Comendador with his elder brother, who, as has been seen, bore the same 
name as his father and was the ambassador to Portugal, as Guerra, Lopez 
de Haro, and Salazar note. 

There is, then, excellent authority for calling the Comendador Fernan 
Gémez de Guzmin,!" His own contemporaries, however, the historians 
Palencia,'* Valera,'”? and Zurita,!"* call him Fernan(do) Ramirez de 
Guzman, and confirm their familiarity with him by adding such trust- 
worthy details of his political and military activities as to leave no doubt 
of his identity. Fernan Gémez de Guzman and Ferndn Ramirez de Guz- 
man were unquestionably one and the same person. The absolute agree- 
ment of all authorities as to his death at the hands of the citizens of 
Fuente Ovejuna makes it impossible to assume that the fate of this in- 
dividual could have been mistaken for that of any other Grand Com- 
mander of the Order of Calatrava, at least not on an April night in 1476. 
The difference in the middle element of his name as recorded by various 
writers does not, therefore, break down his identity. Conjecture as to 
exactly why this name should have been varied from Ramirez to Gomez, 
or why one of these family names should have been dropped, remains 
fruitless. Perhaps it was assumed to distinguish him from his uncle, who 
fought with the Comendador’s father against Padilla and who is men- 
tioned by Lépez de Haro'”® simply as Fernando de Guzman. It is probable 





11 No official record of this authorization has been found in the Indice de los documentos 
de la érden militar de Calatrava as printed in the Boletin dela Real Academia de la Historia, 
xxxv (1899), 5-167. 172 Op. cit., Segunda Parte, p. 101a. 

178 Historia genealégica de la Casa de Lara, justificada con instrumentos y escritores de 
inviolable fe, por Don Luis de Salazar y Castro, Fiscal de la érden de Calatrava (Madrid, 
1696), m1, 338.—Argote de Molina, Nobleza de Andalucia (Sevilla, 1588), affords no perti- 
nent material, while Luis Villar y Pascual, Diccionario histérico genealégico y herdldico de 
las familias ilustres de la monarquia de Espana (1859-1864), v, 243, concerned only with the 
mayorazgo, carries the Guzm4n genealogy on through father and brother without men- 
tioning our Comendador, probably because of his afore-mentioned lack of offspring. 

1% Op. cit., 1, 138. 1% As does Aguilar, op. cit., passim. 

1% Op. cit., 11, 69, 408, 412; rv, 19, 124. Twice (111, 412, 413) Palencia also speaks of him 
simply as Ramfrez de Guzm4n, and twice (1v, 23, 200) merely as Fernando Ramfrez. 

177 Op. cit., pp. 16, 40, 55. 178 Op. cit., lib. xIx, cap. xxviii, fol. 240° a. 

179 Op. cit., 2* Parte, p. 102. 
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that Gémez may have been his mother’s name, but this remains unknown, 
or at best doubtful, and affords no clue.'*° 

Biographical data on Fernin Gémez (or Ramirez) de Guzmén are so 
extremely scarce that little remains to be added to the material already 
presented. He had succeeded his more famous father as Comendador 
Mayor probably shortly before 1452, the date of his celebrated uncle’s 
Loores.*** Since Rades and all other authorities consulted mention no 
intervening Comendador Mayor in the Order of Calatrava, it may be 
assumed that our Comendador—though still a young man, as shown by 
the Loores—was elected immediately upon his father’s retirement. With 
this office, he inherited not only Carne de Cabra’s hatred of a Girén 
Maestre but also most of his military virtues. At the same time, he was, 
as befits his nobility of family, a man of culture and refinement; a sefior 
apparently generous, thoughtful of his subjects, and of grandes bondades. 
Rades lists him'** among ‘‘Los comendadores que despues en tiempo del 
Maestre don Pedro Giron [1445-1466] tomaron el Habito desta Orden,” 
and in view of his youth, this seems to be correct, although just above 
Rades contradicts himself by speaking of the Comendador as already a 
member of the Orden in 1445.'** This, however, is again probably due to 
confusion with his uncle Fernando. That there is no record of our Comen- 
dador’s having aided his father in the struggle for the maestrazgo against 
Padilla, as did the rest of the family, may be explained by the fact that 
in 1443 he was probably of too tender an age to bear arms. 

There seems to be some indication of the Comendador’s influence, or 
of the general esteem in which he was held, in the fact that early in 1473 
ballesteros sent by him from Fuente Ovejuna to aid the Duque de Medina 
Sidonia (also a Guzman) against the siege of Alanis by the Marqués de 
Cfdiz, were, upon the victory of the latter, allowed to return to Fuente 
Ovejuna instead of being kept prisoners as were the other victims of the 
siege.'* Yet his name is omitted from several lists of prominent nobles 

180 See Guerra, op. cit., p. 509; Salazar, op. cit., m1, 338.—As regards the possibility of a 
genuine patronymic, it should be remembered that, as Salazar remarks (loc. cit., p. 454), 
“ya en el tiempo del Rey d. Alfonso XI . . . aufa cessado el estilo inviolable de mostrar 
cada vno en su nombre su filiacién, que es de lo que sirvieron los patronfmicos. La necesidad 
que antes aufa en las familias para este cuidado, remedié el establecimiento de las armas y 
de los apellidos, con que se fué perdiendo el uso riguroso de los patronimicos, y quedando 
a cada uno la facultad de alterarlos o mantenerlos.” 181 See note 105. 

18 ‘Frey Fernan Gomez de Guzman, Comendador de Villarruuia. Fue despues Comenda- 
dor mayor.” —Op. cit., fol. 78° b. 

183 “Tos Comendadores que en la dicha eleccion dieron sus votos para ser Maestre a don 
Juan de Guzman, son estos: Frey Fernando de Guzman, su hijo, Comendador de Talavera 
y de las Casas de Palencia . . .” (Ibid.) Cf. the Guerra, L6pez de Haro and Salazar quota- 
tions supra. 
1M See Palencia, Op. cit., 11, 69; Valera, Memorial de diversas hazahas, BAE .xx, 74b, 
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among whom one would expect to find a man of his position included. 
Certainly his office as Comendador Mayor of the Order of Calatrava 
must have compelled an active participation in the affairs of the realm 
during at least the decade immediately preceding his death. But Zurita 
does not even mention him among the nobles who supported Ferdinand 
in 1475, and neither Palencia!® nor Valera!®™ include him either in their 
lists of those who in 1465 supported the sublimation of the Infan.e Don 
Alonso against Enrique IV or among the followers of the latter. The 
Comendador is likewise not cited'*’ as having participated in the big 
battle near Olmedo between Enrique and Alonso in 1467, as did such men 
as his elders and subsequent allies, Garcia de Padilla—as Clavero of 
Calatrava, his inferior officer—and D. Rodrigo Manrique, and of course 
his enemies, Juan Pacheco and the Marqués de Villena. Some participa- 
tion in these dissentious events could, however, hardly have been 
avoided. The Comendador’s failure to attain major mention from his- 
torians may perhaps be explained by the fact that apparently he chose 
to play the role of a valiant but modest captain rather than that of an 
ambitious politician, that, somewhat anachronistically, he was a man of 
action rather than of intrigue, a formidable supporter of just causes, but 
not a great leader of men. But of course for the Comendador of the 
Order of Calatrava, any complete escape of the factional dragnet would 
at this epoch have been quite impossible. 


In summary, Fuente Ovejuna is, in its entirety and as originally con- 
ceived, essentially a chronicle play: a dramatic representation, in its 
clearly defined main and secondary plots, of two early events in the 
maestrazgo of the young Rodrigo Téllez Girén, most likely the protag- 
onist of Lope’s lost La muerte del Maestre,—a tactfully brilliant eulogy 
of this forebear of the Duque de Osuna, whose patronage Lope enjoyed. 
This explains the inclusion of the apparently incongruous secondary 
plot material, the Ciudad Real episode. Lope has followed his source, the 
Rades y Andrada Chrénica de las tres Ordenes, with remarkable fidelity, 
too faithfully, in fact, to be historically true; for this reputably authentic 
Chronicle of the great military orders is at times obviously incorrect and 
even distorted. Consequently, by accepting Rades’ statement regarding 
the Comendador’s affiliations with the Portuguese faction in the war 
of the succession, by assuming, for the sake of unity, that the Comenda- 
dor was on friendly terms with the Grand Master and fought with him, 
instead of against him, at Ciudad Real and in subsequent events (1475- 


18 Op. cit., 1, 471-475. 188 Op. cit., p. 34a. 
187 Palencia, Op. cit., 11, 59-73; Valera, Op. cit., pp. 41-45. 
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76), Lope has twice innocently violated historical facts. Through his 
ignorance of the Palencia and apparently true version of the Fuente 
Ovejuna story, and, as the drama itself demands, by keeping the Comen- 
dador, as per the Rades account, a wenching villain, he has, with un- 
conscious injustice, stained for all time the character of one of the 
noblest men of this lurid epoch—Fernén Gémez (or Ramirez) de Guz- 
man. Thereby a legend and a refran have been immortalized. 


C. E. ANIBAL 
Ohio State University 
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XXXIX 
SFORZA ODDI AND HIS COMEDIES 


HOUGH the importance of Sforza Oddi’s three comedies in the his- 

tory of the renaissance theatre has been indicated both by Sanesi 
and by Flamini, there is still no study devoted to him which provides 
a detailed biography of the author as well as an evaluation of his work. 
The following article attempts to analyze his plays more fully than has 
hitherto been done, and to estimate their significance in the history of 
Italian comedy. The biographical material has been collected and 
coérdinated from a number of scattered writings dating from the six- 
teenth to the twentieth centuries. A certain amount of this material 
is new, and is the result of research in the libraries of Perugia and Parma. 
Nothing has been known before about Sforza Oddi’s father, apart from 
his name. The date of the dramatist’s first marriage, of the death of his 
first wife, the fact of his brother’s death, and all information drawn from 
his will (a document previously unknown), and from the record of his 
doctorate, are mentioned here for the first time. 

Born at Perugia about 1540,' Sforza Oddi belonged to a family quite 
distinct, despite the similarity of names, from the more famous Degli 
Oddi. The name of his father is always written “Oddo” by his con- 
temporaries, which accounts for the several forms in which the name of 
the dramatist appears; D’Oddi,? Oddi,’ D’Oddo,‘ and Oddo.' He him- 
self always latinizes his name as Oddus, and the half-Latin form De 
Oddi is also to be found in the record of his doctorate preserved in the 
university archives at Perugia.* His family may be probably identified 
with that of the D’Oddo, or Oddi “novelli,’’’ who gradually discontinued 
the use of the particle until the form D’Oddo went completely out of use, 
and was replaced by Oddi. This would account for the fact that towards 
the end of Sforza’s life official letters were addressed to him as Sforza 
Oddi,* and that his name also appears thus on the superscription on his 
will, which was not written until 1611. It is the form, too, which was 
preferred by Vermiglioli, his compatriot and most detailed biographer. 
That his family was noble is apparent in the record of his doctorate, 


1 A. Fabbroni, Historia Accademiae Pisanae (Pisa, 1797), p. 199. 

2 Sforza Oddi, I morti vivi (Venice, 1578), Title-page. 

3 Sforza Oddi, La prigione d’amore (Venice, 1591). Title-page. 

* Sforza Oddi, L’ Erofilomachia (Venice, 1586). Title-page. 

® T. Boccalini, Ragguagli di Parnaso (Latterza, Bari: 1912), 11, 60. 

* Acta doctoratum. MS. VIII, C. Biblioteca Universitaria, Perugia. 

7 Luigi Bonazzi, Storia di Perugia (Boncompagni, Perugia: 1879), 1, 389. 

5 Studji pubblici—toro erezione—regolamenti e providense—dal 1600 al 1674. MS. I-xi- 
viii. Parma: R. Universita degli studii. 
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where he is called ‘nobilis juvenis,” and from his will, in which his 
father is spoken of as “nobilis perusinus.’’® His mother, Virginia della 
Penna, also belonged to a noble Perugian family, famous in the annals 
of the city, and mentioned in one of the novelle of Bandello.'® 

In the year of Sforza’s birth, 1540, the “guerra del sale,” Perugia’s 
last struggle for independence, broke out, and though no actual record 
exists of the part played in it by Galeotto Oddi it is probable that he 
supported the authority of the pope, Paul III, for he was later given the 
governorship of Rieti," and there were intermittent connections during 
the rest of the century between the Oddi family and that of Pier Luigi 
Farnese, Paul’s son, who was given the duchy of Parma and Piacenza as 
a reward for his share in quelling the rebellion. 

Little is known of Sforza’s youth, apart from the fact that he was 
a member of two academies, the Insensati and the Unisoni, to the latter 
of which his father also belonged.” Though little record of his connection 
with the first remains, it was probably for it that he wrote his second 
play, I morti vivi. His other comedies may also first have been per- 
formed by its members." 

In March, 1563, Galeotto Oddi died at the age of forty-five,“ and 
nothing more is known of his family—he had three sons, Girolamo, 
Sforza, and Cesare—until 1569. At that time Sforza was studying canon 
and civil law at the University of Perugia, while Cesare was in Parma, in 
the service of the duke, Ottavio Farnese, probably as a soldier, for, ac- 
cording to his brother, he was a brilliant student of mathematics and of 
the science of fortification. Suspected of killing a servant of the duchess, 
Cesare was thrown into prison, and Sforza, on hearing the news, has- 
tened to Parma to plead for his brother. He was successful in convincing 
the duke of Cesare’s innocence, and had the pleasure of seeing him re- 
instated in his former position.'® When, however, troops were sent by the 
pope to the aid of the French Catholics in the third civil war with the 
Huguenots, which had broken out in 1568, Cesare Oddi went with them 
in command of a company of infantry, and died a few days after a 
Catholic victory, probably that of Moncontour, in the twenty-second 
year of his age." 


® Sforza Oddi, Testamento. MS. Fascio I, Miscellanea: num. 595 del catalogo; num. d’In- 
ventario 100. 969. Biblioteca di Brera. 10 rrr, 34. 

i Rafaello Sotii, Annali memorie e ricordi, 1540-1588. MS. 121. 170. Biblioteca Comu- 
nale, Perugia. 

12 Emilia Bonazzi, Le accademie letterarie a Perugia (Campitelli, Foligno: 1915), p. 48. 

18 See prefaces to the Erofilomachia and the Prigione d’amore. 

M4 R. Sotii, op. cit., 34-35. 

18 Pompeo Pellini, Della storia di Perugia. MS. 1158-60. N. 109-111. Biblioteca Comu- 
nale, Perugia, 2247-2248. 18 Sforza Oddi, De restitutione (Venice, 1606). 1, 7; v, 34. 
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In the same year, 1569, Sforza obtained his doctorate in canon and 
civil law, and published in 1571 the material which he had collected for 
his dissertation as a treatise De substitutione. In 1570 he was was ap- 
pointed to a position on the faculty of jurisprudence in the university 
of Perugia, a faculty which was to retain for Perugia much of the glory 
she had enjoyed in the fourteenth century, though the university was 
handicapped for lack of funds, and only too often lost her best men to 
other cities which could offer high attractions. In 1573 he was proposed 
as a candidate for a vacant place in the Ruota Romana, and though he 
failed to obtain this position it was a great honour for so young a man 
to have been considered for it, since the members of that council were 
chosen from among the most brilliant jurists in Italy. Vermiglioli quotes 
an inscription of unknown origin, dated 1574, which suggests that 
Sforza at that date was employed by his native city to superintend the 
construction of some public buildings,’” and seems to imply that he held 
a regular muncipal office as magistrate, though no other reference to his 
tenure of such a position seems to exist. In 1577, with others of his col- 
leagues, he was called on to give an opinion in a suit between Gregory 
XIII and the Orsini family,'* and in 1579 he helped to draw up a state- 
ment of the claims of the Farnese claimant to the crown of Portugal.'® 
This claimant was Ranuccio, grandson of the ruling duke, and later 
Sforza’s patron. 

In the same year Sforza’s mother died, and in 1580 he married Florida 
Ranieri,”° the daughter of a noble Perugian family, by whom in 1581 he 
had a son, named Galeotto after Sforza’s father. A good deal of his time 
at this period was being spent at his villa at Murlo, near Perugia, where 
between 1574 and 1580 he wrote his second legal work, De restitutione, 
dealing with the restitution of confiscated property. 

Towards the middle of the sixteenth century there had been much 
reorganization of the universities of Italy. A new era of peace had come, 
and the reconstructed governments were doing their best to improve 
the cities under their care. Consequently, tempting offers came from all 
over Italy to the justly famous members of Perugia’s faculty of jurists. 
Bologna captured Giulio Oradini, Pisa Gulielmo Pontano, while Giovan- 
paolo Lancellotti spent many years at Rome. The University of Macer- 
ata, which had been founded in 1290, and reorganized in 1540, after some 


7G. B. Vermiglioli, Biografia degli scrittori perugini e notizie delle opere loro (Baduel, 
Perugia: 1828-1829), m, 146. 

18 QO. Scalvanti, Cenni storici della Universita di Perugia, (Tip. Perugina, Perugia: 1910), 
p. 52. 19 Sforza Oddi, De restitutione (Venice, 1606), xcn, 95. 

2 G. B. Crispolti, Cronica 1578-86. MS. 1158-60. N 109-111, Biblioteca Comunale, 
Perugia, July 6, 1580. 
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years of suppression, asked the authorities of the university of Perugia 
to release Sforza from his obligations there, and offered him a salary of 
350 scudi.* He remained there from 1583 until 1588, when he was in- 
vited by Ferdinand I de’Medici to occupy the position of head of the 
faculty of jurisprudence at the university of Pisa, which had been re- 
constituted by Cosimo I in 1543, after its disasters from plague and war 
in the early thirties. 

At the university of Pisa Sforza probably met Galileo, who had also 
been appointed to its faculty of mathematics in 1589, and who, during 
his three-year stay there, made his famous refutation of the Aristotelian 
theory of the velecity of objects of different weights. Both left Pisa at 
the same time, in 1592, Galileo to go to Padua, Sforza Oddi to go to 
Pavia, where he remained for five years. Before Sforza’s departure for 
Pavia, however, he was granted fresh honors by Ferdinand, for he was 
allowed, on the payment of 13,000 scudi, to erect an estate which he 
owned at Narni into a commenda of the order of Santo Stefano.” The 
title of cavaliere commendato, which was the accompanying privilege, he 
does not seem to have assumed himself, but to have reserved it for his 
eldest son. This order, founded by Cosimo I to protect Tuscany from 
danger to her coast, had in 1590 received from Sixtus V a revocation of 
the restrictions placed on it by Pius V. It was at Pisa, too, that Sforza’s 
third comedy, the Prigione d’amore, was prepared for the press, in 1590, 
after its revival there to celebrate the carnival season, which for some 
years had lacked its usual gaiety. For this revival a special prologue was 
written, to be recited by the author’s elder son, now nine years old. 

At Pavia Sforza had as a pupil Giovanni Savio, a Venetian, who later 
wrote in defense of the Pastor fido, mentioning with praise his former 
master’s last play ;* and there he lost his wife, who died in April, 1595. 
She was buried in the church of Sant’Epifano, and her husband himself 
wrote the epitaph for her tomb.” © 

Sforza Oddi’s long absences from his native city seem to have given 
some offence to the reigning pope, Clement VIII, who apparently di- 
rected the university authorities to request him to return to Perugia.” 
This he did in 1598, and his homecoming, after sixteen years spent in 
maintaining abroad the reputation of Perugia, was the occasion of gen- 
eral rejoicing. Again he was employed in public affairs,” and it was prob- 
ably at this time that he was sent as ambassador to the pope. Asked by 


1 V. Bini, Parte terza della storia dell’Universita Perugina, nella quale si tratta dello stato di 
lei nei secoli XVI e XVII. MS. 1325. txxxvn, Biblioteca Comunale, Perugia, Quaderno 5. 
% Sforza Oddi, Testamento. 

% Giovanni Savio, A pologia in difesa del Pastor Fido, (Landucci, Venice; 1601), pp. 41-42. 
% Bini, op. cit., m, 146. % Vermiglioli, op. cit., 1, 146. % Tbid. 
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Clement whether he had written any comedies lately, he replied, ‘‘Beatis- 
sime Pater, delicta juventutis meae ne memineris,’”?? an anecdote 
recorded by all his biographers. 

Although he had returned to Perugia in obedience to the wishes of 
the pope, he remained there only a short time. In 1599 he was invited to 
lecture at Padua, as the head of the department of civil law, with a 
salary of a thousand ducats, as well as two hundred ducats for travelling 
expenses.”* But he remained at Padua only a year. 

Ranuccio Farnese, now duke of Parma and Piacenza, wished to re- 
vive the ancient glories of the University of Parma, which, founded 
early in the fifteenth century, had since fallen into decay. He decided to 
reopen it in 1600, and sent invitations to noted professors all over Italy 
to join its faculty. He succeeded with difficulty in persuading the Vene- 
tian republic to release Sforza from his contract,?® and offered him the 
same position which he occupied at Padua, but an increased salary, 
which was settled at twelve hundred ducats. Sforza rose to such a high 
position in Ranuccio’s esteem that he was created councillor of state,°° 
was protected by the duke against professional jealousy, and received 
two renewals of his original four-year contract. The last of these he was 
not destined to fulfil, for he died some time during 1611," probably late 
in that year, for a memorial service was held for him in his family church 
of Sant’Agostino at Perugia in February, 1612.% He was buried at 
Parma, in the Chiesa dei Servi, where bis funeral oration was pronounced 
by Girolamo Figini, later bishop of Cesena, once his pupil, and probably 
some relation of his daughter-in-law, Margherita. 

He was survived by his second wife, Ottavia Caimi, a native of Milan, 
and a widow when he married her, at an unknown date. She lived until 
1641, when she died in her eighty-sixth year.* Of Sforza’s younger son, 
Cesare, the date of whose birth is also not apparent, nothing is known, 
except that, according to a statement in his father’s will, he was a student 
of law. Galeotto, the elder son, followed worthily in his father’s foot- 
steps. Like him a member of the Accademia Insensata, he also wrote 
two Italian plays, Griselda and Gisippo, only the latter of which, a kind of 
sequal to Boccaccio’s story of Tito and Gisippo, was printed. In 1619 
he was appointed ambassador for Perugia to Rome, where he frequented 
the society of the leading literary men of the day. He also passed some 


7 Ibid. 

%8 G. Tiraboschi, Storia della letieratura italiana (Molini, Landi e Co., Florence: 1908), 
vir, 145. * Vermiglioli, op. cit., 1, 147. % Fabbroni, op. cit., 199-202. 

® Tiraboschi, op. cit., vi, 745. 2 Vermiglioli, op. cit., m, 147. 

"0. Lancellotti, Efemeridi. MS. 446.466. G.36-55. Biblioteca Comunale, Perugia, 
p. 77. 
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time at Naples, where he was a friend of Adriana Basile, the poetess. The 
year of his death is unknown.™ He had at least one child, a boy, named 
Sforza after his grandfather. 

Some years after their father’s death the two brothers, as a tribute to : 
his memory, had printed the work De fidei commissis, on trust-entailed 
estates, which Sforza had been preparing at the time of his death. A re- 
vision of his De substitutione, mentioned in the preface to this work as 
ready for the press, apparently was never printed. 


AE Mere 0s}, 


) II 
i 

i Sforza Oddi’s three comedies, all written well after the middle of the 
sixteenth century, show plainly the new effort after greater decency 
caused by the Catholic Reaction, and the attempt to replace the comedy 
i} of intrigue by a more psychological and serious type of play. 

Sanesi credits Nardi’s Amicizia, based on the story of Gisippo and 
Tito, with being the first of these sentimental or romantic comedies.* i 
It appeared between 1502 and 1512, and was followed by Ricchi’s Tre | 
tiranni (1530), which probably influenced Contile’s Pescara and Tri- : 
nuzzia, both composed before 1537, but not printed until some years ; 
later.** Parabosco’s Pellegrina also belongs to this class. In none of these 
plays, however, is the new material handled as skilfully as in Pino da 
Cagli’s Imgiusti sdegni (1553), where, for the first time, regularity of con- 
struction is united to freshness of intrigue. In his prologue the author 
condemns the comedies of his day, which, instead of representing virtues 
to be admired, depict vices to be imitated, and asserts his certainty that 
his own play will not be less entertaining because of its serious tone. He 
claims for it also the virtue of originality, so that it may be called the 
first play in which the tendencies towards morality and seriousness, and 
away from triteness of incident and character, are to be seen consciously 
at work. This comedy is really the parent of Sforza Oddi’s Erofilomachia, 
which, however, was preceeded by another serious play, Razzi’s Gostanza 
(1565), with its theme of faithful love and friendship. 

The Erofilomachia ovvero Il duello d’amore e d’amicitia was not pub- 
lished till 1572, but had been written some time previously, probably for 
one of the academies to which Sforza belonged. Internal evidence seems 
to show that the play was written certainly after 1559, probably after 
1561, and some years before 1572.’ It was corrected for publication by 
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* Vermiglioli, op. cit., II, 140-141. 
5 I. Sanesi, La commedia, (Vallardi, Milan: 1911), p. 273. 
% Sanesi, op. cit., p. 272. 

* | 37 Baldeschi says in the preface that the play was written in Sforza’s first youth, that is, 
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Giulio Baldeschi, as Sforza was too much occupied by his legal studies 
to prepare it himself for the press, and was dedicated to Pietro Orsini, a 
friend of both author and editor. A copy of the play was sent to Pino da 
Cagli, its inspirer, who replied with a long letter containing his dramatic 
theories, a letter which was used as a preface to later editions.** It dis- 
cusses at length the defects of contemporary comedy, the qualifications 
that a playwright should possess, and the characters and incidents 
which should be chosen to please audiences who live in an age of “santa 
riforma.”” Comedies written according to his suggestions will suit changed 
conditions, will show respect for the reforms of the Catholic Reaction, 
will run no risk from the censors, and will give pleasure to all who have 
come under the influence of the new moral standards. The letter ends 
with a glowing tribute to the merits of Sforza’s play, which, Pino says, 
may be taken as a model for all who wish to write in the new style. The 
prologue to the play also asserts an ethical purpose. The author wishes, 
he says, to instruct and improve his hearers by an example of exalted 
self-sacrifice, and to teach both men and women to value honour above 
love and happiness. 
The plot of the comedy is briefly as follows: 


Leandro falls in love as a boy with Flamminia, the daughter of a rival family. 
She is taken by her father, Oberto, secretly to Florence, and Leandro, leaving a 
note to tell his father that he has gone to seek his fortunes in Spain, leaves home 
to follow her. He is captured by corsairs, and after three and a half years is 
ransomed by Amico, a courtier of the duke of Tuscany: to please him he enters 
Oberto’s house as a servant, under the name of Fabio. It is at this point that the 
play opens. Amico wishes to wed Flamminia, but is finding difficulty in ridding 
himself of his mistress, Ardelia, a courtesan, who has behaved most generously 
towards him. Oberto, unaware of Amico’s pretensions, wishes Flamminia to 
marry an old doctor, Hippocrasso, who, however, is in love with Ardelia, as is 
a Captain Rinoceronte. Amica appeals to Leandro to help, and they organize a 
burla, which will convince Oberto that Hippocrasso is an unfit person to marry 
his daughter. Meanwhile Flamminia determines to run away from home, but is 
prevented by Leandro who forces her to return. Oberto, convinced of Hippo- 
crasso’s unworthiness, agrees to Amico’s proposal for Flamminia’s hand. Leandro 
prepares to depart and seek death in the wars, but Ardelia gives a note which 





mentioned in the play (111, 6), and if, as seems probable from the preface, the comedy was 
written for one of the academies to which Sforza belonged, it must have been composed in 
or after 1561, when both societies were formed. 

38 Allacci, in his Drammaturgia, says that this letter first appeared in the fourth edition 
of the play, but I am informed by Professor Walter Bullock that it is to be found in the 
edition of 1578 in the Biblioteca Communale of Perugia, and in the 1582 edition in his own 
collection. It is also contained in the edition of 1586, in the library of the University of 
Toronto. 
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he had left with her to Amico, who so learns his friend’s identity. A messenger 
comes to say that the enemy families are now reconciled, Leandro is found, and 
is reunited to Flamminia, with the generous consent of Amico, who returns to the 
arms of Ardelia. 


The Erofilomachia is at once the weakest and the least original of the 
three comedies. It is obvious that the author is handling unfamiliar ma- 
terial, and that, fearing that serious situations will fail to hold his audi- 
ence, he has resorted to conventional farcical elements which are un- 
suitable to his main theme. The burla played on the doctor and the cap- 
tain, for instance, is both unnecessary and hackneyed: its parallels are 
to be found in Parabosco’s Notte and Hermafrodito, as well as in other 
plays. The situation of the lover who accepts a humble position with his 
mistress’s father is also common, and is used in Ariosto’s Suppositi, 
Piccolomini’s A mor costante, Secchi’sCameriera,and Parabosco’s Hermaf- 
rodito. Amico’s relations with Ardelia, too, are copied from earlier plays. 
Terence’s Hecyra had furnished the model for the young man in love 
with a disinterested courtesan, and Varchi’s Suocera reproduces the 
Terentian situation with very few changes; while in Gabbiani’s Gelosi the 
hero actually marries the courtesan whom he has carried off from her 
brother’s house. Apart from these minor resemblances the Erofilomachia 
is principally indebted to Pino’s Imgiusti sdegni, in which Flavio is prac- 
tically supported by the courtesan Ardelia, and is for a time on the 
point of forsaking her to get married; and to the anonymous Polifila, and 
to Contile’s Pescara, in both of which love is sacrificed to friendship. 

There is, nevertheless, much in the play that is really original and in- 
teresting. In the first place, the action is, to a great extent, subordinated 
to a psychological struggle, the importance of which in the eyes of the 
author is indicated by the title of the comedy. Leandro’s thoughts and 
feelings are portrayed with much skill, and the attention of the audience 
is focused less on the outcome of the attempt to prevent the marriage 
of Flamminia to Hippocrasso than on the solution of Leandro’s effort to 
reconcile love and duty. The character of Leandro is especially note- 
worthy. The sentimental lover had already appeared in Piccolomini’s 
Amor costante, in Ricchi’s Tre tiranni, in Razzi’s Gostanza, and in Pino’s 
Ingiusti sdegni, but, whereas the earlier types were incomplete and not 
always consistent, Leandro never fails to prove true to the highest pos- 
sible ideals of unselfish love. Completely devoted to Flamminia, he de- 
sires no reward for his affection: it is enough for him to be near her after 
their long separation. Yet, feeling as he does toward her, he is prepared 
to sacrifice her at the command of his sense of honour and gratitude, and 
it is his conception of honor that distinguishes him from the heroes of 
earlier comedies, whose only purpose is the gratify their desires at the 
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expense of all scruples. The principal female character, Ardelia, is one 
of the most attractive in the comedy of the century. Her generosity, her 
patience, her sense of honor, a sentiment practically unknown in the 
women of renaissance comedy, are skilfully combined to depict a figure 
both lifelike and admirable. 

The morality of the play adheres to a very high standard. The minor 
comic characters use indecent language sometimes, it is true, but it must 
be remembered that verbal propriety is essentially a nineteenth-century 
invention. There are no scenes interpolated solely for the sake of their 
indecency, as there are in so many of the older plays. The love between 
Leandro and Flamminia is chaste, and ends not in seduction but in mar- 
riage. The only real flaw in the play’s strict moral code is the introduction 
of the characters of Ardelia and Giubilea. The former may be excvsed 
even by the ethical censor, without mentioning that, artistically judged, 
she is an excellent psychological study, for she is not the ordinary avarici- 
ous and faithless courtesan, but Giubilea is the conventional ruffiana 
in every detail, even in her hypocritical devoutness. Such types Sforza 
avoids in his later comedies. 

The construction of the Erofilomachia is marred by the extraneous 
material introduced into it. Several of the characters are superfluous 
to the plot, as for instance the Captain and his servant. Giubilea’s part 
in the intrigue against Hippocrasso might have been played by Amico’s 
servant. The opening scene is very effective, but a new character is in- 
troduced to search for Leandro in the last act, a flaw which could easily 
have been avoided. In fact, the whole of the fifth act is badly constructed. 
After Ardelia has informed Oberto of Leandro’s whereabouts there are 
three scenes in which only the minor personnages appear, and which seem 
to hold up the real action of the play. They are perhaps necessary to al- 
low time for Leandro’s return, but they are not particularly interesting in 
themselves, and they detract from the suspense of the situation. In 
short, the play suffers from its author’s attempt to combine a more or 
less new genre with the complicated intrigue of traditional comedy. He 
has not yet learned to fuse the comic and serious elements of his work so 
that, instead of weakening, they intensify each other. The result is that 
there are too many violent transitions from deep emotion to horseplay, 
and consequently a feeling of unity is somewhat lacking. 

Apart from these minor defects, quite excusable in a first play, the 
Erofilomachia seems to move smoothly, though a different opinion was 
expressed by Tiberio Almerini, who saw the play performed at Pesaro 
during the carnival of 1574.** He thought it rather suited for reading than 
for the stage, and considered that it contained too many soliloquies, 


3 A. Saviotti, ‘“Torquato Tasso e le feste pesaresi del 1574.” GSLIt, x11, 404-417. 
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though in this respect it seems to sin no more than any other play of the 
period. The acting may have influenced Almerini’s judgment, for, while 
amateurs can generally handle a straight comedy quite convincingly, the 
more pathetic type of play demands more expert interpretation if it is 
not to become either ludicrous or tiresome. Torquato Tasso, whose 
Aminta was also performed during this week, and who was present at 
Pesaro to supervise its production, said of the Erofilomachia that its sub- 
ject was rather that of a tragedy than of a comedy.* The truth is that 
this type of comedy was still so new that it probably proved slightly 
disappointing to an audience prepared for one gayer and less sentimental. 


III 


The date of Sforza Oddi’s second play, the Morti vivi, is more easily 
established by internal evidence, for there is in it a reference to the battle 
of Lepanto as having been fought three years previously. This would set 
the action of the comedy at some time not earlier than 1574. It was first 
printed in 1576, under the auspices of the Accademia Insensata, which 
dedicated it to Isabella and Lavinia della Rovere, who had been present 
at a performance of the play, and had written to the academicians asking 
for a copy. The text is preceded by five sonnets and a madrigal in praise 
of the sisters and the play, written by various members of the academy. 
The Morti vivi was probably written for presentation before the academy, 
for the assumed names of several of the members are skilfully introduced 
into the dialogue, and in the various editions are printed in capitals. 

The plot, as the title indicates, is based on the supposed death of two 
people who are actually alive. 


Ottavio, believing that his love, Alessandra, is dead, has promised, though 
reluctantly, to marry Oranta, who believes that her husband, Tersandro, has 
been drowned, and who is an excellent match, as she is young, noble, rich, and 
beautiful. Oranta, fearing that Ottavio may, even at the last minute, refuse to 
marry her, employs her slave, Rossana, who is really Alessandra herself, to per- 
suade him to keep his word, and this Rossana does, moved by her gratitude to 
Oranta. Meanwhile Luigi, a rejected lover of Oranta’s, plots with her steward, 
Marcone, to hire a man to play the part of Tersandro and prevent the marriage. 
The plan is spoiled by the return of the real Tersandro, who, finally convinced of 
his wife’s innocence, forgives her temporary infidelity. Ottavio learns at last of 
Rossana’s real identity, and the lovers are reunited. 


The source of this play was an ancient Greek romance, by Achilles 
Tatius, of which Sforza used the incidents contained in Books m1—vr. 
His adaptation of this material, and the relation in time of the Morti 
vivi to Annibale Caro’s Straccioni, are very fully dealt with by Stiefel in 


© Vermiglioli, op. cit., 1, 148. 
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his Nachahmung italienischer Dramen.“ To the incidents found in the 
novel of Tatius, Sforza added only the character of Luigi, and his plot 
to hire Jancola to impersonate Tersandro, a motif, as Stiefel points out, 
already used by Ariosto in the Suppositi (1509), by d’Ambra in the 
Furto (1544), and by one or two other playwrights, and suggested by the 
Trinummus of Plautus. 

In this play, as in no other previous Renaissance comedy, the interest 
is centered on the female, rather than on the male, characters. The hero, 
Ottavio, is a convincing and original figure: the other men are interesting 
chiefly because none of them is a stock type from classical comedy, ex- 
cept Antonio, Ottavio’s friend, who is, to some extent, the lay-figure of 
a confident, and has very little individuality. Tersandro and Marcone are 
both excellently drawn, the former overbearing, lacking in sensibility, 
violent, but with a certain rough good humor—the latter a very con- 
vincing portrait of the overseer who has been allowed so many privi- 
leges that he thinks himself responsible for the entire management of 
the household, and considers no one’s interests but those of his master. 

The two women characters are strikingly portrayed. Alessandra is the 
most charming heroine to be found in Italian comedy of that period, 
and, unlike the heroines of earlier playwrights who often do not appear 
on the stage at all, or only in the last scene, she plays an important part 
in the action. Moreover, her sincere Christian faith, and her gratitude 
and loyalty to her rival, Oranta, are both new elements in Renaissance 
comedy, while an added interest is lent to her character by her eastern 
origin, and her apparent acquaintance with magic arts. Oranta, in her 
very different way, is equally interesting: the typical great lady of the 
century, noble, imperious, sensual; extremely generous, yet showing 
flashes of the tigrish cruelty so characteristic of the period. 

The morality of the Morti vivi, in spite of occasional indecency in 
speeches by servants, is even higher than that of the Erofilomachia. It 
contains no characters such as those of Ardelia and Giubilea, and though 
Oranta’s love for Ottavio is undoubtedly sensual, despite all its senti- 
mental elaboration, the author takes great care to convince his audience 
that Ottavio has been obdurate even to her most alluring advances. And 
in this play a religious element is added which is quite new in sixteenth- 
century plays. Alessandra’s flight from her father’s house is excused on 
the grounds that a secretly baptized christian would be in great danger 
in the midst of infidels; indeed, Antonio calls her elopement a “santo e 
honorato furto.” Her religion, as has already been pointed out, is sincere, 


41 A. Stiefel, “Die Nachahmung italienischer Dramen bei einigen Vorlaiifern Moliéres,” 
Zeitschrift fiir fransibsische Sprache und Literatur, xxvit, 189-265. 
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and she refuses to make capital of it by making it the means of an escape 
from slavery. 

The construction of this play is greatly superior to that of the Ero- 
filomachia. The time element is less artificially handled, and the unity of 
action is well preserved, for the sub-plot, Luigi’s attempt to prevent the 
marriage, is so closely woven into the main theme that there is no di- 
vision of interest. Moreover, there are no unnecessary characters in this 
play, and consequently no unnecessary scenes. It moves quickly, is well 
knit, and does not allow the interest of the audience to flag. There is 
much less of the comic element here than in the Erofilomachia, and the 
result is greater unity of atmosphere, and emotional tensity, for in these 
sentimental plays a preponderance of comic scenes and characters de- 
tracts from the effectiveness, and even from the realism, of those which 
are more serious. In the Morti vivi the comic element is almost com- 
pletely subordinated to the sentimental and romantic, and it is strik- 
ingly used to intensify the pathos of one of the best scenes, the first inter- 
view between Ottavio and Alessandra. 

It is interesting to compare, both from this point of view, and from 

that of construction and originality, Sforza’s Morti vivi and Caro’s 
Straccioni, based on the same theme, but written some thirty years 
earlier. In the latter play, Giuletta, who corresponds to Alessandra, is 
the daughter of one of the “straccioni,” who have come to Rome in 
search of the runaway. There are several other comic characters such as 
do not appear in the Morti vivi, and they carry on almost the whole busi- 
ness of the play. The attempt to prevent the marriage of Argentina and 
Tindaro (who correspond to Oranta and Ottavio) is made, not by a 
former lover, but by the steward who has bought Giuletta in contra- 
vention of a newly passed law, forbidding Christians to be held as slaves, 
and by his fellow-servant, who objects to Tindaro as a master. Argentina 
and Giuletta hardly appear at all, the former only in the first scene of the 
last act, and the latter only in the third and fourth scenes of the fourth 
act. Giuletta has none of Alessandra’s mystery, charm, and pathos, and 
Argentina is quite colorless. There is a sub-plot concerning a “‘pazzo,” 
Mirandola, who claims some jewels belonging to the “‘straccioni,”’ and 
is bought off with a ring said to contain the heliotrope stone: this sub-plot 
has no connection with the main action. In the dénouement Tindaro turns 
out to be the cousin of Argentina’s husband, while Giuletta is the cousin 
of Argentina. 

This may be taken as a typical comedy of the period, and it is obvious 
that important innovations have been introduced by Sforza; simplifica- 
tion of plot, elimination of minor rdles, especially those of servants, 
greater emphasis on serious characters, more important female char- 
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acters, and avoidance of the démouement by means of sudden discoveries 
of hitherto unsuspected relationships. The earlier play is half farce, lively 
crowded with incident, full of eccentric ridiculous characters: the later is 
serious, romantic, romanesque, sentimental, portraying characters no 
more realistic, perhaps, but certainly conceived on a different plane. 


IV 


The Prigione d’amore was first published at Venice in 1590, but the 
date of its composition cannot be determined exactly. In 1590 it was per- 
formed by students at Pisa during the carnival season, but from the 
prologue written for this occasion it is evident that the play had already 
been staged, perhaps at Perugia. The Captain mentions the crusade of 
Don Sebastian of Portugal in Africa as having occurred seven years 
previously. If the reference is to the first of these expeditions, which 
took place in 1574, this would date the action of the play as taking place 
in 1581. But it may refer to the second expedition which resulted in the 
king’s death, and which was made in 1578. This would place the action 
of the play in 1585. 

The prologue of this comedy is very interesting, since it contains the 
only expression of Sforza’s own views on dramatic theory. It takes the 
form of a dialogue between Comedy and Tragedy, a device already used 
by Piccolomini in the preface to Hortensia. 


Tragedy, appearing first, comments on the magnificence of the stage setting, 
which represents the ducal palace of Ferrara, and which gives her hopes that her 
own “gid quasi perduti honori” are about to be revived. She reproaches Comedy, 
who now appears, with usurping her rights, and in reply Comedy justifies her 
new sphere and attempts to define it. Aristotle, she protests, did not give her 
the ridiculous as her sole property, but only denied it to Tragedy. In every na- 
tion there are three conditions of people: the powerful, who believe themselves 
happy; the miserable, who are completely despairing; and those of medium con- 
dition, who are perturbed by neither face of fortune, either on account of their 
virtue or on account of the mediocrity of their state. The last need no comfort. 
Tragedy is the mirror of the first, in which princes and great men may contem- 
plate the abyss which is so near them, and so become just from their appre- 
hension of divine judgement. And for the second class Comedy provides a store 
of examples of the final triumph of virtue, even in the darkest circumstances: a 
task which she could never hope to accomplish if she had been forced to observe 
the rule of choosing her subjects only from “ridicolose novelle.” 


This theory of Comedy as useful in raising the spirits of the afflicted, as 
Tragedy is useful in limiting the pride of the fortunate, seems to be quite 
new in the history of dramatic criticism, and is an interesting substitute 
for the idea that Comedy should teach virtue by depicting vice. 
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To effect her purpose, Comedy continues, she does not intend to for- 
swear her former gaiety, but to mingle it with gravity, to arouse tears as 
well as laughter, and from this dialogue it is evident that a serious story, 
embellished with comic characters and incidents, is Sforza Oddi’s ideal 
for the new comedy. It is probable that the prologue was written in 
answer to criticisms of his former plays as too solemn, for it is entitled 
Prologo del autore defensivo di questa e d’alire sue Commedie. 

The plot of the Prigione d’amore deals with the love of Flamminio, who — 

has grown up at the court of Ferrara, for Erminia, a lady-in-waiting to 
the duchess, and the twin-sister of his closest friend, Lelio, who loves 
Marzia, also a lady-in-waiting. 
The duke has promised Erminia’s hand to Marzia’s brother, the Captain Bellero- 
fonte Scarabombardon, and, when Erminia runs away from court rather than 
consent to this match, Lelio is commanded to find her and bring her back, or else 
return alone to die in the place of Flamminio, who is kept as a hostage for his 
friend. Erminia returns disguised as her brother, takes Flamminio’s place, drinks 
the draught intended for Lelio, is transported secretly to Marzia’s apartment, 
and awakes there to find that the potion was only a soporific. The duke, touched 
by her constancy, forgives her, and the two pairs of lovers are united. 


The title of the play was probably suggested by Diego de San Pedro’s 
immensely popular Cércel de amor, but its sources are very doubtful. 
The motif of the twins who resemble each other exactly dates, of course, 
from the Menachmi,® and is also found in Bibbiena’s Calandria, and in 
the Ingannati of the Intronati of Siena, in both of which plays brother 
and sister masquerade as each other. The story of Damon and Pythias 
probably suggested the episode in which Flamminio takes Lelio’s place in 
prison,* while the fourth tale of the fifth deca of Giraldi’s Ecatommiti re- 
lates the escape from prison of a man disguised in the clothes of his wife, 
whose readiness to die in his stead wins the pity and pardon of the king. 
The sleeping potion which produces the appearance of death is a common 
device both in the novella and in comedy. It appears in the story of 
Romeo and Juliet adapted by Bandello from the original story by Della 
Porta, in Piccolomini’s A mor costante, and in Parabosco’s Pellegrino. 

The characters introduced by Sforza into this play present a curious 
anomaly. It is not unreasonable to suppose that he had been criticized 
for the almost entirely serious tone of the Morti vivi, and that he was 
consequently induced to use more of the comic element in the Prigione 
d’amore. Or, of course, he may simply have been experimenting in an 
attempt to find the best form for this new type of comedy. Whatever the 


 K. von Reinhardstoettner, Plautus, spdtere Bearbeitungen plautinischer Lustspiele. 
(Friedrich, Leipzig: 1886), p. 527. Stiefel, op. cit., p. 253. 
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reason, his third play contains even more of the stock figures of classical 
comedy than his first, and Moland even thinks that the play shows 
strong traces of the influence of the commedia dell’arte.“ The figure of 
the Captain is conspicuous, but he is given more connection with the 
plot of the piece than in many other comedies of the period. 

Among the principal characters Flamminio is notable for his affection- 
ate relations with his father, so unusual in Renaissance comedy. Erminia, 
who plays the leading feminine réle, and, indeed, perhaps the most im- 
portant part in the play, shows all the resourcefulness and courage of a 
man, without becoming unsexed and repellent, like too many of the mas- 
querading heroines of comedy. Marzia is less noteworthy, but presents a 
pleasing picture of the court-bred lady of the period. 

The construction of this play is poorer than that of the Morti vivi, 
though better than that of the Erofilomachia. Unity of action is well pre- 
served, and though there are two pairs of lovers there is no sub-plot. 
But there is a superabundance of minor characters who do nothing to 
further the plot, and often seem to hinder its development. 

The Prigione d’amore is particularly interesting on account of its court 
atmosphere. The court, or figures connected with it, had, it is true, ap- 
peared in earlier plays: Crisaulo, in Ricchi’s Tre tiranni, is a courtier, 
as is Amico in the Erofilomachia, while Pietro Aretino’s Marescalco con- 
tains a burla played by a great lord on one of his servants. But the 
Prigione d’amore is probably the first comedy of the century to have a 
court setting, and to introduce as its principal characters ladies and 
gentlemen attached to one of the most important courts in Italy. There 
are references to the pleasures enjoyed by the courtiers, their hunting, 
their parties for swimming in the Po, their music, and the elaborate 
needlework of the ladies-in-waiting. The introduction of prison scenes, 
too, is both interesting and novel. 

The morality of the play is as high, from an ethical standpoint, as is 
that of the Morti vivi, though some of the Captain’s speeches are un- 
necessarily coarse. Erminia’s disguise as a man is carefully managed so 
as to give no offence, for her nurse accompanies her through the streets, 
except in one scene where she appears as a pilgrim. This is one of the 
very few Renaissance comedies in which a noble virgin who is not a slave 
appears on the stage in female attire, but though Marzia does appear 
thus she is always accompanied by her “‘matrona,’’ who seems to antici- 
pate the duenna of Spanish comedy. 

V 

The popularity of Sforza Oddi’s three plays may be judged, in part 

at least, by the great number of editions through which they passed. 
“ L. Moland, Moliére et la comédie italienne. (Didier et Cie. Paris: 1867), p. 46. 
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The Erofilomachia was printed twelve times between 1572 and 1622; the 
Morti vivi fourteen times between 1576 and 1617; and the Prigione 
d’amore twenty-two times between 1590 and 1634. Moreover, they were 
highly admired by contemporary critics, and are mentioned with praise 
by Gherardelli in his Difesa della tragedia,* by Adriano Politi in his 
Lettere,* and by Boccalini in his Ragguagli di Parnaso,*’ while Andreini 
includes Sforza Oddi in his list of famous playwrights whose work should 
be taken as a model. 

Besides winning the favor of the general public and the critics, Sforza 
also enjoyed the distinction, if not of founding, at least of firmly estab- 
lishing and gaining widespread acceptance for an important school of 
comedy; for, while the two or three experiments in the “commedia 
grave” before his time do not seem to have had much influence, after the 
publication of his three plays the type becomes increasingly popular. 
Among the contributors to this new kind of comedy were Borghini, Pico, 
Podiani, and Villifranchi. Their plays all contain romantic love-affairs, 
examples of devotion to duty, instances of sincere friendship, and 
courageous struggles against adverse fortune. Women play a greater 
part in all these new comedies, and sometimes, as in Bargagli’s Pelle- 
grina, are the chief characters. 

Apart from this general resemblance, some of these plays show an un- 
mistakable derivation from Sforza’s comedies. Villifranchi, the author of 
the Greca schiava, acknowledges his debt quite frankly in the prologue, 
and says that he was induced by the great success of the Morti vivi to 
model directly upon it his own characters and plot. The court setting of 
the Prigione d’amore is reproduced in two comedies by Francesco Po- 
diani, like Sforza Oddi a Perugian and an accademico Insensato. His 
Malia d’amore (1618), and Fidi amanti (1599), are both strongly remi- 
niscent of the earlier play, while his Schiavi d’amore (1606) recalls a motif 
from the Erofilomachia. In all three of these comedies the moral standard 
is very high, and the heroine plays an important part. 

Other plays which show traces of Sforza’s influence are Centio’s 
Padre afflitto (1578)* and Mazza’s Ricatto (1588), both dealing with 
rivalry in generosity between friends; Bargagli’s Pellegrina, and Sini- 
baldi’s Altea, in both of which a lover, believing his true love dead, is 
about to marry someone else, and discovers just in time that his mis- 


4 Vermiglioli, op. cit., 1, 149. 

A. Zeno, Annotations on Fontanini’s Biblioteca della eloquensa italiana. (Pasquali, 
Venice: 1753), 1, 371. 47 Boccalini, op. cit., 11, 60 ff. 

48 G. B. Andreini, Saggia Egiziana (Florence, 1604), p. 31. 

® This edition is not mentioned by Allacci, but a copy bearing this date is in the library 
of the University of Toronto. 
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tress is near him in disguise; Degli Angeli’s Amor pazzo, (1596),* in 
which this situation is reversed; Lucchetti’s Due sorelle rivali (1609), 
where the exchanged disguises of the Erofilomachia are repeated with 
further elaboration: and Pico’s Honesta Schiava (1601), indebted for its 
principal situations partly to the Morti vivi, partly to the Erofilomachia. 
Even comparatively late in the seventeenth century there is a new ver- 
sion of the Morti vivi in Cicognini’s Veritd riconosciuta (1664). 

Besides these authors, who borrowed more or less directly from Sforza’s 
plays, Stiefel gives a long list, which could easily be amplified, of drama- 
tists who wrote in the new style.5° Some of Della Porta’s comedies cer- 
tainly belong ‘vu this class, but, as Sanesi remarks,®! our ignorance of the 
date of composition of his plays prevents any attempt to discover 
Sforza Oddi’s influence in them. Borghini’s Donna costante (1568), an 
adaptation of the Romeo and Juliet story, and his Amante furioso (1583) 
were almost certainly written under the influence of the new school. 

The reason for the great popularity of these serious comedies is not 
difficult to discern. One hundred and fifty years later there arose in 
France a great vogue for the “‘comédie larmoyante,” and for sentimental 
novels inspired for the most part by Richardson’s Pamela. This delight 
in tales of persecuted virtue, of constancy rewarded after long and dis- 
tressing trials, was experienced by a society in many respects analogous 
to that of Italy in the late sixteenth century. In both cases a life of ease, 
a complete lack of participation in public affairs, and a high degree of 
sophistication, gave rise to a pleasure in rather artificial simplicities, and 
a more or less abnormal interest in the portrayal of imaginary sufferings. 
In Italy most of the most popular literature towards the end of the 
century tended towards sentimentality and sensibility. Tasso’s Gerusa- 
lemme liberata, and the numerous dramatic progeny of Sannazzaro’s 
Arcadia, bear witness to the state of contemporary taste. The moral re- 
vival brought with it emotional license, indulgence in outbursts of feel- 
ing which excite pleasant sensations even though expressed in tears; but 
the phenomenon was less fully developed and less unhealthy in Renais- 
sance Italy than it was to be later in France, where it probably only 
reached its logical fulfilment in Les infortunes de la vertu. 

The influence of Sforza’s plays did not stop short with Italy. Two of 
them at least were imitated in England, and the third, the Prigione 
d’amore, was used by Giovanni Florio when he compiled his New World 
of Words. John Marston made a very free adaptation of the Morti vivi 
in his What You Will (1607), in which there is much more complication 
of intrigue than in the Italian model, but from which the sentimental 
love interest provided by Alessandra is lacking. In 1598 there was per- 


5° Stiefel, op. cit., pp. 255-256. 51 Sanesi, op. cit., p. 353. 
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formed at Cambridge a Latin comedy called Leander, by Walter Hawkes- 
worth. This was a very close imitation of the Erofilomachia, in which 
even the names of the characters in the Italian play are preserved, with 
the exception of those of Amico and Oberto. Leandro’s character, how- 
ever, suffers a curious transformation, for he enters the service of his 
lady’s father as a sort of buffoon, and his love for Flamminia is barely 
hinted at before his realization that his benefactor is his rival. The curi- 
ous and touching scene in which he compels Flamminia to return to her 
father’s house is also sacrificed, and the escape is prevented by Flam- 
minia’s maid.™ 

In France Rotrou adapted the Erofilomachia for his Clarice ou l’amour 
constant (1641). To it he prefaces a letter to the reader, in which he 
acknowledges his debt to Sforza, comparing him, curiously enough, to 
Plautus, and adding that he was one of “les plus rares esprits de l’Italie.”’ 
The comparison to Plautus seems to indicate a lack of critical sense, for, 
as we have already seen, Sforza, his predecessors, and his imitators, 
were all trying to avoid, not the style of Plautus, but his choice of sub- 
ject. It is true, however, that the Erofilomachia contains in its sub- 
ordinate characters and incidents more of the classical conventions than 
do Sforza’s later plays, but the originality of its main theme is evident. 
Rotrou alters his source quite freely, and from it constructs a play well 
suited to the taste of his generation. He corrects Sforza’s most evident 
error, and transforms Ardelia from a courtesan into a lady formerly 
courted by Amico, and Giubilea into her confidante. The other characters 
remain much the same as in the Italian comedy, except that Clarice 
plays a more important part than did Flamminia. 

The Morti vivi was adapted for the French stage also by D’Ouville, 
in whose Morts vivants even the names of the characters are preserved. 

The Prigione d’amore, less imitated abroad, apparently, than either 
of the other plays, is nevertheless closer than almost any other comedy 
of its period to the plays which were later to become popular in England, 
France, and Spain, It approximates, in its mingling of comedy with 
serious situations, the tragi-comedies which occupied the stage in France, 
almost to the exclusion of every other genre, from 1628 to 1636, and con- 
tinued to be patronized until the middle of the seventeenth century. It 
anticipates Elizabethan comedies in the independence and charm of its 
heroine, and in its court setting; while the Spanish capa y espada drama 
resembles it in the high rank of its principal characters, in the romanesque 
flavor of its episodes, and in the conflict between honor and inclina- 
tion upon which its plot is so often based. 


® J. Lothian, “Sforza d’Oddi’s Erofilomachia the Source of Hawkesworth’s Leander,”’ 
MLR, xxv (July, 1930), 338-341. 
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These similarities may possibly be traced to the commedia dell’ arte. 
Desboulmiers states that Biancolelli’s scenario, J morti vivi, was based 
on Sforza’s play,® and this may conceivably be true, though Boursault’s 
Mort vivant, which he says was based in turn on the scenario, is obvi- 
ously of quite different origin. But the Captain in the troupe of the 
Fedeli played under the name of Rinoceronte, and in 1629 there ap- 
peared Giulio Cesare Croce’s Bravure tremende del Capitano Bellerofonte 
Scarabombardone, which indicates that Sforza Oddi’s characters had been 
adapted to the professional stage.™ 


VI 


After this discussion of the three plays regarded separately, and of 
their influence, it is more easy to appraise Sforza’s accomplishment in 
the field of comedy, and the significance of his work in the history of the 
Italian theatre in the sixteenth century. 

From the point of view of construction, his comedies introduce no 
innovations. He preserves the three unities without comment on their 
desirability, and, indeed, adheres much more closely to the unity of 
action than do most of his contemporaries, for except in his first play he 
avoids a sub-plot. Against the unities of place and time there had been 
very little reaction, and the writers who did rebel against them, as for 
instance Ricchi in his Tre tiranni and Degli Pennachi in his Perugina, 
gained by it nothing for the dramatic worth of their plays. In fact, 
Sforza’s comedies gain rather than lose by their adherence to the rules. 
The time-element gives added suspense to the Mortli vivi and to the 
Prigione d’amore, though it is purely arbitrary in the Erofilomachia: and 
in the Prigione d’amore the concentration of the scene about the all- 
important prison is extremely effective. 

All three plays have good opening scenes. Sforza avoided the mistake, 
made by too many of his contemporaries, of having the antecedents of 
his characters, and the situation in which they find themselves, elabo- 
rately related to someone who already is aware of them, or who is not 
particularly interested in them. In his comedies there is always urgent 
necessity for these explanations. Leandro must disclose his circum- 
stances to Alfonso in order that the latter may not inadvertently betray 
his secret. Moreto must learn why Ottavio thinks him a traitor and a 
murderer, and must prove his good faith. Odoardo is anxious to ascertain 


8% J. A. J. Desboulmiers, Histoire anecdotique et raisonnée du Théétre Italien (Paris, 1769), 
1, 49, 

% As late as 1717 a scenario taken with every detail from the Prigione d’amore was per- 
formed by the company of Luigi Riccoboni in Paris. It was entitled Les iumeaux , and is 
contained in Le nouveau théétre italien (Briasson, Paris: 1729), 1, 47. 
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the reason for his son’s imprisonment and imminent death. Conse- 
quently these expository scenes contain a certain element of suspense 
which immediately arouses the interest of the audience. 

The development of the action is invariably lucid, and the incidents 
arise naturally and logically from the circumstances in which the char- 
acters find themselves. There is definite progress in each act, and in each 
act some new turn of events is introduced to sustain the interest of the 
play. In the Erofilomachia Sforza makes the very common mistake of 
allowing Leandro and Amico to discuss the details of the “burla” to be 
played on the Captain and the Doctor, and then depicting the successive 
interviews by which all the parties in it are persuaded to play their 
parts in the mystification. This error he avoids in the Morti vivi, where 
the actual hiring of Jancola is not seen, and where the intrigue planned 
by Luigi and Marcone turns out quite differently from their expectation. 
Sforza’s greatest fault, both in the Erofilomachia and the Prigione 
d’amore, is to introduce unnecessary scenes. In the latter play, which 
perhaps suffers from an insufficiency of incident, the action is badly 
delayed by this, and in both plays the suspense and interest of the audi- 
ence are diminished at the most critical moment. In the Morti vivi, 
however, the action moves very quickly, and there is hardly a scene 
which does not directly further the development of events. 

Like almost every other play of the period, these comedies suffer from 
the improbable coincidences on which a least a portion of their action 
depends. The motif of identical twins is not incredible, and has been 
employed even in modern plays, but Ottavio’s failure to recognize 
Alessandra after a separation of only a few months is made only slightly 
credible by the explanation that he thinks Rossana has assumed his 
love’s appearance by means of enchantment. This fault, however is due 
to the source of the play, rather than to the author himself. Flamminia’s 
ignorance of Leandro’s identity in the Erofilomachia is more excusable, 
for the lovers have been separated for nearly three years, and in that 
time Leandro, as he says himself, has changed from a boy into a man. 
The resemblance between Tersandro and Jancola in the Morti vivi, 
Sforza’s own addition to the source of his play is very hard to forgive, 
for it seems almost impossible, though such resemblances, too, have 
formed the basis for several modern comedies. 

The dénouement in each of the three comedies is brought about by 
a recognition, but not by one of the tiresome discoveries that all the 
characters are related to each other which mar the last acts of so many 
contemporary plays. In all the comedies the recognition is contrived by 
means of a farewell letter, a new device at that time, and one which 
shows a definite influence from the novella. The last scene in the Erofilo- 
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machia and in the Morti vivi might well have been omitted, as might the 
last half of the last scene in the Prigione d’amore, for they observe the 
sixteenth century convention of a final scene between the minor char- 
acters, and really provide an anticlimax. 

It is noticeable that Sforza Oddi contributes no new comic characters 
to those already in existence at this period, nor can it be said that, with 
the exception of his Capitan Bellerofonte, he improves on his models. 
In fact he seems lacking in vis comica; his comic scenes are by no means 
his best and have little originality. His ‘servi sciocchi’’ were probably 
quite amusing to an age which considered madness and imbecility highly 
laughable, but their greatest dramatic value is that in the Morti vivi and 
the Prigione d’amore they are introduced into pathetic scenes, whose 
effect they intensify by their callousness and untimely jesting. Hippo- 
crasso and the pedant are figures too conventional to deserve much at- 
tention: while the “ragazzo,”’ so amusing and lively a character in Pietro 
Aretino’s Marescalco, is, in the Prigione d’amore, a mere shadow. 

Sforza’s real achievement in the sphere of character drawing is his 
ability to endow his principal personages with life. In most of the come- 
dies of this century the heroes and heroines are simply puppets without 
individuality. The young men have little originality or resourcefulness: 
they depend blindly on their servants for help, and have no distinguish- 
ing characteristics except their inevitable unscrupulousness and desire 
for pleasure. The heroines either appear so little that they are only 
names, or else, as in the plays of Secchi and Piccolomini, are so unsexed 
as to have lost all except the most undesirable of feminine qualities. But 
Sforza succeeds in making his leading characters both likeable and con- 
vincing. Lelio and Flamminio in the Prigione d’amore, it must be ad- 
mitted, are rather colorless, and far too much alike in character, but 
Leandro and Ottavio have distinct individuality. Leandro is, perhaps, 
too much an incarnation of the ideal of honor, but he has other qualities 
as well. He is determined and patient, adventurous and resourceful; he 
depends on himself and others can depend on him. Ottavio is drawn in 
even greater detail: a weaker character, easily persuaded against his 
better judgment, given to impulsive outbursts of impatience and anger, 
physically courageous, yet superstitious and credulous. 

The women in these plays are among the best to be found in the come- 
dies of the entire century. Flamminia is the only leading female char- 
acter in them who lacks vitality, and her part is too slight to allow her 
much scope. Ardelia, Alessandra, and Oranta are all splendidly drawn, 
and Alessandra remains long in the reader’s memory as a most pathetic 
and appealing figure. It is a pity that Erminia of the Prigione d’amore 
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does not appear until the third act, yet when she does appear she domi- 
nates the entire play until its close. 

Tersandro and Marcone of the Morti vivi are outstanding non-comic 
figures, whose very brutality and insensibility make them dramatically 
convincing and interesting. Moreover, they are original characters, 
owing nothing to tradition. Antonello, too, has individuality and drama- 
tic force. 

An extremely clever device by which Sforza gives his characters added 
depth and individuality is his use of contrast. In the Erofilomachia, 
Leandro’s constancy, steadiness, sense of responsibility, are excellently 
offset by Amico’s fickleness, by his complete unconsciousness of his 
debt to Ardelia, and by his insensibility to Flamminia’s coldness. In the 
Morti vivi, the effectiveness of Alessandra’s defenceless loneliness, of her 
humility and gentleness, are vividly contrasted with Oranta’s imperious 
security as a wealthy and experienced woman, as is Ottavio’s idealism 
with Tersandro’s readiness to take the world as he finds it. In the 
Prigione d’amore, Erminia’s daring and self-reliance are given as a foil 
to the more feminine conventionality of Marzia. 

Another definite characteristic of Sforza’s leading personages is that 
they depend on themselves, not on their servants, for their line of action. 
In all three plays the servants are merely messengers, and play a com- 
pletely subordinate part. 

An excellent result of the individuality thus created in the main 
figures of these comedies is that the action can arise from character as 
well as from external circumstances. It is only Leandro’s constancy that 
makes him Oberto’s servant and that forces him to prevent Flamminia’s 
marriage to Hippocrasso by indirect means, and yet to further the match 
with Amico. It is Ottavio’s impulsiveness and impatience that cause him 
to lose Alessandra in the first place, by believing too hastily that Moreto 
has played him false, and that she is dead; that make him believe that 
Rossana, too, is lying to him, when she tells him that she is Alessandra; 
and that cause his attack on Tersandro, whom he believes to be Jancola. 
It is Erminia’s courage and resourcefulness that prompt her to take 
Lelio’s place as Flamminio’s substitute, and to refuse all offers of pardon 
which would still leave her under an engagement to the Captain. 

The long soliloquies which an audience had found tiresome in the 
Erofilomachia Sforza omitted almost entirely in his later plays. Alessandra 
has two soliloquies which are interesting because they are full of psycho- 
logical analysis, and there are perhaps three in the whole of the Prigione 
d’amore. There are some long speeches in the latter play, particularly 
Antonello’s description of Erminia’s apparent death; while the Captain 
discourses at great length of his prowess, and the parasite of his appetite. 
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On the whole, however, the dialogue is well managed, and moves quickly. 
Considering the sentimental nature of these comedies, it is surprising 
how well Sforza has contrived to avoid artificiality and rhetoric. Ales- 
sandra’s speeches, in particular, are exceedingly moving; while Anto- 
nello’s long speech, mentioned above, is effective because it is so simple 
and restrained. The results of Sforza’s legal training are unmistakable 
in Oranta’s self-justification to Tersandro, with its forcible arguments 
and close reasoning. For the most part, the language of these comedies 
is quite unaffected, though there are traces in some of the comic speeches 
in the Prigione d’amore of the prevailing taste for meaningless verbal 
ingenuities. The Captain has an amazing flow of imaginative description, 
which a good actor must have been able to make extremely amusing, 
while the parasite parodies his bombast very cleverly. There is both 
pace and gusto in these speeches, though there are too many of them, 
and consequently they retard the action of the play. 

As has already been pointed out, Sforza Oddi cannot be credited 
with being altogether an innovator, for authors before him had intro- 
duced into their plays a serious or sentimental element, and at least one 
play, the Ingiusti sdegni, foreshadowed the type of comedy he was to 
make so popular. His distinction is rather to have been the first dramatist 
to write nothing but commedie gravi, and to have combined skilfully 
several different elements of the comedy of his time, giving them unity 
and a form which hitherto they had lacked. His plays, particularly the 
last, have novelty of plot and contain new, well-depicted, and attractive 
characters, relegating the more familiar types of classical comedy to 
comparative insignificance. They avoid the multiplicity and intricacy 
of incident which make so many of the earlier plays hard to follow, and 
the endless practical jokes which are more proper to farce than to comedy. 
They seek their inspiration rather in the movella than in the classical 
theatre, and consequently are more essentially Italian than earlier 
plays. Their heroines play prominent parts, and are of a type hitherto 
almost unknown to the renaissance stage. They introduce a new psycho- 
logical interest, and an ethical code which, though not new in the novella, 
is certainly an innovation in the comedy. In the last play characters of 
noble rank play the most important réles, and the gap between comedy 
and tragedy is bridged. 

Sforza’s aim to create a new type of comedy—decent, serious, arousing 
tears and laughter—was achieved. He set out to prove that comedies 
could be written in which there was no portrayal of vice, no violation of 
the moral code, no seductions, thefts, frauds, or mockery of old age. 
Only in his first play does he introduce an immoral character, and even 
the language of his comedies is decent, except very occasionally in the 
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mouth of a servant or a comic character. He wished to please an audi- 
ence which, tired of the commonplace and the vulgar, demanded a more 
refined type of entertainment. And the measure of his success may be 
gauged by the reception accorded to his plays, both in Italy and abroad, 
by his contemporaries and successors. 
B. M. H. Corrican 
Toronto, Canada 
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XL 


“VICE” AND “PARASITE.” A NOTE ON THE EVOLUTION 
OF THE ELIZABETHAN VILLAIN 


UFFOONERY and rascality—the two outstanding qualities of the 

morality play ‘‘Vice”—led, under differing influences, to the Eliz- 
abethan clown and villain. In early Tudor times, ‘witty slave” and 
“parasite” came from the classical drama to an English stage which al- 
ready knew a figure combining certain of their characteristics, and to an 
audience who recognized in them certain familiar features. The ‘‘Vice’”’ 
was originally the agent or servant of the Seven Deadly Sins, and sought 
to entrap ““Mankind’—by whatever name he was known—into the 
power of evil. In a sense, he was a kind of “‘parasite,” too, his reward 
depending on the success of his service, and he was the dynamic char- 
acter in the old plays. Incidentally, he was also the source of much (if 
not all) the humor in the moralities, and was one of the first figures to 
reflect the life of the times in a drama which dealt chiefly with personified 
virtues and vices. He had, for obvious reasons, no virtue in his composi- 
tion; but he was human, and his vitality gave him an attraction which 
has descended to some of the later representatives of this type. 

As comedy developed, it was natural to emphasize the buffoonery of 
this figure, and it is in comedy that the clown is more fully evolved, 
though we find fools in tragedy, giving a comic, or at least an ironic, re- 
lief to the main story. The evolution of the rascal into the villain is 
rather to be found in serious plays—in tragedy, or plays which have a 
tragic emphasis—such as Edwards’s Damon and Pithias, Greene’s James 
the Fourth, or Marlowe’s Jew of Malta. Figures like Merygreke, Diccon, 
Pasyphilo, Dericke (a prototype of Sir John Falstaff), and Jenkin, are 
more clowns than rogues, and are not to be taken too seriously, even 
when they suggest the rascal. Beneath the individuality which makes 
Falstaff such a lovable figure, critics have found gluttony, lechery, and 
other deadly sins, together with traces of the parasite, though it must be 
confessed that Sir John’s fondness for Prince Hal was not entirely rooted 
in hopes of his own gain. He is rather the miles gloriosus than the villain, 
a combination of the roysterer and the counsellor to sin. He is an aged, 
kindly amalgam of Ralph and Matthew Merygreke, with his own in- 
dividuality, and a willingness to steal linked with fondness for fleshpots. 

The two parasites in Gorboduc, Hermon and Tyndar, are more counsel- 
lors of evil than real parasites, opposing the good advisers whom the 
king had assigned to his sons, and bringing about the tragedy because 
both Ferrex and Porrex listen to their bad advice. We are not sure that 
either of the “parasites” has a personal interest in bringing ruin upon 
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his master; we have no knowledge of their ends, and may assume that 
both perish in the general carnage. As advisers, they suggest a connection 
with such Renaissance literature as The Mirror for Magistrates, and 
The Prince, a further echo of which is found in Eubulus, who gives good 
counsel to Dionysius (Damon and Pithias) when the latter echoes 
Machiavelli. Perhaps Gaveston, in Edward the Second, should not be re- 
garded as a counsellor; he speaks more like a parasite when he says, 


I must have wanton poets, pleasant wits, 
Musicians, that with touching of a string 
May draw the pliant king which way I please. 


Young Mortimer calls him “base flatterer,” but the king laments him as 


my dearest friend, 
To whom right well you knew our soul was knit, 
Good Pierce of Gaveston, my sweet favourite. 


Hope, in the words of the Queen of Richard II, is “a flatterer, a para- 
site,” and the two characteristics are not far removed from each other. 
Barabas, the Jew of Malta, who bids fair be a tragic figure at the be- 
ginning of Marlowe’s play, could, on occasion, fawn. 


We Jews can fawn like spaniels when we please; 
And when we grin we bite, yet are our looks 

As innocent and harmless as a lamb’s. 

I learn’d in Florence how to kiss my hand, 
Heave up my shoulders when they call me dog, 
And duck as low as any barefoot friar; 


but at the end he has degenerated into a parasite, asking Ferneze, 


What wilt thou give me, governor, to procure 
A dissolution of the slavish bands 
Wherein the Turk hath yok’d your land and you? 


confiding in the audience, after Ferneze’s departure, 


Thus loving neither, will I live with both, 
Making a profit of my policy; 

And he from whom my most advantage comes 
Shall be my friend. 


So, double-dealing, he has a villain’s end. A clearer union of ‘‘Vice” and 
parasite is Ambidexter, who darts, a nefarious Will-o’-the-Wisp, through 
Cambises, also playing with both hands, furnishing some humor, to be 
sure, but at the same time bringing ruin to most of the characters in the 
play, though he himself escape it. 
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Like Edward II, Richard II is ruined by “waste of idle hours” with 
“caterpillars of the commonwealth,” disregarding the good advice of his 
uncles, Lancaster and York—descendants of Eubulus. The wholesome 
counsel of the dying John of Gaunt is disregarded by the “unstaid 
youth,” and the nobles agree with Northumberland that 


The king is not himself, but basely led 
By flatterers, 










who are characterized by a gardener as “‘weeds”’ which the king’s “‘broad- 
spreading leaves did shelter, that seemed in eating him to hold him up,” 
; now “pluck’d up root and all by Bolingbroke.”’ Green, Bushy, and the 
Y rest play a minor part here—indeed, the Earl of Wiltshire is only men- 
3 tioned by name; he does not appear in the play at all; apparently the 
7 author is more concerned with the effects of flattery on the king than with 
the parasites themselves. Marlowe’s Gaveston, Spencer, and even Bal- 
dock, who is “apt for any kind of villainy,” are parasites; the first, espe- 
cially, seeks to “draw the pliant king which way I please.” And the king 
is(like many others) susceptible to flattery. In Edward the Second, the par- 
asites die at the hands of the nobles; as Baldock says, “‘all live to die, and 
rise to fall.”” More frequently, the parasites slip away, later to return 
(after the end of the play), or fade from the play, as does Ambidexter. 
Perhaps the earliest play to be called a “tragi-comedy” is Richard 
Edwards’s Damon and Pithias, where we find a “parasite”? named Cari- 
sophus. He seeks to please Dionysius’s whims, feeding his humors, 


















for mine own gain,— 
Or else I would not plod thus up and down, I tell you plain, 







and helping, the while, to develop the plot. He is recognized as a knave, 
but his machinations come to naught, and he is driven off at the end; his 
final speech recalls that of a clearer villain, Heywood’s Master Wendoll. 






(Here entreth Eubulus beating Carisophus.) 
Eubulus: Away, villain! Away, you flatt’ring parasite! 
Away, the plague of this court! Thy filed tongue that 
forged lies 
No more here shall do hurt. Away, false sycophant! 
wilt thou not? 
Carisophus: I am gone, sir, seeing it is the king’s pleasure. 
Why whip ye me alone? A plague take Damon and 
Pithias! Since they came hither 
I am driven to seek relief abroad, alas! I know not 
whither. 
Yet, Eubulus, though I be gone, hereafter time shall try, 
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There shall be found, even in this court, as great 
flatterers as I. 

Well, for a while I will forego the court, though to 
my great pain. 

I doubt not but to spy a time when I may creep in again. 


In the stage-directions, and occasionally in the text, of Greene’s 
romantic James the Fourth, the parasite-villain Ateukin is given the name 
of Gnat[h]o, a parasite in Terence’s Eunuchus, and once, when the vil- 
lain Ateukin enters with Jaques, a hired ruffian, the stage-direction reads, 
“Enter Ateukin and Gnato,” showing that even a parasite may have 
parasites in his turn. It is only a step from Ateukin and Barabas to such 
villains as Don John and Iago, and this step is clearly taken in Hey- 
wood’s A Woman Killed with Kindness. 

Master Wendoll, the villain of the play, is perhaps of a higher social 
rank than earlier parasites. He is rather the friend than dependent, 
though “‘of small means.” (Edward II regarded Gaveston as his ‘‘dearest 
friend,” and created the younger Spencer Earl of Gloucester.) He is 


a gentleman 
Of a good house, though somewhat prest by want. 


Frankford has preferred him to a second place in his opinion and his best 
regard; and he uses this favor to seduce his patron’s wife. When his re- 
pentance comes, as Professor Louis B. Wright has pointed out,! it is 
rather for treachery to his friend than for harm done to his mistress, and 
Mr. Wright finds in this a suggestion of Heywood’s contribution to the 
Renaissance theme, originating in the classics, of the close friendship 
between men. Damon and Pythias represent this on an earlier Eliza- 
bethan stage, and the attachment between Proteus and Valentine, in 
The Two Gentlemen of Verona, is perhaps, as Professor Oscar J}. Campbell 
observes, Shakespeare’s contribution to the theme. It must be confessed 
that Proteus is not far from a villain when, in the sixth scene of the 
second act, he plots against his friend. 


To leave my Julia, shall I be forsworn; 

To love fair Silvia, shall I be forsworn; 

To wrong my friend, I shall be much forsworn; 
And even that power which gave me first my oath 
Provokes me to this threefold perjury. . . . 

I will forget that Julia is alive, 

Remembering that my love to her is dead; 

And Valentine I'll hold an enemy, 

Aiming at Silvia as a sweeter friend. 


1 “The Male-Friendship Cult in Thomas Heywood’s Plays,” MLN, xu, 510-514. 
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I cannot now prove constant to myself, 
Without some treachery us’d to Valentine. 
This night he meaneth with a corded ladder 

To climb celestial Silvia’s chamber-window, 
Myself in counsel, his competitor. 

Now presently I’ll give her father notice 

Of their disguising and pretended flight, 

Who, all enrag’d, will banish Valentine. 

For Thurio, he intends, shall wed his daughter; 
But, Valentine being gone, I’ll quickly cross 

By some sly trick blunt Thurio’s dull proceeding. 
Love, lend me wings to make my purpose swift, 
As thou hast lent me wit to plot this drift! 


His sudden repentance at the end of the play, followed by Valentine’s 
ready forgiveness, the unexpected reawakening of his love for Julia— 
and her startling willingness to receive it—make us forget the tragic 
possibilities here. Surely, if we took the play seriously, we should have 
to go Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch one better, and maintain that, after 
Proteus’s behavior and Valentine’s “‘mawkish generosity that deserves 
nothing so much as kicking,” there were no Gentlemen in Verona, or in 
Milan, or in Mantua! 

A Woman Killed with Kindness is not, however, a comedy. Wendoll’s 
villainy is real, and Mistress Frankford pays for her sins, contributing 
to her own punishment by her hunger strike. There is, to be sure, Wen- 
doll’s treachery to his friend, who is also patron, and this affects him as 
much as the temptation of the friend’s wife. He is no Iago, though the 
play has been likened to Othello, in that both treat the theme of jealousy: 
one, however, is romantic, and the other more or less realistic, lying at 
the root of the “domestic tragedy” which flourished in a later period of 
English drama. Iago was not the friend and social equal of Othello; vil- 
lain as he was, there was a motive for his villainy, and he was not in- 
human; bad as he was, he was no traitor to a friend. He sought rather 
revenge, and follows the Moor to serve his turn upon him. At times, he 
suggests the parasite, as in his soliloquy at the end of the first act: 

Thus do I ever make my fool my purse; 

For I mine own gain’d knowledge should profane 
If I would time expend with such a snipe 

But for my sport and profit. I hate the Moor... 
... He holds me well; 

The better shall my purpose work on him. 
Cassio’s a proper man: let me see now: 

To get his place and to plume up my will 

In double knavery—How, how?—Let’s see:— 
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After some time, to abuse Othello’s ear 

That he is too familiar with his wife. 

He hath a person and a smooth dispose 

To be suspected, fram’d to make women false. 
The Moor is of a free and open nature, 

That thinks men honest that but seem to be so, 
And will as tenderly be led by the nose 

As asses are. 


To plan villainy for sport and profit is the aim of the “‘Vice’’; to deal in 
“double knavery” is the purpose of Ambidexter and similar parasites. 
We take this seriously, when the emphasis and outcome of the play are 
tragic; Iago has lost the clownish buffoonery of the “Vice.” 

So has Master Wendoll. Once Mistress Frankford has succumbed to 
his wiles, we lose interest in him, and he fades from the play. Frankford 
reproaches him rather for betraying his friendship than for seducing his 
wife, likening him to Judas. But Wendoll shrinks to a parasite, and his 
final speech recalls that of Carisophus, as we have noted: 


She’s gone to her death; I live to want and woe, 

Her life, her sins, and all upon my head. 

And I must now go wander, like a Cain, 

In foreign countries and remoted climes, 

Where the report of my ingratitude 

Cannot be heard. I’ll over first to France, 

And so to Germany and Italy; 

Where, when I have recovered, and by travel 

Gotten those perfect tongues,? and that these rumours 
May in their height abate, I will return: 

And I divine (however now dejected), 

My worth and parts being by some great man prais’d, 
At my return I may in court be rais’d. 


He mentions his “ingratitude,” to be sure; but his chief concern is for 
his future fortunes, and, like Carisophus, he will forego the court for a 


* Two recent anthologies (Hazelton Spencer’s Elizabethan Plays and Tucker Brooke and 
N. B. Paradise’s English Drama, 1580-1642) echo President Neilson’s interpretation of 
this line (Chief Elizabethan Dramatists, p. 506); “Acquired these languages perfectly.” 
I recognize that a knowledge of foreign languages might help Wendoll’s advance- 
ment at Court, but is it not possible to interpret this line: ‘Got people to speak well of 
me’’? It is true that “those” seems to refer to France, Germany, and Italy; but could it 
not equally well refer to “those perfect tongues [which I need]?”—an idiom comparable to 
our modern “to get a good press.” It would seem more logical (dramatically, if not lin- 
guistically) to suppose that Wendoll would recover more quickly when the rumors abate, 
when his absence has made people forget his villainy, than when he could converse in three 
languages without making a mistake. 
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while, doubting not but he may creep in again. Ambidexter, left alone 
with the dead king, finds discretion the better part of valor: 
Alas, he is gone! 
The devill take me if for him I make any mone. 
I did prognosticate of his end, by the masse! 
Like as I did say, so is it come to passe. 
I wil be gone. If I should be found heere, 
That I should kill him it would appeer. 
For feare with his death they doo me charge, 
Farwell, my maisters, I will goe take barge; 
I meane to be packing; now is the tide; 
Farwell, my maisters, I will no longer abide! 


Here, perhaps, is a touch of comedy; after all, Cambises is not a sym- 
pathetic figure, and we cannot mourn his death—‘‘a just reward for his 
misdeeds’”’—for which Ambidexter was not responsible. More of a villain 
is Ateukin, who, in his final speech, confesses his sins and hides himself: 
Jaques runs off to his native country, and the parasite soliloquizes: 

Thou doest me good to leave me thus alone, 

That galling grief and I may yoke in one. 

O, what are subtle means to climb on high, 

When every fall swarms with exceeding shame? 

I promised Ida’s love unto the prince, 

But she is lost, and I am false forsworn; 

I practis’d Dorothea’s hapless death, 

And by this practise have commenc’d a war— 

O cursed race of men that traffic guile, 

And, in the end, themselves and king beguile! 

Ashamed to look upon my prince again, 

Ashamed of my suggestions and advice, 

Ashamed of life, ashamed that I have err’d, 

I’ll hide myself. . . . 

Thus God doth work with those that purchase fame 

By flattery, and make the prince their game. 


The line from Ambidexter and Carisophus through Ateukin to Wendoll, 
and on to Iago, seems clear; and back of Ambidexter and Carisophus lies 
not only the classic “‘parasite’’ but also the native “Vice’’—-which in com- 
edy became the clown of the later drama. Whether or not this develop- 
ment was conscious on the part of the dramatists, the public, educated by 
the earlier theatre, must have felt the relationship between such villains 
as Wendoll and the earlier parasite—as they must have recognized in 
such a figure as Merygreke a connection with the ‘“‘Vice” as exemplified 
in Iniquity, Tediousness, Titivillus, and Backbiter, who in the Castle of 
Perseverance, acts as messenger of the evil forces. He introduces himself: 
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. .. known far and near; 
I am the World’s messenger; 
My name is Backbiter. 


Therefore I am made messenger 
To leap over untilled lands, 

Through all the world far and near, 
Unsaid things to say. 

In this holt I hunt here, 
For to spy a privy prey; 

For when Mankind is clothed clear, 
Then shall I teach him the way 

To the Deadly Sins seven... . 


Which he does; and the villains in the subsequent drama continue the 
task. Iago leads the jealous Othello to commit murder, as Iniquity leads 
Delila and Ishmael to their destruction, in The Nice Wanton. Professor 
Law hears an echo of at least five of the Deadly Sins in the amiable, fat, 
“reverend Vice, grey Iniquity, father Ruffian, Vanity in years.’”* He 
cites Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, who finds Henry the Fourth built on the 
“fold Morality structure, imported through the Interlude. Why, it might 
be labelled after the style of a Morality title, Contentio inter Virtutem et 
Vitium de anima Principis.” This is clearer in the Second Part than in 
the First, and Law sums up his conclusion regarding it in these words: 

. .. The Second Part, “originally unpremediated,”’ but written in response to a 
public demand for more of Falstaff, depicts the conflict between Sir John and the 
Chief Justice, after the manner of the Moralities, for the soul of Prince Hal. In 
its essence this resembles the contest in Twelfth Night between Sir Toby and Mal- 
volio, with a different conclusion. But here we have not the typical structure 
of comedy; we have rather the framework of the Moral Play, such as Marlowe 
used in Doctor Faustus, yet with far more care for the unity of structure. 


Firk and Mosca illustrate the development of the ‘‘Vice’’ into clown 
and parasite. The former, a “dynamic” character in The Sheemakers’ 
Holiday, is not guilty of very profound “knavery,” and his deceptions 
help on the plot; the latter, Volpone’s ‘“‘parasite”’ (as, indeed, he is fre- 
quently called), is much more of a rascal. Volpone calls him “‘my fine 
devil,” and again, “my witty mischief’; when he says “my knave,” it 
may mean no more than “boy,” though he is knavish enough, and is 
sentenced to a harder punishment than would be consistent with any 
save a sardonic comedy: 

3 Robert A. Law, “Structural Unity in the Two Parts of Henry the Fourth,” in Studies in 
Philology, April, 1927; cf. esp. pp. 240 and 241. He cites Quiller-Couch, Shakes peare’s 
Workmanship, p. 127. Cf. also my paper on “The Development of the ‘Vice,”” in Essays in 
Memory of Barrett Wendell (1926), esp. pp. 166 and 167. 
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Stand forth; and first the parasite. You appear 
T’have been the chiefest minister, if not plotter, 
In all these lewd impostures. . . . 

For which our sentence is, first, thou be whipt; 
Then live perpetual prisoner in the galleys. 


Firk is not punished at all; our last glimpse of him is frisking about for 
the honor of mad Simon Eyre. Mosca, cozener, cheater, “‘parasite-slave,”’ 
meets a villain’s fate. The punishment of Borachio, in Much Ado, who 
desires ‘nothing but the reward of a villain,” is not specified, and Don 
John’s is only hinted at: 

Messenger: My lord, your brother John is ta’en flight, 

And brought with armed men back to Messina. 

Benedict: Think not on him till to-morrow. I’ll devise thee brave punishment 

for him. ... 


The fate of such a villain as Iago befits a tragedy; but even Iago is not 
killed until after the play is over. 

The morality, like the more modern melodrama, was not tragic, 
though the emphasis was serious. The ending was usually “happy,” in 
that the forces of evil were powerless, when Mankind repented. From the 
days of the ‘Vice’? down, the rogue-parasite disappeared unostenta- 
tiously from the play at the end of his unsuccessful wickedness. Usually 
he sneaks away, with sometimes a hint that he will return when the 
storms he has caused have blown over; sometimes he is exiled, as Fal- 
staff is later exiled; or he is driven off, as is Carisophus. Brainworm, the 
“Vice” in Every Man in His Humour, is toasted by Clement: 

... Here’s to thee, which having drunk off this my sentence: Pledge me. Thou 
hast done, or assisted to nothing, in my judgment, but deserves to be pardon’d 
for the wit of the offence. If thy master, or any man here, be angry with thee, I 
shall suspect his ingine [wit], while I know him, for’t. 

This carries us back to Damon’s “‘Pasiphilo hath saide well,” in Supposes. 

In the early plays, the ‘‘Vice” and the “‘parasite” had roguery in their 
make-up, but their villainy was not undiluted, and the audience regarded 
them with such sympathy as falls, even now, to the lot of the fun-maker. 
In the later serious plays, little fun was made by the villains, and greater 
condemnation falls to their lot. We see no suggestion of the “Vice’’ in 
Master Wendoll, but the parasite is indicated in his character—particu- 
larly, as with Barabas, at the end of the play—while it is at the begin- 
ning of the play that the parasitic quality of Iago is more clearly seen. 
The ancestry of both is discernible, if we look closely enough, and fur- 
nishes another example of the continuity of dramatic development. 

ROBERT WITHINGTON 

Smith College 











XLI 


CONVENTIONAL MATERIAL IN MUNDAY’S 
JOHN A KENT AND JOHN A CUMBER 


HE central situation in Anthony Munday’s play of Johna Kent and | 





John a Cumber (ca. 1594) is, as its title suggests, a contest between _ 


two magicians, John a Kent, a Welshman, and John a Cumber, a Scotch- 
man. Their meeting is occasioned by a wooing contest which forms the 
romantic theme of the play and in which a pair of Welsh lovers (Powesse 
and Merridock) strive to win from the English Pembroke and the Scotch 
Morton the ladies Sidanen and Marian in spite of the opposition of the 
ladies’ relatives. In his magic arts Kent, like Prospero, is assisted by an 
elvish sprite, who supplements and assists in Kent’s display of power. 
Finally, for the low comedy the dramatist has included a group of rustics, 
who serve partly as foils for the magicians, partly as unwitting furtherers 
of the action. All these, as we shall see, are elements already conventional 
in Elizabethan drama by Munday’s time, and his originality consists in 
his adaptation and association of these elements. 

On the surface Munday’s treatment of the theme of a contest of magi- 
cians is a far cry from the appearance of that theme in ballad and folk 
tale, where the contest frequently resolves itself into a series of rapid 
transformations finally ending in the defeat or annihilation of one of the 
contestants.' The contest in the play is a simple one marked by the desire 
of each participant for an opponent worthy of his skill, by some slight 
vituperation of each other when the two meet, and by the use of the 
whitest of white magic by both: eavesdropping, magic music (only in- 
directly by Kent, not at all by Cumber), a “sillie dazzling mist.” But 
actually the disguising represents an only less startling metamorphosis 
than that of the folk tale or ballad, and all are alike in this element.” 

There are three types of situation in which a magic contest appears in 
the drama of the sixteenth century: religious, romantic, and folk, each 
of which may have contributed something to Munday’s play. 

The first of these types is the at least nominally religious story, such 
as is to be found frequently in saints’ legends, where the saint struggles 
with the devil or with a heathen sorcerer either for the saint’s own soul 
or for that of another. Here too the magic is very simple, even simpler 
than that of Munday’s magicians: the sign of the Cross, transformation, 
a prayer—with a boasting speech now aud again. It is important for our 
purposes to note, however, that a romantic twist is at times given to 

1 Simple but typical is the ballad of the““Two Magicians” (Child, 44).—It is a common 
theme in eastern folk tales. 


* No attempt can be made here to trace in any detail the widespread appearance of the 
magic contest as a folk theme, a subject for a special study in itself. 
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such a situation, as in the stories of St. Justina and of Herodius’ daughter.* 
This type appears early in the English drama as one of the chief elements 
in the Anti-Christ play of the Chester cycle, in which Anti-Christ strives 
with Enoch and Elijah, returned to the earth from which they had been 
translated, to prove that he is the true returned Christ. The contest 
ends, not with the success of the powers of good but with Anti-Christ’s 
killing the two patriarchs and establishing to the momentary satisfaction 
of all present that he is the returned Saviour. As in Kent the magic is 
simple but there is, of course, no romantic theme associated. In the three 
hundred and fifty lines of turgid recrimination by the “magicians,” 
however, we have the first appearance in the drama of a common char- 
acteristic.‘ Of more significance for our study, however, since it occurs in 
the secular drama, is the instance in Grim the Collier of Croydon. Here, 
as in the Anti-Christ play, the devil is the victor in a contest in which 
some real magic appears, but there is relatively little clash between the 
two opponents, and that little is mild in comparison with that in the 
Anti-Christ Further, the contest has little dramatic significance except 
to emphasize Belphegor’s character and to set part of the plot in motion 
by providing for Belphegor’s marriage and the subsequent intrigues. 
The second type is found, rather infrequently, in the romances, where 
it is never fully developed. An early and very simple example is found in 
the story of Virgilius. The emperior of Rome had laid siege to Virgilius’ 
castle, but through the latter’s power his army had been made to stand 
still. A skillful necromancer offered to put all Virgilius’ people asleep, 
thus letting the emperor approach the castle. Becoming sleepy, Virgilius 
thumbed through his books of “‘negromancy”’ till he found a means to 
waken his people and stopped the emperor and his followers dead in 
their tracks, where they were kept until they had made a peace favorable 
to Virgilius.* While the action in Virgilius lacks the romantic point of 
that in John a Kent, the setting is like those in the plav where in one in- 
stance Kent, in the other Cumber, laughs at his discomfited rival from 


3 Jacobus de Varagine, Golden Legend, v, 166 ff. 

4 J. M. Manly, Specimens of Pre-Shakespearian Drama (Boston, 1897), 1, 170 ff.—The 
speech of Elijah to the priests of Baal was not without this element. There is also the 
later, curious case of the Stonyhurst Pageants in which are dramatized the contests of Moses 
with the magicians of the Pharaoh and of Elijah with the priests of Baal. The latter is 
simply reported by a Nuntius, and in neither is there any recrimination. 

5 Hazlitt’s Dodsley’s Old Plays, vit, 403-407. 

* Thoms, Early English Prose Romances (London, 1828), 11, 14-15.—Comparetti, Vergil 
in the Middle Ages (New York, 1895), contains other legends about contests in which 
Vergil participated. Like the extensive collection of C. G. Leland, The Unpublished. Legend 
of Vergil (New York, 1900), however, these are more in the nature of folk tales than 
romances. 
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the wall. It is closer to the play certainly than is the story of Merlin’s 
encounter with the wise men of Vortigern, where nothing happens ex- 
cept the exposure of the quackery of the wise men.” The same incident 
occurs in the drama in the pseudo-Shakespearian Birth of Merlin. The 
scene between the two magicians is brief (1v, i, 207-232), but a touch of 
melodrama appears in the scornful speech of Proximus: 

Pish, 

Bearded abortive, thou fortel my danger! 

My Lord, he trifles to delay his own. (222-224) 


This is followed almost immediately by the fulfilment of Merlin’s 
prophecy that Proximus will be crushed by a falling stone. Here again is 
a contest which is mere incident, and plays no organic part in the drama. 

Closest to our play is the third type, the folk tale,in which the contest 
is often linked with a story of romantic love. Much of the spirit of John 
a Kent is in the popular “histories” of Peter Fabell the Merry Devil of 
Edmonton, and of that inimitable pair of conjurors, Friar Bacon and 
Friar Bungay. Fabell’s contest was with the devil, with no more serious 
dangers than a trip to Hell on the devil’s back and with the magic noth- 
ing more than the conventional outwitting of Old Harry by the literal 
interpretation of a promise.* There is less of the devil and more of back- 
ground for Kent in the accounts of Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay. In 
the seventh chapter of the Famous History occurs the story of the con- 
test made famous by Green between the English magicians and the 
German Vandermast, without the preliminary debate which sets the 
magicians off in the play. Later, in chapter thirteen, the former allies 
are opposed to each other in a wooing match, to bring the theme once 
more in contact with romantic story. In the case of Bacon particularly 
there is a good deal of magic machinery, though it is all strictly white 
magic.® 

This third type of magic contest found dramatic expression less fre- 
quently than we should expect, considering the popularity of folk ma- 


7 The same story is told of Ambrosius in Nennius, in J. A. Giles, Old English Chronicles 
(London, 1912), pp. 401-404 and of Merlin in Geoffrey of Monmouth, Historia Regum 
Brittanniae, Lib. vt, Cap. xv11-xtx. The theme of the structure which falls to pieces at 
night as it is built in the day is found associated with Kent in current folk lore in Hereford- 
shire. E. M. Leather, Folk-Lore of Herefordshire (Hereford, 1912), p. 164. 

8 T. B. Life and Death of the Merry Devil of Edmonton with the Pleasant Pranks of Smug 
the Smith, Sir John, and Mine Host of the George about the Stealing of Venison (London, 
1819), p. 3. Though the earliest extant text of this work is the edition of 1631, it was doubt- 
less written much earlier. 

* Less closely associated with Kent is the last appearance of Bungay, where he meets 
Vandermast on one last great contest, from which the Englishman emerges a victor, 
though to no purpose, for the devil appears and carries off both contestants (Chapter xrv). 
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terial in the drama of the sixteenth century. It appears in Fabell’s play, 
the Merry Devil of Edmonton, where his contest with the devil occurs, 
with a magic chair substituted for the candle end which, in the folk book, 
Fabell extinguishes and saves to protect his life. But in his efforts to 
assist the lovers, he has no capable opponent, and the magic, of which 
there is strictly speaking only a trace (though it should be noted that it 
is a mist conjured up to hide the eloping lovers), is all on one side; 
though there is a hint that in Friar Benedic the Merry Devil may orig- 
inally have had an opponent worthy of his skill.'° 

The most famous example of the type is Greene’s Friar Bacon and 
Friar Bungay, in which Greene, like Munday, uses the contest in a love 
match, though with great variations in detail from the account in the 
folk book, and reproduces with rhetorical flourishes and preliminaries 
and with much boasting but little recrimination the contest between 
Vandermast and the two Englishmen. In the love match we have two 
normally friendly magicians only temporarily separated in their inter- 
ests, and the magic is white with Bacon’s glass the only essential ap- 
paratus. 

Munday’s chief contribution, then, is the blending of diverse ele- 
ments already used by dramatists in connection with the presentation of 
a contest of magicians, and the making his magic contest the central 
element in the plot of his play. 

Associated with Kent is his helper, Shrimp, who is something more 
than the rather stupid magician’s boy like Faustus’ Wagner and Bacon’s 
Miles, and has many of the characteristics of Robin Goodfellow or Puck. 
Like Ariel he is his master’s messenger, and he shows the same delight 
in trickery that characterized the Puck of Midsummer Night’s Dream 
and of folk tradition. He is small, so small that he can wring himself 
through a keyhole; he evidently is able to make himself invisible; and 
he can by playing his “instrument” or by mere commands force or 
persuade others to follow wherever he leads." 

In his stage career Robin passes through three periods,—one in which 
he is very close to folk tradition, even to retaining his original identity as 
a devil (though not the Old ‘Un himself) ; a second in which he isa genial 
and mischievous sprite; and a third in which he is a dull-witted dupe, 
beaten and outwitted by all the other characters. It is to the second stage 
that Kent’s Shrimp belongs. 

In Grim the Collier Robin is from beginning to end a pure folk figure 
with supernatural origin—he is a devil, a kind of page to Belphegor— 


10 Dodsley, x, 243. 
" Fora full account of his developmeit see M. W. Latham, The Elizabethan Fairies (New 
York, 1930), pp. 219-262. 
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possessing the power of becoming invisible and heartily interesting him- 
self in the humble Grim and his sweetheart Joan. He appears without 
magic music, but his flail serves as an effective, though less magic sub- 
stitute. He first is known as Ackercock, but when he turns to rustic 
scenes becomes Robin Goodfellow. We follow him through his painful 
adventures with the shrewish wife whom Belphegor is tricked into marry- 
ing, until, his head broken by her in one of her frequent fits of anger, he 
runs off into the country, where he appears in his typical garb, “‘a suit 
of leather, close to his body; his face and hands colored russet color, 
with a flail,’”* evidently a reminiscence of his appearance in village plays, 
and joins Grim, without Grim’s knowledge, in the latter’s attempts to 
win Joan. Invisible, he pursues the rascally miller and parson, beating 
them vigorously with his flail. The scene of Robin’s return to Grim’s cot- 
tage and the discovery of the lovers falling to a dish of cream is lifted 
directly out of folk tradition. 


Robin: I love a dish of cream as well as they. 
I think it were best I stepped in and made one. 
Ho, ho, ho, my masters! No good fellowship! 
Is Robin Goodfellow a bugbear grown 
That he is not worthy to be bid sit down? 


After the mortals have recovered from their first fright at his sudden 
appearance and have suitably welcomed him, he further shows his char- 
acter: 

This half year have I lived about this town, 

Helping poor servants to despatch their work 

To brew and bake and other husbandry.“ 


In this composite of devil and mischievous sprite there are six dis- 
tinguishing characteristics, stressed in folk accounts: his supernatural 
origin, his country costume, his cry, ‘‘Ho, ho, ho” (like the roaring of the 
devil in the mysteries), his fondness for a bowl of cream, his willingness 
to assist worthy servants, and his aid offered to true lovers, whose en- 
emies are driven a fatiguing course. These his positive characteristics 
are balanced by his unfortunate experiences as he serves Belphegor, the 
two devils being quite unable to cope with the virago whom the latter 
marries, with beating succeeding deceit and further deceit succeeding 
beating. 

It is not the rough and tumble elements that are stressed in what we 
might call his middle period, a period to which belong Puck of Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream, Ariel of the Tempest, and Shrimp. Certain elements 


@ Farmer, Five Anonymous Plays, (London, 1908), Fourth Series, p. 154. 
8 Tbid., p. 171. 4 Tbid. 
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common to the three may be noted. (1) Each is a supernatural figure, but 
without subterranean antecedents; (2) Each shows a certain delight 
in mischief for its own sake, for practical jokes; (3) Finally, there is the 
touch that stamps them as in spirit and in truth the popular goblin: 
their leading other characters toilsome marches, Pied Piper fashion, 
Puck by his cries, Ariel by his music, and Shrimp by his “instrument” 
and by commands to follow him.” But in none of these portrayals is 
there the rough and tumble hurly burly of Grim the Collier. 

In the case of Shrimp we have the addition of another folk trait, 
though here the action is not perfectly clear, the motive appearing in the 
“Tale of the Basin.’ When Shrimp leads Oswen and Amery around the 
tree and they are forced from sheer fatigue to lie down, it may be that 
same fatigue that prevents them from getting away from the tree, but 
their cry for help implies that they are fastened to the trunk: 


Amery: Tis they indeed, O let us call to them, 
To trye if they can get us from this tree. 
Help Prince of Wales, ah help vs Earle of Chester 
Or else thy sonne and I are lyke to perishe. 
1409-1412 


Had the folk motive been carried out consistently here, however, the 


4 John a Kent, 1098-99, 1174-82, 1393-97.—This third characteristic is suggested in the 
Merry Devil of Edmonton when Fabell declares: 

Ile make my spirits to dance such nightly jigs 
Along the way twixt this and Tot’nam cross, 

The Carrier’s Jades shall cast their heavie packs 
And the strong hedges scarce shall keep them in: 
The Milke-maides Cuts shall turne the wenches off 
And lay the Dossers tumbling in the dust; 

The franke and merry London Prentises, 

That come for creame and lusty country cheere 
Shall lose their way, and, scrambling in the ditches 
All night shall whoop and hallo, cry and call, 

Yet none to other find their way at all. 

8 W. C. Hazlitt, Remains of Early English Popular Poetry (London, 1864), 11, 42 ff.— 
In one form or another the theme is very ancient and very common. In the life of St. 
Julian (Golden Legend, 111, 10) there is the story of the plowshare which cleaved to the 
hand of a villager and was detached from it only after two years at the prayer of St. Julian; 
the theme appears again in the legend of St. Anastasia (/bid. 11, 150). It has a less dignified 
setting in the tales of the three wishes where sausages, like Miles’ pudding in the Famous 
History of Frier Bacon, become fastened to the face of a woodman. (E. S. Hartland, English 
Folk and Fairy Tales, 251-252.) There is striking dramatic use of the idea in the Play of the 
Sacrament, lines 418-425 in text of J. Q. Adams, Chief Pre-Shakespearian Dramas (New 
York, 1924), where Sir Jonathas loses his hand in an attempt to wrench it free from the 
Host which he has tried to steal. See also Bolte and Polivka, Anmerkungen zu den Kinder- 
und Hausmarchen der Briider Grimm (Leipzig, 1913-32), 1, 39-44. 
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rescuers would also have been held to the tree or to the two gentlemen. 

There are two reasons for this change from a roustabout slapstick 
character to the relatively delicate figure in these three plays: the empha- 
sis on people in the upper classes of society and the use of romantic 
material rather than baser intrigue such as occurs in the more serious 
action of Grim and of Jonson’s Devil is an Ass. The Pug of the latter 
play and the Robin Goodfellow of Wily Beguiled have nothing in com- 
mon with Shrimp, for they are both nothing but outwitted devils, stupid 
and unprepossessing. The seeds for such a figure are to be found in the 
intrigue that occupies the earlier half of Grim, where Ackercock is seen 
to be no match for the shrewish wife who had been thrust upon Bel- 
phegor. 

The question of Munday’s contribution to the dramatic conception of 
Puck rests largely on the question of the relative dates of Kent and Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream. All the probabilities are, it seems to me, that 
Munday profited from Shakespeare’s delineation. The folk tradition was 
common enough for neither to have needed to have borrowed from the 
other, but with two playwrights probably working and producing in 
London at the same time, cross influences could scarcely be avoided. And 
Munday’s reputation as a borrower would indicate that he was the less 
original here as elsewhere. 

All these figures are the prime movers in the wooing contest which 
provides the romantic story of the play. The elements of the contest here 
are simple: Welsh suitors to Sidanen and Marian have as competitors 
the English lord Pembroke and the Scotch lord Morton; to win the ladies 
each pair brings in a magician, who thereafter becomes a dominant figure 
and takes the place, with his magic, of the traditional wooing dialogue of 
the folk plays. After a series of disappointments and surprises on each 
side, the Welshmen win the ladies and all is well. This is far removed 
from the wooing contest as it appears in folk drama, but it has many of 
the conventional features of such a theme in the literary drama. 

In Medwall’s play of Fulgens and Lucres, which had none of the 
atmosphere of magic, there is likewise a simple situation: on one level 
the courtship of Lucres, which is chiefly a debate on the nature of true 
nobility; and on a lower level the wooing of the Cook by “A” and “‘B” 
with rough and tumble action close to the folk tradition. 

The two levels are utilized again in Grim the Collier, where the love of 
Grim and his lady is atached to an intrigue plot, early in which there is a 
serious but rather embryonic wooing contest, involving, as we have seen, 
a magic contest. In Grim’s case there is retained all the slapstick of the 
earlier, folk forms, notably in the beating of the parson and the miller by 
Robin Goodfellow; and there is still much of the dialogue of the tradi- 
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tional wooing contest.'’ Likewise in Wily Beguiled the serious wooing 
plot is parodied in Will Cricket’s courtship of his lady, with the horse- 
play blended in the two plots, especially in the beating of Robin Good- 
fellow when he comes to frighten Sophos after the supposed abduction of 
Lelia. 

In a slightly different type we find the clown contesting with his bet- 
ters for the hand of the lady, as in Tom Strowd’s wooing of Bess Moun- 
ford in the Blind Beggar of Bednal Green.'* While one can scarcely call 
Trotter of Fair Em the Miller’s Daughter of Manchester a true clown, 
yet his wooing of Em is like Young Strowd’s wooing of Bess, and it can 
scarcely be said that the contest centering around Em is in any way 
simply a parody or burlesque of the wooing of Blanche of Denmark. 

On the one hand, then, we have a serious wooing contest in which the 
choice is made by the lady on the basis of the nobility she finds in her 
suitors, combined with a burlesque or at least contrasting contest in 
which humbler lovers engaged more strenuously, with a good deal of 
rough comedy, boastings, beatings, and crude trickery of one sort or 
another. On the other hand, we have a gradual refinement of the type in 
which something of both the above phases is lost. It is to this type that 
John a Kent belongs. The burlesque action has disappeared (except for 
Shrimp’s tricks) taking with it the slapstick and the rowdyish vitupera- 
tion. In its stead is the contest of magicians, here an integral part of the 
wooing contest. In the serious plot the debate formula common in earlier 
plays has been replaced by a dramatic story of romantic love, the ladies 
being concerned not with the social status of their lovers but merely with 
their own preferences. 

It was quite fitting that with all his folk material Munday should have 
seen fit to introduce the learned Turnop and his rustic companions. 
These rustics, too, belong to an established dramatic tradition. There is 
a contest between Hugh the Sexton and Turnop for the office of spokes- 
man, with conventional dialogue with its misuse or mistaking of words, 
arguments from social standing in the community, scraps of bad Latin 
and worse ‘“‘Hebrew,”’ and the defeated Hugh’s disparaging comments on 
his rival’s success and learning. 

Hvcu. Thats because he has a little more learning and has borrowed the vshers 
olde coat to grace himselfe withall. (355-356) 

7 The characteristics of the type are discussed fully by C. R. Baskervill, ““Mummers’ 
Wooing Plays in England,” Mod. Phil., xx1 (1924), 225 and “Dramatic Aspects of Medie- 
val Folk Festivals in England,” SPA. xvi (1929), 19-87; also his “Conventional Features 
of Medwall’s Fulgens and Lucres,”’ Mod. Phil., xxiv (1927), 419-442. 

18 In this play the more serious contest, the wooing of the lady Eleanor, the ward of o!d 
Playnsey, by Gloucester and by Cardinal Bewford, has become the secondary action of the 
play. The action is fragmentary, however, and of little importance as it now stands. 
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The occasion of all this is their paying their respects to Morton and 
Pembroke, with an oration, interrupted by Turnop near the end to bet- 
ter the verse, and with a dumb show to accompany it. But Munday gives 
more than the mere outline of the convention. There is an amusing bit 
of mob psychology in this same scene where Thomas Tabrer sways the 
rest to inclination for each of the contestants in turn. 

Nor are the characters introduced solely for the sake of a moment’s 
fun; they are given an organic part in the play. They are woven thor- 
oughly into the plot from their unwitting assistance at the mocking of 
the grooms-to-be to their equally unintentional heaping of insults upon 
John a Cumber (thinking he is Kent) and finally dancing away with 
him as the fool in their morris dance. 

In the cyclic plays realism had been introduced by the use of rustic 
characters. In the Chester nativity play the shepherds have a whole 
play to themselves before they receive the news of Christ’s birth. There 
is a lament about the hard times, some rough and tumble wrestling, a 
quarrel about the song of the angels with ridiculous twisting of the Latin 
phrases of the Angel’s song. The same plan is found in the First Shep- 
herd’s play of the Towneley Cycle, and is more elaborately developed 
in the Second Shepherd’s play. These groups form a background of 
tradition for the later dramatists with three rather constant character- 
istics: (1) the contest for supremacy with an exchange of turgid lan- 
guage, (2) pretensions to learning by one of them, usually shown by his 
use of scraps of Latin or some other learned language, and (3) their em- 
ployment on some mission, in the above cases the visit to the Christ 
child at Bethlehem and the adoration of Him there. All these, as we 
have seen, are found in Munday’s group. 

In the professional drama the simplest example of the type is the 
episode in Peele’s Edward J. In the eleventh scene Jack the ‘‘Novice”’ 
enters with “his company to give the queen music at her tent,” and he ha- 
rangues them thus: 

Come, fellows, cast yourselves around in a string— a ring I would say; come, 
merrily on my word, for the queen is most liberal, and if you will please her well, 
she will pay you royally: so, lawfull to brave well thy British lustily to solace our 
good queen: God save her grace, and give our young prince a carpell in their 
kind! Come on, come on, set your crowds, and beat your heads together, and be- 
have you handsomely.’® 


Here there is no contest for leadership, no pompous speeches set off with 
scraps of Latin, but there is the plan for an entertainment, with the addi- 
tion of a common trick in comedy, the unimaginative confusion in diction 
which scarcely attains to the questionable dignity of malapropism. 

# Bullen, Old Plays, 1, 168. 
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In the Merry Knack to Know a Knave we have all the characteristics 
listed above plus the addition found in Edward J. The sole connection 
of the mad men of Gotham with the play is the presentation of a petition 
to King Edgar, and much of the point of the scene grows out of the at- 
tempt to secure a leader in the face of the overweening ambition of two 
of the mad men. The speech of presentation is in doggerel, with an inter- 
ruption ordering the ringing of the bells.”° 

The popularity of this material is to be seen further in the fact that 
Shakespeare twice uses it in his early plays, the first time, in Loves Labors 
Lost, tentatively, but the second time in the gloriously comic scenes with 
Bottom and Snug and Bellows and all the rest. The scenes are too well 
known to need comment, except to note that in Shakespeare the idea of 
the choice of a leader is modified into a picture of an egoist, Holofernes in 
the one instance, Bottom in the other, who insists that he is eminently 
qualified for all the important réles in the entertainment. 

Finally, the situation occurs in the pseudo-Shakespearean Two Noble 
Kinsmen, with the pompous schoolmaster and his Latin tags and offi- 
cious manners and a group of dancers whom he has collected to do honor 
to the king at the hunt. There is here the jogging “‘roration” which is ac- 
companied by a very simple dumb show and is followed by a rustic 
dance.” 

Here as in the preceding cases Munday has followed convention but 
has elaborated upon it and worked it fully into the fabric of his play. 
And out of these diverse elements he has constructed a unified play that 
gives some slight justification for Meres’ characterization of him as “‘our 
best plotter.’ 

J. W. AsHTON 

University of Iowa 

% For a discussion of the relationship of this scene to that in Kent see my ‘“‘Date of John 
a Kent and John a Cumber” Ph. Q. virt (1929), 225-232.—With the interruption compare 
Turnop’s “correction” of the ‘last two rhymes,” Il. 384 ff. 

% The Two Noble Kinsmen, 11, v. in C. F. Tucker Brooke’s Shakespeare A pocrypha 
(Oxford, 1918). 

® Considerations of space have necessitated passing over some of the less important con- 
ventions of the play, the romantic background and setting. Much of the action takes place 
before the walls of a castle, and an almost masque-like structure is given by the disguisings 
and the alternations of dances by gentle folk and rustics. For full discussions of background 
see C. R. Baskervill, “Early Romantic Plays in England,” MPh. xrv (1916), 229-251 and 
L. = Ellison, Romantic Drama at the English Court. (University of Chicago Dissertation, 
1917). 

















XLII 
THE TEXT OF OTHELLO: AN ANALYSIS 


N 1885 Evans undertook definitely to show that the text of the first 

quarto of Othello' was, as compared to the folio at least, quite worth- 
less.? More recent editors, on the other hand, are inclined to allow greater 
authority to some of the texts that precede the folio,’ and have not hesi- 
tated to classify the Othello as one of the “good” quartos.* No detailed 
and analytic study, however, of this version has been made since Evans’ 
attempt, which therefore passes in many quarters doubtless as vulgate 
doctrine. The present study aims at a complete classification of the vari- 
ants® between these two fundamental texts.® In this classification scholars 
may differ regarding individual items, but these disagreements must be 
numerous and crucial essentially to alter the results. Part I consists of 
an enumeration of all the textual differences, and Part II of an interpreta- 
tion of them with a view to evaluating the F and the Q texts. The differ- 
ences listed in Part I fall into the following logical groupings: 


(1) Cut passages (present in F; missing in Q). 
(A) Omissions: (2) Lines and half-lines (peculiar to F or Q). 
(3) Single words and short phrases (peculiar to F or Q). 


1 Published by Thomas Walkley in Britain’s Burse, 1622, about two years prior to the 
marketing of F. 

2 See H. A. Evans, ed., “Introduction” to Othello, Praetorius facs. ed. (London, 1885). 
He describes the Q as probably one of the ‘“‘maim’d and deformed” copies with which the 
public was frequently abused. Obviously Evans has examined only a fraction of the 
variants. See esp. xiv: “Thus out of 170 instances, F 1 has the better reading 91 times, Q 2, 
77 times, and Q 1, 30 times.”” Moreover, Evans considered Q 2 an independent authority. 

3 See J. Dover Wilson et al., Studies in the First Folio, Shak. Ass’n. (Oxford, 1924), pp. 67- 
68; A. W. Pollard, Shakespeare Folios and Quartos (London, 1909); R. Crompton Rhodes, 
Shakespeare’s First Folio (New York, 1923), 107 ff. See Miss Kathryn A. Robb’s unpub- 
lished M.A. dissertation on the text of Othello (University of Iowa, 1928). It postulates a 
Proto-Othello, antecedent to either the F or Q versions. This, she believes, followed Cinthio 
more closely and required more characters. According to Miss Robb, F 1 becomes a much 
amplified revision of Q 1 because it rounds out the play and tries to readjust metrics after 
the deletion of oaths. See also Hardin Craig, ‘““Shakespeare’s Revisions” in Johns Hopkins 
Alumni Mag., x1x (1930-31), 341 ff. For Shakespeare’s often radical alteration of his 
sources, see Sir Sidney Lee, Great Englishmen of the 16th Century (New York, 1904), 306. 

‘ Esp. Richard ITI. (1597), 2 Henry IV. (1600), Hamlet (1604), Lear (1608), Troilus and 
Cressida (1609), and Otheilo (1622). See Wilson et al., op. cit., pp. 58 ff. 

5 Variations in capitalization, abbreviation, punctuation, contraction, etc., are obvi- 
ously not included. Cf. M. A. Bayfield, A Study in Shakes peare’s V ersification (Cambridge, 
1920), 267 ff., for overemphasis on the importance of contractions; ibid., pp. 294 ff. for 
correction. 

* These are the first quarto (Q) of 1622 and the first folio (F) of 1623. The second quarto 
(1630) is derivative. 
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(1) Word-variants. 


Major:{ (2) Phrase-variants (exclusive of word order). 





(B) Variants (1) Variants of lesser parts of speech. 

(2) Variants involving terminal “‘s’’. 

(3) Variants of verbal forms (tense, mood, number, etc.). 
(4) Variants of permutations in order of words. 





| Minor: 


(C) Oaths. 


The significance of this arrangement is apparent. Although oaths belong 
essentially to divisions (A) and (B), the fact that they are definitely the 
result of an editorial policy’ entitles them to consideration apart from the 
rest of the classification.* The subheadings of the “omissions” group 
suggest the possible causes underlying it. Under division (B) the organ- 
ization of material into “major” and ‘‘minor” departments is not de- 
signed to minimize the importance of the ‘‘minor”’ items. Since the same 
phenomena probably operated in each class, a mathematical count should 
neglect neither. The separation merely suggests how an average editor 
with his interest in the “important” variants might draw too hasty con- 
clusions on the basis of such discrimination.® 


PART I 
I. Passages found in F but not in Q—evidently cuts:'° 
1.1.134-150ine." (17) 4.1.46-52 inc. (6) 4.3.95-112 inc. (18) 
1.2.89-94 inc. (6) 4.2.180-193 inc. (134) 5.2.188-193 inc. ( 4) 
1.3.32-38 inc. (7) 4.3.37-58 inc. (22) 5.2.231-241 inc. ( 8) 
3.3.442-449 inc. (73) 4.3.60-62 inc. ( 3)  5.2.308-310 inc. ( 3) 
3.3.516-523 inc. (74) 4.3.66-70 inc. (5) 5.2.329-335 inc. ( 7) 


II. Lines and half-lines peculiar to one text or the other: 


7 See the present writer, “Othello, Q 1, Reconsidered,” PMLA, xtvit, 671-683. Note: 
p. 672, date of Q 2 The Maid’s Tragedy should be 1622 as passim; p. 680, substitute ““Q 3” 
for “Q 2” Philaster. Q 4 appeared in 1634. No “quots” in note 62. 

8 Should the oaths be figured in the numerical count, the Q, aside from surpassing the 
F in certain items in the tables, would prevent an accurate statistical record in the case of 
variants resulting from non-editorial phenomena. 

® The following key will explain symbols and method passim: in columns of variants, 
the F reading is always given first. By “par’’ is meant “‘per-se indifferent”’ readings. These 
“par” groupings have often been extended to include preferential sub-divisions. The term 
“non-variant” is applied to words the variations in which are chiefly orthographic, or 
words whose forms are used interchangeably. Collations were made on the basis of a photo- 
stat copy of Sidney Lee’s facsimile reprint of the Chatsworth copy of the first folio (Lee, 
ed., First Folio, London, 1902) and the Griggs-Praetorius photographic facsimile of Q 1. 

10 Limitations of this paper make a detailed discussion of these “cuts” impossible here. 
Another article on this subject will appear shortly. 

1 References based on H. H. Furness, ed., Othello, var. ed. (Philadelphia, 1886). 
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A. Problem passages :'* 
(1) 1.3.288 ff.:* Oth. & Your voyces Lords; 
(Q: 1) beseech you let her will 
i Haue a free way. 
(F: 4) {Vouch with me Heauen, 
I therefore beg it not 
To please the pallate of my Appetite. . . 
(2) 1.3.305ff. :* And speed must answer it. 
Sen. You must away tonight. 
re Tonight, my Lord? 
(2:8) \ Dy, This night. 
Oth. With all my heart. 
(3) 1.3.405 ff.: Go too, farewell. Do you heare Rodorigo? 
Rod. what say you? 
(Q: 24) {a No more of drowning, doe you heare? 
Rod. I am chang’d. 
(F:4) { Ile sell all my Land. 
(Q:1) {Zag. Goe to, farewell, put money enough in your purse. 
B. Chiefly ocular omissions and printers’ skips:"5 
(1) Lines peculiar to F and omitted in Q: 
1.2.82 (If she in Chaines of Magick were not bound.) 
1.3.23 By Signior Angelo. 
1.3.45 1. Sen. I, so I thought: how many as you guesse? 
1.3.78 (Being not deficient, blind, or lame of sense,) 
1.3.139 The Trust, the Office, I do hold of you, 
1.3.146 I do confesse the vices of my blood, 
1.3.220 Which but thou hast already, with all my heart, 
1.3.379 She must change for youth: 
2.1.45 Euen till we make the Maine, and th’Eriall blew 
An indistinct regard. 
See for the Newes. 
See Suitors following, and not looke behind: 
and there be soules must not be saued. 
Drunke? And speake Parrat? And squabble? Swagger? 
Sweare? And discourse Fustian with ones owne shadow? 








DO ee ot te 


2.1.114 
2.1.182 
2.2.120 
2.2.308 


oe oe 


18 Note that all occur in act one, scene three. A substitute typesetter? 

4 This arrangement of lines corresponds to that of Q 2, except for the half-line “Haue 
a free way,” which is evidently desirable. 

“4 The punctuation of the Q is suggestive of its having combined two independent lines, 

ing the speech-heading of the senator and forcing the rhythm by a substitution of 
“hence” for “away.” 

SHalf-lines, of course, are counted as wholes when they are final or have no comple- 
ment. For various comments on the following lines see E. K. Chambers, William Shake- 
speare (Oxford, 1930), 1, 459. See Q, 4.1.192 ff. Signature “K,” page 65 of facs. ed., gives 
the catch-word “Tag.” 
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Cas. I am much bound to you. 

What dost thou meane? 

Oth. Ha? 

The Moore already changes with my poyson. 

Clo. To tell you where he lodges, is to tel you where I lye. 

Desd. Can any thing be made of this: 

Bian. Why, I ptay [sic] you? 

Cassio. Not that I loue you not. 

Iago. Yours by this hand: and to see how he prizes the foolish 
woman your wife: she gaue it him and he hath giu’n it his 
whore. 

Committed? Oh thou publicke Commoner 

I should make very Forges of my cheekes 

That would to Cynders burne vp Modestie, 

Did I but speake thy deedes. What commited? 

Des. Who is thy Lord? 

mil. He that is yours, sweet Lady. 

Tago. Lend me a Garter. So:—Oh for a Chaire 

To beare him easily hence. 

Oth. Being done, there is no pawse. 


(2) Lines peculiar to Q and omitted in F’:* 


1.1.18 
1.3.227 
1.3.381 
2.1.96 
2.1.114 
3.1.31 
3.1.53 
3.4.73 
3.4.109 


4.1.63 
4.2.38 
4.2.65 
4.2.91 
4.2.195 
5.1.81 


—=— i Be ie ee he ee ee 


— i ee 


And in conclusion. 

Into your fauour. 

shee must haue change, shee must 

And bring all Cypresse comfort, 

So speakes this voyce. 

Cas. Doe good my friend. 

To take the safest occasion by the front, 
Intirely to her loue: But if she lost it, 
Des. I pray talke me of Cassio. 
Oth, The handkercher. 

No, forbeare. 

But not the words. 

oh, oh, 

impudent strumpet 

And he does chide with you. 

0, 0, 0. 


III. Single words and short phrases peculiar to one text or the other."” 
(In Verse) 


A. Found only in F: 


16 3.4.73 is printed twice in Q. Repetitions and omissions of lines result from the same 
circumstances. A comment on 5.1.81 appears in J. D. Wilson, in Essays and Studies, x, 
37; also Chambers, op. cit., 1, 414-415. Cf. F and Q versions of Lear 5.3.309. Cf. also F and 
Q of The Maid’s Tragedy, 5.4.151. 

17 Oaths, stage directions, etc., are obviously not included. 
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(1) Obviously necessary to metrics, sense, etc.: 
2.2.280 (Deere?) 


1.1.96 now 


1.2.23 Which when I 
know 


1.2.54 hath 
1.2.57 but 


1.3.20 What’s 


1.3.84 yea 
1.3.305 it 
1.3.313 So 


2.1.73 quirkes of 


2.1.77 now 


2.2.173 Nay... 


The Text of “Othello” 


3.3.154 as 


3.3.193 my Lord, of 


3.3.232 not 


3.3.280 farewell 
3.3.532 in me 


3.4.119 of it 


3.4.209 Well, well 


4.1.77 it 


4.1.133 well said 


4.1.141 they 


4.2.61 vtmost 





4.2.102 then 

5.1.24 much 

5.1.99 Cassio 
5.1.109 Iniurie 
5.1.110 Come, come; 
5.1.123 he 

5.2.51 I [Ay] 
5.2.55 I hope 
5.2.129 That... Oh 
5.2.272 out 

5.2.352 that 

5.2.411 before you goe 


(2) Undesirable or unnecessary—probably intrusions: 


1.2.12 you 


1.3.44 them 


1.3.304 her 
1.3.331 the 
1.3.412 She 


2.2.89 mans 


2.2.106 and 


(3) Par: 
1.3.304 her 


B. Found only in Q: 
(1) Obviously necessary to metrics, sense, etc.: 
1.1.86 theeues 


1.2.107 I 
1.3.7 and 
1.3.409 a 
2.1.109 the 
2.1.139 thou 
2.2.180 sir 
2.2.184 hold 
2.2.192 hold 
2.2.281 now 
3.3.102 it 
3.3.159 to 
3.3.209 once 
3.3.214 well 


1.3.313 So 


2.2.174 you 
2.2.214 to 


3.3.351 You haue 
3.3.396 fed well!® 


3.3.453 and 


3.3.543 damne her 


4.2.30 you 


3.3.260 at 
3.3.292 hold 


3.3.323 O then 


3.3.450 sir 

3.3.470 that 
3.3.482 and 
3.3.484 then 


3.3.515 perhaps 


3.4.45 yet 
3.4.102 sir 
4.1.276 an 
4.2.56 Why 


4.2.77 blacke 


4.2.198 you 


3.3.119 I [Ay] 


4.2.138 it 
5.1.141 quite 
5.2.182 on her 
5.2.339 cursed 
5.2.344 dead 
5.2.393 but 


5.1.99 Cassio 


4.3.26 ...in them 

4.3.29 thee 

5.1.38 Harke 

5.1.53 a 

5.1.130 out 

5.1.151 fough 

5.2.43 so 

5.2.66 Yes 

5.2.177 nay 

5.2.272 hold my... sir, 
no 

5.2.300 here 


18 The compositor probably glanced at the preceding words: “night well,” and misread 


the — asan sg 9 
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(2) Undesirable or unnecessary—probably intrusions: 


1.3.67 any 
2.2.88 clinke 


(3) Par: 
1.3.7 and 


A. Found only in F: 


3.3.388 to me 
4.1.32 by the 
4.2.5 and 


3.3.334 againe 


(In Prose)'® 


(1) Apparently needed; usually improve reading: 


1.1.123 and 

1.3.247 a 

1.3.342 Oh villanous: 
1.3.374 his 

1.3.388 thy selfe 

1.3.391 if I depend on 


the issue? 
2.1.193 With...I... 
2.1.199 Very 
2.1.273 most .. . loose 
2.1.273 Why none, why 
none 
2.1.274 and 


2.1.285 Bless’d pudding 
2.1.286 Didst not marke 
that? 


2.1.288 that I did 
2.1.289 obscure 
2.1.292 Villanous 
thoughts 
Rodorigo. 
2.1.294 Master, and 
2.2.6 to 
2.2.11 of Feasting 
2.2.134 Why 
2.2.134 then 
2.2.291 Reputation. 
2.2.307 so 
2.2.328 & 
2.2.334 Oh strange! 
2.2.343 man 
2.2.349 of 


(2) Unnecessary or superfluous; echoes etc.: 


1.3.250 more 
1.3.351 our 


(3) Par: 
1.3.375 in her 
2.1.277 A diuelish 

knaue: 
2.1.295 Pish 
2.1.311 the 


B. Found only in Q: 
(1) Apparently needed: 


2.2.295 had 
2.2.301 more 


2.2.118 to be 

2.2.125 too 

2.2.132 I 

3.1.21 up 

3.4.14 here, or he lies... 


4.2.197 you 
5.2.84 And 


3.3.470 that 


2.2.399 And... 
3.1.22 into ayre 
3.4.15 owne 
4.1.142 that 


4.1.159 oh 

4.1.197 that 

4.1.209 Oh...a 

4.1.213 oh Iago”... of 
it Iago. 

4.2.217 With naught 
but truth: 

4.2.224 nor... 

4.2.251 what is it? 

4.2.267 a 


3.1.23 me 
4.3.84 all 


4.1.153 me 
4.1.153 and#! 
4.2.218 my 


19 Intrusions in prose are more difficult to locate; those listed are at best conjectural. 
2 See E. D. Romig in Colorado Univ. Studies, xv, 75. 
21 F omits “by this hand.” The “and” is probably derived from this phrase, and hence is 


spurious. 
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1.1.4 Tvsh* 2.2.48 the 2.2.360 here 
1.1.129 now 2.2.119 that 2.2.401 as that comes to 
1.3.344 a 2.2.131 hand 4.1.142 shall 
1.3.385 a 2.2.169 but 4.1.153 by this hand 
1.3.397 and 2.2.292 sir 4.2.219 to 4 
2.1.274 out 2.2.329 so 4.3.80 it , 
2.1.305 with his Trun- 2.2.348 shee’ll 4.3.82 [n] or i 
chen 
(2) Superfluous—probably intruded: 
2.2.6 that 4.1.169 whole 4.2.267 and 
(3) Par: : 
1.3.337 Well... it 1.3.379 the 4.2.234 I haue... 
1.3.339 a 3.4.24 of 4.2.262 of 
IV. Major Variants: 
(Words Only) 
A. F seems unquestionably the better: 
1.1.14 Off-capt Oft capt 2.1.272 Humaine hand-seeming 
1.1.71 Dawes Doues seeming 
1.1.160 place pate 2.1.293 hard hand 
1.1.189 Maidhood manhood 2.1.307 taste trust 
1.2.50 anothers anothets 2.1.336 trace crush | 
1.3.46 re-stem resterine 2.2.5 meere meete 4 
1.3.126 vouch youth 2.2.19 direction directed 
1.3.189 hint heate 2.2.113 awl’d owd 
1.3.255 Graue great 2.2.151 were wete 
1.3.396 coniunctiue communica- 2.2.217 mouthes men 
tiue 2.2.231 collied coold 
2.1.5  Heauen hauen 2.2.243 partially partiality t 
2.1.26 A Noble another 2.2.247 cut out 
2.1.64 Gouernor Guernement 2.2.262 say see 
2.1.82 ensteep’d enscerped 3.3.16 strangenesse strangest 
2.1.154 vseth vsing 3.3.73 noone morne 
2.1.158 fit hit 3.3.82 mam’ring muttering 
2.1.167 wise-ones wise once 3.3.135 Conceite counsell 
2.1.193 Fly Flee 3.3.147 be sworne presume : 
2.1.197 kiss’d rist 3.3.310 vale valt 
2.1.213 Calmes calmnesse 3.3.354 wife thing 
2.1.261 Satiety saciety 3.3.372 acknowne you knowne 
% See N.E.D.—“Tvsh” was probably removed from F text with the oaths. A similar 
case may be noted in Richard III., which, like Othello, has a “good’’ quarto (1.2.187). It F 
does, however, appear three times in F: Much Ado, 3.3.130; Taming of the Shrew, 1.2.211. : 
f 











3.3.381 acte 
3.3.382 Mines 
3.3.399 know’t 
3.3.480 wary 

; 3.3.489 denoted 
3.3.507 true 

’ 3.3.530 execution 
> 3.4.38 till 
3.4.47 Hot 
3.4.171 obseruancie 
+ 41.84 Cowch 
4.1.94 returne 
4.1.145 scoar’d 
4.1.272 womans 
4.1.288 home 
4.2.58 rain’d 





1.1.32 Christen’d 
1.1.42 Affin’d 

| 1.1.72 fall 

1.1.79 chances 
1.1.169 hell apines 
1.1.200 might 
1.2.45 Enen 
1.2.74 Cme 

: 1.3.39 Nay 

j 1.3.65 hor 

1.3.69 snd 

1.3.91 yonr 
1.3.118 main’d 

) 1.3.127 wider 
1.3.127 ouer 
1.3.145 tell 
1.3.162 travellours 
1.3.178 instinctiuely 
1.3.182 kisses 
1.3.232 presern’d 
1.3.256 Coach 
1.3.258 Alacartie 
1.3.259 do 

1.3.271 Grcaious 


Srinatnpio-e 


agra BY iat 
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art 
mindes 
know’r 
merry 
deuoted 
time 


excellency 


let 
Not 


obseruances 


Coach 
retire 


stor’d 


womens 


here 
ram’d 


Christian 
Assign’d 
full 


changes 
hells paines 


night 
Euen 
Come 
And [aye] 
nor 

and 
your 
maimd® 
certaine 
ouert 
till 
travells 


intentiuely 


sighes 
preseru’d 
Cooch 
alacrity 
would 
gracious 


4.2.90 hollow 
4.2.125 meete 
4.2.223 well 
4.2.239 exception 
4.3.76 Would’st 
5.1.14 Quat 
5.1.17 gaine 
5.1.32 maym’d 
5.1.82 men 
5.1.157 makes 
5.2.15 re-lume 
5.2.87 vs’d thee 
5.2.183 slime 
5.2.205 known 
5.2.343 steepe-downe 
5.2.439 Loading 


B. Q seems unquestionably the better: 


1.3.330 wordly 
1.3.348 confesle 
1.3.357 braine 
1.3.409 Snpe 
2.1.24 Laddes 
2.1.49 Arriuancie 
2.1.124 leaue 
2.1.126 het 
2.1.248 thither 
2.1.250 lift-me 
2.1.260 a game 
2.1.270 Forune 
2.1.293 mutabilities 
2.1.328 lustie 
2.1.332 wift 
2.1.339 right 
2.2.72 else 
2.2.97 Englishmen 
2.2.307 slight 
2.2.343 I 

3.1.47 sure 
3.2.9 well 
3.3.81 would 
3.3.163 Wherein 


% Cf. 5.1.32, where the variant appears reversed. 
™ Cf. 2.1.24, where F has “lads” and Q “lords.” “Lord” must have had a confusing ab- 
breviation in MSS.: sometimes /* or /*. 
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hallow 
well 

good 
conception 
Would 
gnat 

game 
maind 

him 
markes 
returne 
vds death 
slume 
know 
sleepe downe 


lodging 


worldly 
confesse 
ballance 
Snipe 
Lords 
arriuance 
list 

her 
hither 
list me 
againe 
fortune 
mutualities 
lustfull 
wife 
ranke 
lads™ 
English man 
light 

Tle 
soone 
We 

could 
But some 
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3.3.174 conceits 
3.3.211 blow’d 
3.3.289 farther 
3.3.303 Quantities 
3.3.434 lou’st 
3.3.455 super-vision 
3.3.514 blood 
3.4.216 neither 
4.1.91 resulting 
4.1.118 conserue 
4.1.124 dowre 
4.1.149 becomes 
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coniects 
blowne 
further 
qualities 
liuest 
superuisor 
Iago 
sweete 
vnsuting 
conster*® 
powre 
beckons 


4.1.314 deonte 
4.2.37 May 
4.2.62 place 
4.2.121 Bnt 
4.2.222 acquaintance 
4.3.28 Father 
5.1.3 Barke 
5.1.10 stand 
5.1.43 For of 
5.2.119 high 
5.2.391 wiues 
§.2.421 Iudean 


C. Par (values apparently equivalent) :7* 


1.1.105 worsser 
1.1.110 knauerie 
1.2.49 sequent 
1.2.111 bring 
1.3.295 great 
1.3.302 Estimation 
1.3.308 nine 
1.3.312 import 
1.3.394 re-tell 
2.1.272 compasse 
2.1.332 eeuen’d 
2.2.170 Twiggen- 
Bottle 
2.2.320 pleasance 
3.3.46 steale 
3.3.144 dilations 
3.3.261 worthy 
3.3.509 hell 
3.4.48 Prayer 
3.4.75 loathed 
3.4.133 Office 


worse 
brauery 
frequent 
beare 

good 
reputation 
ten?® 
concerne 
tell 
compassing 
euen 

wicker bottle 


pleasure 
sneake 
denotements 
trusty 

cell 

praying 
lothely 

duty 


D. Par (with preference for F): 


1.1.35 Mooreships 
1.3.145 truely 


Worships 
faithfull 


3.4.202 leaden 
4.1.25 infectious 
4.1.96 Fleeres 
4.2.52 motiue 
4.2.96 other 
4.2.148 And 
4.2.237 instant 
4.2.267 Harlotry 
4.3.76 deed 
5.1.28 know’st 
5.1.49 voyce 
5.1.132 gastnesse 
5.1.133 heare 
5.2.69 Conception 
5.2.109 noise 
5.2.186 itterance 
5.2.254 horrible 
§.2.353 Wrench 
5.2.358 cursed 
5.2.387 interim 


1.3.263 reference 
1.3.306 away 


denote 
Nay 

part 

but 
acquittance 
faith 
Bulke 
sword 
Forth of” 
here 
wifes 
Indian?’ 


laden 
infected 
Teeres 
occasion 
hated 
all 

time 
harlot 
thing 
think’st 
cry 
ieastures*® 
haue 
conceit 
voyce 
iteration 
terrible 
Wring 
damned 
nicke 


reuerence 
hence 


26 Cf. quartos of The Scornful Lady (3.1.37) and Philaster (2.1.9): “conster.” 

% See Abbott, Shakespearean Grammar, paragraph 156. 

37 See R. P. Cowl, King Henry IV. and Other Plays (Bruges, [1927}), p. 19. 

%8 Cf. N.E.D., which gives status to words previously disregarded. 

% Cf. the F-Q variant in Richard ITI., (5.3.47): F, “nine”; Q, “sixe.” 

% “Teastures” may be partly justified, if it be applied to Bianca’s darting eyes, which, by 
their movements, seem to confess her complicity in the affair. 
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1.3.416 plume up make up 3.3.273 Foh Fie 

2.1.13 Foaming banning 3.3.412 dread great 
2.1.17 euer-fixed euer fired® 3.4.85 course make 
2.1.51 warlike worthy 3.4.203 continuate conuenient 
2.1.84 mortall common 4.2.253 Commission command™ 
2.1.194 giue [gyve] catch 4.3.12 dismisse dispatch 
2.1.300 course cause 4.3.83 petty such 

2.2.7. addi[c]tion mind 5.1.33 Helpe light 
2.2.153 Prizes Praises 5.2.13 cunning’st cunning 
3.2.4 Senate State 5.2.273 North ayre 

3.3.7 cause case 5.2.291 wife woman 


E. Par (with preference for Q): 


1.1.27 Tongued toged 2.2.190 hoa hold 
1.2.24 Seige height* 2.2.197 for forth* 
1.3.99 soft* set 2.2.296 sense offence*’ 
1.3.275 Desdemona speake 3.3.6 warrant know 
1.3.277 storme scorne 3.3.195 soundly strongly 
1.3.379 bitter acerbe 3.3.431 forgiue defend 
2.1.14 chidden chiding*® 3.3.417 mine man’s** 
2.1.194 Courtship courtesies 3.4.61 sorry sullen*® 
2.1.269 eminent eminently 4.1.157 shakes hales 
2.2.97 exquisite expert 4.3.114 vses vsage 
5.1.131 gentlemen gentlewoman 


F, Essentially non-variants: forms used interchangeably :*° 


1.1.52 naught nough{t]e 2.1.274 slipper slippery 
1.1.161 producted produc’d 2.2.335 inordinate vnordinate 
1.1.173 Sagitary Sigittar 2.2.335 Ingredient ingredience 
1.2.24 promolgate provulgate 4.1.94 Bad [e] Bid 
1.3.136 Sagitary Sagittar 4.3.18 bid[den] bad 
1.3.180 distressefull distressed 5.2.261 Reprobance _ reprobation 


5.2.425 Medicinable medicinall 


3t A possible meaning: the billows are trying to quench the brightest of stars—one that 
seldom fails the mariner. ® Cf., however, 1.3.310. 

33 Shakespeare uses “height” throughout his plays in the sense of “exalted rank, estate, 
or degree.” (cf. N.E.D.) See A.W., 2.2.2; 1 Hen. IV., 2.4.3; Rich. TI, 4.4.243; etc. Also 
The Maid’s Tragedy, 2.1.301. 4 See, however, 3.3.306. 

% The idea is active; cf. Hen. VIII, 3.2.197; A.Y.LI., 2.1.7 etc. 

% Cf. N.E.D., tv, 472 recto: used with a verb it has the sense of to“‘go on doing” or con- 
tinue. Context means: “to continue to express his rage. . . .”” (It is possible, of course, to 
favor the F reading on grounds that “for his” in the MS. was read “ forh ’is” and then ex- 
panded to “forth his.” Moreover the F use appears elsewhere in Shakespeare.) 

37 The F form is probably aphetic, with foul case of “f.”’ 

38 See 3.3.432: “Are you a Man? Haue you a Soule?” 

*® The Q form is recorded in N.E.D., 1x, 128, recto. © Consult N.E.D. 
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G. Pseudo-variants (chiefly orthographic): 


1.3.165 hint hent® 3.3.307 Haply Happily 
1.3.344 betwixt betweene 3.4.141 shut shoot 
2.1.199 Curtsie courtesie 4.1.223 least lest 
2.2.26 ’tweene twixt 4.1.302 breath breathe 
4.2.53 happely haply 
(Phrases only) 


A. F apparently better: 


1.1.181 (Oh she deceaues me... 


1.1.192 Yes Sir: I haue indeed 
1.2.4 stuffe o’ th’ conscience 
1.3.10 the ayme 

1.3.158 Accidents by 

1.3.209 the Lord of duty 
1.3.274 T’assist my simplenesse 
1.3.304 th’ Affaire cries hast: 
2.1.124 still 

2.1.168 ignorance: thou praisest 


2.1.275 Aduantages, though . . . 


2.2.351 broken ioynt betweene 
3.3.321 Looke where she comes: 


3.4.28 I had rather haue lost... 


4.1.138 What? A customer; 
4.1.296 Is this the Nature... 


4.2.199 The Messengers of Venice 


staies the meate 
5.1.109 be a party... 
5.2.12 thy Light 
5.2.299 take you this weapon 


B. Q apparently better: 


1.3.168 Grew 
1.3.168 These things 


1.3.246 I humbly beseech you proceed 


1.3.266 Why at her Fathers? 
1.3.269 would I... 

1.3.276 loue 

1.3.288 Let her haue your voice 


1.3.323 if thou hast eies to see, 
2.1.257 To loue him... 


O thou deceiueth me... 

I haue sir 

stuft of conscience 

they aym’d 

Accident of 

Lord of all my duty 

And if my simplenesse . . .” 

the affaires cry hast 

I; for... 

ignorance, that praises 

és othe... 

braule betweene 

Desdemona comes, 

I had rather loose 

her? I... 

This the noble nature... 

And the great Messengers of 
Venice stay, 

bear a part... 

thine 

take your weapon 


Doe grow 

this 

Beseech you now... 

If you please, bee’t at her fathers. 

I, I would not... 

did loue 

Your voyces Lords: beseech you 
let her will Haue a free way. . . 

haue a quicke eye to see 

and will she loue him. . . 





“| Cf. 1.3.189: Q prints “heate” instead of “hinte.” 


* The interrupted dialogue of the Q may be more dramatic. 
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2.2.188 I bleed still, I am hurt to th’ 
death. He dies 

2.2.232 If I once stir... 

3.1.28 the Generall 

3.3.14 Iknow’t... 

3.4.159 is he... 

4.1.233 I warrant... 

4.2.65 slow and mouing finger 

4.2.127 on my least mise vse? 

4.2.225 I think it is scuruy 

5.2.93 Oh... 

5.2.366 gaue 


C. Par (with preference for F): 


1.1.198 Pray you lead on... 
1.3.162 portance in... 

1.3.201 on my head... 

1.3.279 very quality 

1.3.370 follow thou the Warres 
2.1.10 Mountaines melt on them, 
2.1.94 Make loues quicke pants in . 
2.1.194 I will giue thee in thine. . . 
2.2.43 Isit not an Alarum... 
3.3.95 difficult waight 

5.2.415 Speake of me, as I am. 


D. Par (with preference for Q): 


3.1.14 for loues sake... 
3.3.333 it hard 

3.3.540 at your 

3.4.104 Pray you 

4.2.21 their Wiues 
5.2.121 what’s best to do? 


E. Par (general): 


1.1.153 thus deluding you. 
1.2.13 Beassur’d... 
1.3.128 Then these... 
1.3.272 your prosperous eare, 
1.3.324 and may thee. 


See C. D. Stewart, Some Textual Difficulties 
170 ff. 
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Zouns, I bleed still, I am hurt, to 
the death. 

Zouns, if I stirre. . . 

the Generals wife 

Oe... 

can he be... 
Se 

slow vnmouing fingers. . . 
on my greatest abuse 

I say tis very scuruy“ 
... then 

did ... giue 


Pray leade me on... 

with it all... 

lite on me 

vtmost pleasure 

follow these warres 

when the huge mountaine meslt 


. And swiftly come to... 


I will catch you in your... 
tis an alarme... 

difficulty 

Speake of them as they are. 


of all oues... 
your head** 

as you 

I pray 

her sex*® 

what’s the best? 


this delusion. 
For be sure... 
These are... 

a gracious eare*’ 
may doe thee. 


in Shakespeare (New Haven, 1914), p. 


“ The Q is accompanied by an oath, and is apparently the original undisturbed reading. 
“ “Your” abbreviated in MSS. as y* might easily be mistaken for y* or “‘it.” 


Cf. 5.2.291. 


*7 Redundancy is not uncommon in Shakespeare. 
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2.1.75 tyre the Ingeniuer 
2.1.120 she oft bestowes on me 
2.1.123 Infaith too much 
3.3.329 Why do you speak so faintly 
3.3.347 but to please his. . . 
3.3.533 businesse euer 

3.4.23 of mans Wit 

4.1.90 o’re-whelmed 

4.2.101 forgiue vs 

4.2.166 most villanous 

4.2,228 tell you, ’tis 

4.3.58 who is’t that knocks? 
5.1.42 vnblest Fate highes 
5.1.157 afore 

5.2.139 more neerer 

5.2.150 that was 

5.2.273 No, I will speake as... 
5.2.313 alas, I dye. 


The Text of ‘‘Othello” 


beare all excellency 

she has bestowed on me 
I know too much“ 
Why is your speech so faint 
know, but for his. . . 
worke so euer 

of a man 

ere while, mad 
forgiuenesse 

outragious 

say itis... 

who’s that knocks? 

fate hies apace 

I pray 

more neere the 

it is 

I’'le be in speaking... 
I die, I die. 


(Miscellaneous) 


A. F preferred: 


1.1.5 thou... who hast had... 
1.3.297 Of feather’d Cupid, seele .. . 


you... who has had... 
And feather’d Cupid foyles... 


ew ee ae eS ee ll 


2.2.212 How comes it... youare... How cameit... you were... 
2.2.401 And so, with no money at all, And no money at all, and with that 
anda little more Wit, returne wit, return to Venice. 

againe to Venice. 
4.2.55 lost...lost... left... left... 
5.2.19 Oh Balmy breath, that dost... A balmy breath, that doth... 
5.2.20 Iustice to breake her Sword. Iustice her selfe to breake her 
One more one more. sword once more. 


B. Q preferred: 


2.2.185 You’le be asham’d for euer 

3.3.126 thou ecchos’t me... thy... 

3.3.173 that your wisedome.. . 
Would... 

3.3.260 Which... As... at. 

3.4.89 ...which the Skilfull Con- ...with the skillfull Conserues 
seru’d of Maidens hearts. of maidens hearts. 

4.2.138 That true heart cannot beare As true hearts cannot beare. 
it. 


You will be sham’d for euer 
he ecchoes me. . . his*® 
Iintreate you then... You’d... 





8 The presence of the mild oath in F probably indicates that the “I know” of the MS. 
could not be deciphered by the F compositor. 
 Q, with its original oath, probably preserves also the original reading. 
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V. Minor Variants: 
(Small Parts of Speech) 


t A. F apparently better: 


j 1.1.79 on’t out 2.2.163 Not Nor 
; 1.1.87 your you 3.3.19 That The 
1.1.194 you yon 3.3.33 thy thee 
} 1.2.41 you your 3.3.176 his my 
: 1.2.66 you who? 3.3.197 he be 
1.2.103 To And 3.3.294 his her 
1.3.14 in to 3.4.99 How? Ha. 
1.3.53 he here 3.4.200 Oh No 
1.3.55 To with 4.1.133 o’re on 
1.3.84 your its 4.1.198 I And 
g 1.3.161 Of and 4.1.303 what as 
‘ 1.3.171 Which And 4.2.58 they he 
a 1.3.264 With Which 4.2.73 thou thy 
x 1.3.416 his this 5.1.19 Of For 
2.1.24 our your 5.1.72 mee my 
2.1.28 their the 5.2.19 Oh A 
2.1.52 Oh and 5.2.20 one once 
2.1.53 the their 5.2.22 one Once 
2.1.80 high by 5.2.25 where when 
2.1.119 Sir For 5.2.78 my thy 
2.1.297 the your 5.2.123 what my 
2.1.307 againe again’t 5.2.160 the a 
2.1.338 our out 5.2.168 art as 
2.2.76 they the 5.2.327 your you 


B. Q apparently better: 








1.1.114 their them 2.2.113 And Then 
4 1.1.167 none not 2.2.147 his the 
1.1.193 would that® 2.2.183 which that 
iq 1.2.102 Whether where 2.2.259 then the 
1.3.3 this these 2.2.342 a some 
1.3.165 my the 3.3.47 your you 
1.3.168 These things this 3.3.110 he you 
1.3.170 hence thence 3.3.132 Of In 
1.3.285 why which 3.3.172 of oft 
1.3.362 or our 3.3.252 your my 
2 2.1.51 the this 3.3.494 yet but 
: 2.1.112 this their 3.3.509 the thy 
2.1.331 or nor 3.4.89 which with 
2.2.39 to of 3.4.185 the that 


5° The original probably read: “O would that you had had her.” 
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4.1.236 you the 
4.1.251 my thy 
4.1.265 Why How 
4.1.310 his this 
4.2.138 That As 
4.2.214 and® for 
4.2.225 think say 
5.1.25 But Be’t 
C. Par (with preference for F): 
2.1.257 thy the 
3.3.129 even but 
3.3.273 one we 
4.1.172 your the 
D. Par (with preference for Q): 
1.1.37 Why But 
1.3.296 When For 
1.3.311 And With 
2.1.236 my our 
2.2.205 for to 
3.3.222 this it 
3.3.317 to of 
3.4.7 me one 
3.4.21 on in 
3.4.169 a that 
E. Par (general): 

1.1.60 These Those 
1.2.18 The That 
1.2.33 Those These 
1.2.54 about aboue 
1.3.67 on of 
1.3.119 could would 
1.3.311 and or 
1.3.328 them her 
1.3.373 to vnto 
1.3.413 But Yet 
1.3.418 In A 
2.1.22 to they 
2.1.51 you to 
2.1.65 their the 


The Text of “Othello” 


5.1.78 there 
§.1.117 your 
5.2.16 thy 
5.2.18 thee 
5.2.22 that’s 
5.2.202 that 
5.2.389 thou 


4.3.82 nor 
5.1.63 We 
5.2.97 Out 


4.1.152 the 
4.1.177 If... 
4.1.212 Nay 
4.2.64 The 
4.2.122 my 
5.1.133 if 
5.1.148 Oh 
5.2.101 if 
5.2.390 that 


2.1.200 to 
2.1.236 this 
2.1.251 must 
2.1.258 it 
2.2.17 that 
2.2.44 She 
2.2.89 Oh 
2.2.211 Those 
3.1.8 you 
3.3.72 on 
3.3.149 what 
3.3.178 and 
3.3.182 their 
3.3.315 of 


this 


I [ay] 
A 
our 


Fie 


at 

the 
will 
so 
the 

it 

a [ah] 
These 
cald 
or 
that 
or 
our 
in 


" Probably a survival of the misprinted line in the uncorrected F sheets: “And Hell 


gnaw his bones.”? 


® The Q preserves the pause and is more dramatic. 


























3.3.316 the 
3.3.394 in 
3.3.482 oh 
3.3.513 Yet 
3.4.58 now 
3.4.136 nor 
4.1.13 If 
4.1.40 What? 
4.1.72 not 
4.2.50 Ah 
4.2.52 these 
4.2.78 Who 
4.2.78 and 
4.2.107 of 
4.2.173 them 
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a 
of 

out 
Pray 
come 
neither 
So 

But 

no 

O 
those 
why 
Thou 
in 

him 


4.2.208 
4.3.25 
4.3.27 
4.3.30 
4.3.63 
5.1.7 
5.1.83 
5.2.34 
5.2.150 


now 
his 
those 
these 
So 

on 
these 
Alacke 
that 


5.2.206 hoa 


5.2.280 
5.2.319 
5.2.349 
5.2.444 


F, Non-variants (Both texts inconsistent) : 
3.4.15 mine 
5.1.28 mine 


(Final ‘‘s’’)® 


2.2.113 thy 
3.1.23 mine 


thine 
my 


A. F apparently correct: 


1.1.76 Streets 
1.1.128 comes 
1.2.81 things 
1.3.15 Article 
1.3.19 Gallies 
1.3.48 toward 
1.3.67 griefe 
1.3.104 Feats 


1.3.111 proceeding 
1.3.129 seeming 


1.3.177 parcels 
1.3.304 affair 
1.3.424 seeme 
2.1.25 Turkes 
2.1.66 Friends 
2.1.171 merit 


2.1.229 discords 
2.1.273 Affection 
2.1.275 Aduantage 
Honours 


2.2.73 
2.2.143 puts 

2.2.153 vertue 
2.2.154 lookes 


streete 
come 
thing 
Articles 
Galley 
towards 
griefes 
feate 
proceedings 
seemings 
parcell 
affaires 
seemes 
Turke 
friend 
merrits 
discord 
affections 
aduantages 
honour 
put 
vertues 
looke 


3.3.62 
3.3.113 
3.3.156 


3.3.181 
3.3.304 
3.3.326 
3.3.412 


of 
with 
that 
on 


greefe 
Thought 
Thoughts... 
words 
woman 
dealings 
Islanders 
Clamours 


3.3.530 hands 


4.1.46 


4.1.81 
4.2.19 
4.2.65 
4.2.215 
4.2.221 
4.2.241 
5.1.53 
5.1.59 
5.2.211 


Handkerchief: 
Confessions: 


Handker- 
chiefe 
lye 
Heauen 
finger 
Performances 
expectations 
Affaire 
Groane 
Light 
Murthers 
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thou 
and 
these 
those 
Now 
of 
those 
Alas 
it 


on 
to 
this 
to 


my 
my 


griefes 
thoughts 
thought... 
word 
woman’s 
dealing 
Ilander 
clamor 
hand 
handkerchers, 
Confession, 
hanker- 
chers. 
lyes 
heauens 
fingers 
performance 
expectation 
affaires 
grones 
lights 
murder 


* Cf. Abbott, op. cit., par. 338; Leon Kellner, Restoring Shakespeare (London, 1925), 


pp. 131-132. 
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(Verbal variants: tense, mood, person, etc.) 


The Text of “Othello” 


B. Q apparently correct: 
1.1.31 others other 
1.1.72 Thicks-lips thicklips 
1.1,114 spirits spirit 
1.1.169 hell hells 
1.2.6 Sometime Sometimes 
1.2.39 Dukes Duke 
1.2.85 Deareling darlings 
1.3.104 Broiles broyle 
1.3.153 Fortune fortunes 
1.3.153 Battaile battailes 
1.3.164 head heads 
1.3.166 others other 
1.3.245 eares eare 
1.3.298 Instrument instruments 
1.3.330 matter matters 
1.3.381 errors error 
1.3.419 eares eare 
2.1.38 praye prayes 
2.1.40 Heauens Heauen 
2.1.130 doore dores 
2.1.183 wightes wight 
2.1.236 do’s doe 
2.1.274 occasion occasions 
2.2.207 breastes breast 
2.2.226 sometimes sometime 
2.2.261 oath oaths 
2.2.384 whiles while 
C. Par: 
2.1.151 Braines braine 
2.2.9 Nuptiall Nuptialls 
A. F is preferable: 
1.1.5 hast has 
1.1.128 comes come 
1.2.54 hath sent sent 
1.3.63 lack’t lacke 
1.3.367 haue profest _ professe 
1.3.424 seem seemes 
2.1.154 vseth vsing 

* In Othello the form is usually plural. 


Generic use? Cf. 1.3.419, eare and eares. 


2.2.385 Fortune™ 


3.3.21 Circumstances 


3.3.39 purposes 
3.3.77 example 


3.3.189 Thoughts 
3.3.227 eyes 


3.3.274 disproportions 


3.3.405 Troopes 
4.1.53 workes 
4.1.73 Fortune 
4.1.93 scuses 
4.1.111 Cloath 
4.1.119 behauiors 
4.1.180 streets 
4.1.234 comes 
4.2.38 knee 
4.2.59 kind 
4.2.107 gate 
4.2.120 answeres 
4.2.138 heart®’ 
4.2.168 Heauens 
4.2.170 Rascalls 
4.2.172 doore 
4.2.199 staies 
5.1.65 heauen 
5.1.143 fruits 


2.2.240 Quarrell 
4.2.76 Sommer 


2.2.143 puts 
2.2.154 lookes 
2.2.212 comes 
2.2,212 are 
4.1.81 lye 
4.1.216 touch 
4.3.34 had 


8 Cf. 3.3.410. 


57 H. H. Furness, of. cit., p. 265, makes no collation at this point. 





fortunes 
Circum- 
stance™ 


purpose 
examples 
thought 
eie™ 
disproportion 
troope 
worke 
fortunes 
scuse 
cloathes 
behauiour 
streete 
come 
knees 
kindes 
gates 
answer 
hearts 
heauen 
rascall 
dores 
stay 
heauens 
fruite 


quarrels 
summers 


put 
looke 
came 
were 
lyes 
touches 
has 
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B. Q is preferable: 


/ 
) 


1.3.168 Grew Doe grow 4.1.53 workes worke 
1.3.276 loue did loue 4.1.93 scuses scuse 
2.1.38 praye prayes 4.1.215 are be 
2.1.236 do’s doe 4.1.234 comes come 
i 2.2.343 I Tle 4.2.199 staies stay 
3.2.9 Well We 4.2.248 enioy enioyest 
: 3.3.323 mock’d mocks 5.1.64 Do Did 
3.3.469 might may 5.2.79 makes makest 
3.3.485 sigh sigh’d §.2.127 Did yawne Should yawne 
3.3.485 kiss kissed 5.2.159 heare heard 
3.3.485 cry cried 5.2.357 was wert 
C. Par: 
2.1.7 hath spoke does speake 3.4.77 Wiu’d wiue 
2.1.120 bestowes has bestowed 4.2.141 said sayes 
2.2.12 haue hath 5.2.286 giue gaue 
3.3.128 dost didst 5.2.315 was is 
3.3.460 do did 5.2.359 shall should 


Permutations in order of words, etc.) 
A. F is preferable: 


R 4 
Oo ae ee es 





4.2.107 You, you: I you. 

| eae 

5.2.20 Iustice to breake her Sword. 
One more. one more. 


B. Q is preferable: 


1.1.40 And not by old 

1.3.269 would I. 

1.3.372 It cannot be long that Desde- 
mona should continue... 

2.1.322 louing, Noble. . . 

2.2.78 Am I put to 

2.2.188 I bleed still, I am hurt to th’ 
death. He dies. 

2.2.266 cannot I report 

4.1.170 know not who 

4.1.233 I warrant something from Ven- 
ice 


1.1.47 all be be all® 

1.1.192 Yes Sir: I haue indeed. I haue Sir. 

1.2.37 Isit it is 

1.3.423 is of a free and open Nature a free and open nature too. 


I you, you, you. 

aks «0's 

Iustice herself to breake her sword 
once more. 


Not by the olde 

I, I would not 

It cannot be, that Desdemona 
should long continue... 

noble, louing.. . 

I am to put 

Zouns, I bleed still, I am hurt to 
the death. 

can I not report 

not know who 

Something from Venice sure. . . 


8 See Furness, of. cit., 14.—This variant is omitted in his collations. 
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4.2.12 her Fan, her Gloues, her Mask her fan, her mask, her gloues 


5.1.101 haue thus... 

5.2.93 Oh my feare interprets. . . 
5.2.110 am that. . .% 

5.2.121 what’s best to do? 

5.2.362 I did in hate... 


C. Par: 


1.2.13 Be assur’d of ... 
1.3.340 then haue we 

2.1.274 slipper and subtle . . . 
2.2.320 pleasance, reuell . . . 
2.2.359 I will beseech 


3.3.370 Giu’t me 


5.2.18 needs must 


thus have... 

My feare interprets then .. . 
thatam... 

what’s the best? 

did I in hate... 


For be sure of ... 

then we haue 

subtle [and] slippery .. . 
Reuell, pleasure .. . 

will I beseech 

Giue mee’t 

must needes 


VI. Oaths, and expressions treated as such: 


A. Oaths removed from the F and found only in Q: 


1.1.7. S’blood 
1.1.35 God 
1.1.94 Zounds 
1.1.121 Zouns 
2.2.13 Heauen 
2.2.128 God 


2.2.167 Zouns 3.4.96 Heauen 
2.2.188 Zouns 4.1.45 Zouns 
4.1.180 Faith 
3.3.180 Zouns 4.1.236 God 
3.3.189 By Heauen 4.2.214 Faith 


B. Oaths for which the F supplied weak substitutes etc.: 


2.2.83 ’Fore heauen 


2.2.92 ’Fore Heauen Fore God 


2.2.115 Why... 
2.2.119 heau’ns aboue 
2.2.180 Alas 

2.2.184 Fie, fie, 
2.2.232 If I once 


2.2.290 Marry Heauen 


2.2.411 Introth 
3.3.61 I sooth 
3.3.86 Trust me 
3.3.126 Alas 

3.3.203 Good Heauen 
3.3.231 Heauen 
3.3.250 Trust me 
3.3.332 Why 


3.3.362 No: but No faith 
3.4.67 No indeed No faith 
3.4.90 Indeed? Ifaith 
3.4.92 Heauen God 
3.4.114 Insooth Ifaith 
3.4.115 Away Zouns 
3.4.195 Indeed Ifaith 
3.4.214 in good troth by my faith 
4.1.39 Why Faith 
4.1.129 indeed ifaith 
4.1.142 Why Faith 
4.1.182 Yes Faith 
4.1.261 Trust me By my troth 


4.2.168 Oh Heauens O heauen 
4.2.177 Alas Iago O Good Iago” 
4.2.225 Nay by this hand 


& Furness’ copy of F could not have been the same as Sir Sidney Lee’s. 
® Originally, I think, “O God, Iago. . . .”” Note the word-substitute in F and capitaliza- 


tion in Q. 
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4.3.79 Introth Good troth 5.2.148 Alas! O Lord 

k 4.3.80 Introth By mytroth  5.2.270 Oh Heauen! O God! O 

. 4.3.84 why vds pitty oh heauenly _heauenly 
4.3.113 Heauen God Powers God. 
5.1.113 Yes, ’tis O Heauen §.2.271 Come... Zouns.. . 


5.2.71 O Heauen Then Lord 


VII. Summary of Numerical Results: 


(a) Lines: Cut passages restored in F only 1344 
Ocular omissions, etc., restored in F only 32 © 
Ocular omissions, etc., restored in Q only 17} (163) 


(b) Words and short phrases supplied in one text only: 







































































(verse) (prose) | 
F Q F Q 
Necessary 35 39 39 21 
Unnecessary 20 7 6 3 
: Par 4 3 12 6 
. 59 49 57 30 
(c) Variants: 
Major Minor | 
' Small | 
: Sma : | 
Words | Phrases Misc. Parts of | “S” \ erbal Order 
; Phr. etc. S Variants | of Words | 
; peech | 
4 
4 F better 74 20 7 48 41 14 7 
Q better 72 20 6 43 53 22 iS | 
, — 
Par: definite 40 23 _ 57 4 10 7 | 
} F pref’d 26 11 _- 7 — ~- ~- | 
i Qpref’d| 21 6 — 19 — ~- _ | 
3 ' 
Totals: 233 80 13 174 98 46 29 | 
































(d) Oaths: dropped from F: 16 
substitutions in F: 41 


RII hein om 


6t Four lines (5.2.188-93) may possibly be a printer’s omission. 
® Three lines may possibly be intrusions: 1.3.45; 2.2.308-10. 
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The above summary admits of the following deductions: 

1. The sum-total of differences between the texts is about 1,000, 
or six times the number from which Evans drew his conclusions.“ 

2. Three-fourths of these comprise by far the largest group—variants 
—and these, rather than omissions, are of chief importance in evaluating 
the documents. 

3. With reference to these “variants” (see table), both texts show ap- 
proximately the same percentages. The Q is slightly superior to the F in 
the “minor” division, especially with regard to verbal forms and word 
permutations.® 

4. As for omissions or ocular skips, the F shows a slight advantage in 
whole lines as well as in a few words and short phrases in the brief prose 
portions of the play, but in poetry the two texts practically agree. 

5. In the matter of oaths the Q is undoubtedly the more authentic and 
preserves the original meter. Many deletions occur in the F, though more 
often it resorts to substitution in attempting to replace elements of the 
rhythm. 

6. Finally, as far as the average number of preferential readings is 
concerned, the Q is not demonstrably inferior, and thus, on the basis of 
evidence within the text itself, it seems that modern scholars are justi- 
fied in accounting it of authority equal to the folio. 


PART II 


Part I of this study enumerates the textual differences between Q 
1 and F 1 of Othello, and the summary tables that it contains show that 
the two texts are of approximately equal importance so far as prefer- 
ential readings are concerned. Part II attempts to evaluate the two texts 
by investigating the origin especially of the “variants,” which comprise 
almost three-fourths of the total number of instances of divergence. Ac- 
cording to modern scholarship,®* both versions of Othello represent sub- 
stantially the same fundamental text, and the likelihood of revision in 
one or the other is very remote. Cutting appears in the Q, to be sure, but 
it constitutes reduction rather than revision, and even the deletion or 
modification of oaths in the F must be considered, at the most, as merely 
editorial." In the case of widely divergent texts—those in which both 
cutting and additions appear—the major differences and many of the 
minor ones are explicable as revisions by Shakespeare or by some other 
playwright; but the existence of texts like the Q and F of Othello, the 
differences between which are limited chiefly to single words and phrases, 

* See note 5. * See note 2. ® See Chambers, op. cit., 1, 460. 


® See Chambers, of. cit., 1, 459; also Furness, of. cit., p. 339 ff. 
87 See note 8. 
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may well be accounted for on the basis of difficulties in reading the 
author’s original manuscript, of errors in composing the type, or matters 
of the sort. Since all printed texts of the period are liable to corruption 
through the inability of the compositor to read the copy, through me- 
chanical negligence, and through failure to proof-read, a preliminary 
examination of variants from all of these angles of textual transmission 
seems appropriate. Should this approach account for all, or for nearly 
all, of the differences in the versions of the Othello text, blame for such 
corruptions as exist must be laid to the door only of those who assisted 
in its transmission.®* 

But before the textual differences can be examined in light of textual 
transmission, the following points must be considered. Suppose the 
manuscript underlying one of the versions had been the autographed orig- 
inal, then the other must have been a transcript, and the making of such 
a transcript would involve, as would printing, the possibility of errors 
from inaccurate copying. Another consideration is apparent. Suppose a 
copy were made at the time of allowance of the original, then greater ac- 
curacy might be expected than in the case of a later transcript, for the 
need of the company itself or that of an exacting censor would more than 
likely lead to such duplication. A lapse of time, on the other hand, would 
probably provide an opportunity for greater divergence from the original 
draft, partly because the play in question may have become disused or 
unseasonable, and hence less vivid in the mind of the bookkeeper-copy- 
ist. But even more important is the fact that the raisun d’éire for the 
transcript would probably lie beyond the needs of the company itself, 
and hence be less conscientiously or carefully effected. A lapse of time, 
moreover, might subject the acting copy to numerous modifications 
which the copyist might or might not incorporate in his duplicate: 
deletions, additions, retouching of important speeches, rearranging exits 
and entrances, modifying or combining scenes, etc. This would amount 
to revision. But if the two texts show a similar percentage of faults— 
granting that they were set up by two fairly reputable printers,® the 
assumption that both of the underlying manuscripts were written at 
about the same time, or that both texts had the same manuscript source, 
or that both were removed from the original by about the same number 
of transcriptions, seems highly probable. 


*8 In contrast to this view, compare the many conflicting theories that indicate a general 
disagreement among scholars: Q 1 may be (1) an unfaithful transcript made for the nonce 
or a stolen version (Chambers, o. cit., 1, 162 and 460; and F. G. Fleay, Shakespeare Man- 
ual (London, 1873, p. 63); (2) a privately-owned presentation copy (Chambers, op. cit., 
1, 162, 460); (3) an actual promptbook or allowed MS. (Rhodes, op. cit., p. 31 ff.; Wilson 
et al., op. cit., p. 68); (4) a prompt copy sold by the company with reservations for the F ; 
etc. ® Both Nicholas Okes and the Jaggards seem to have been reliable and popular. 
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Certain differences in the typography of the two Othello texts are ob- 
viously unimportant. The fact that one version is cut about 134} lines 
is of little consequence in evaluating the two texts from the standpoint 
of accuracy in printing and fidelity to the original manuscript. Had ex- 
tensive additions as well as cuts appeared in either text, the problem of 
authenticity would be involved, but this is evidently not the case in 
Othello, in which, as scholars agree,” the Q has been cut slightly for stage 
performance. Thus the Q is valuable textually as indicating the form pro- 
duced on the stage; and the F as furnishing almost all that Shakespeare 
wrote on the subject. The stage directions, moreover, although very 
essential in determining the use or source of a manuscript, are likewise 
irrelevant in a critical study of the text proper. Spelling, punctuation, 
capitalization, abbreviation and contraction” represent in most cases 
the taste, habit, and convenience of the individual compositor in putting 
the copy into type,” and so are clearly unimportant as determinants of 
textual value. 

The omission of single words, short phrases, and lines affects the com- 
pleteness of a text; and, if frequent, may suggest haste in composition. 
But such omission does not necessarily impair the authority of an edi- 
tion. The summary at the conclusion of Part I, moreover, indicates that 
the number of these omissions was comparatively small and that, al- 
though the F had a slight advantage, both texts had similar percentages. 
Lacunae in the sense or breaks in the meter point to the negligence of 
the compositors as the probable cause, and so need no further discussion. 
The oaths are also easily dismissed: certainly the Q in this particular 
represents the original version, since editing the F accounts for the loss 
of sixteen and substitutions for forty-one. The following outline suggests 
the possible causes underlying the omissions of lines and half-lines: 

. Likenesses in speech-headings or initial words.”* 

. Similar endings of consecutive lines. 

. Inadvertent repetition of a line. 

. Deletions resulting from misunderstood parentheses in MS. 

. Last line of a speech sacrificed in anticipating next speaker. 

. Single-line skips. 

. Errors probably caused by beginning a new signature, page of type,”‘ or 
act; or by complicated breaks in dialogue; or by involved stage directions. 

7 E.g., Chambers, op. cit., 1, 459-560. 7 See note 5. 

7 See R. B. McKerrow, Bibliography (Oxford, 1927), p. 9 ff.: The length of lines of type 
often conditioned spelling, punctuation, and completeness of texts. 

™ See the Q edition of Troilus and Cressida, 2.3.59 f., for an example of a line omitted by 
the compositor because two sentences began with “Patroclus is a foole.”’ 

™ See Philaster, Q 1 (1620), 1.2.177, for an example of an omitted line the trace of which 
remains in the catch-word at bottom of preceding page. 
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8. Small fragments probably overlooked. 
9. Echoes, miscellaneous, etc. 


(1) (4) (7) 
1.3.405 f. 1.2.82 f. 2.1.45 f 
2.1.182 f. 3.3.378 f. 2.1.114 f 
3.4.10 f. (5) $1.31 f. 
3.4.109 f. 1.3.23 f. 3.1.62 f 
3.4.225 f. 2.1.45 f. 4.1.63 f 
4.2.91 f. 2.1.96 f. 4.1,.192 f 
4.2.117 f. 3.1.62 f. (8) 

(2) 4.2.195 f. 1.3.379 f 
1.3.220 f. (6) 3.3.192 f. 
1.3.305 f. 1.1.18 f. 4.2.65 f 
2.1.182 f. 1.3.139 f. San ft 
2.2.120 f. 1.3.146 f. (9) 
3.3.378 f. 1.3.227 f. 13.381 f. 
4.2.38 f. 3.1.53 f. 5.1.105 f. 
4.2.84 f. 5.2.103 f. 

(3) 


3.4.73 f. 


The variants of words and phrases are the chief concern of this study, 
and they constitute by far the largest division of textual divergences. 
That the variant phrases (including variants in word-order) are generally 
attributable to the printer seems more than probable.” The infrequency 
of authors’ proofreading gave the printer license, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, to depart from the copy; and almost certainly the folio editors, 
after deleting some oaths, altered phrases to rectify the meter. As ap- 


% The Elizabethan printer could not always prevent mistakes, especially when con- 
fronted by illegible penmanship. Being a joint-owner with the publisher, as was usually 
the case, he may have felt that he could approach the copy with some degree of freedom. 
Moreover, as business propositions, plays were not considered as lucrative as other print- 
ings, and were often executed hastily, during a revival. ‘Variant phrases” probably result 
from the fact that the compositor trusted to his memory many times instead of meticu- 
lously following copy, or the fact that his mind travelled faster than his fingers. In rapid 
work, there was always a temptation, when one had accidentally strayed from the manu- 
script, to adjust the remainder of the line as well as possible. Possible exceptions in Othello 
are: 1.3.246; 1.3.265; 1.3.288; 2.1.75; 2.1.114; 3.3.321; 3.3.346; 4.1.138; and 5.1.42. See 
W. W. Greg, ed., Massinger’s The Parliament of Love (Malone Soc. Reprint, 1928), xiv, 
for attribution of such slips to a transcriber. The Second Maiden’s Tragedy (Malone Soc. 
Reprint, 1909), probably a play of the King’s Men, shows several modifications of phrases 
by a “special hand.” Both the F and Q of Othello may also have submitted to a few touches 
of this sort. See, however, R. B. McKerrow, op. cit., p. 252 ff. 
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pears in the summary of Part I, however, neither text shows excessive 
corruption in this regard, and each has approximately the same per- 
centage of preferable readings. All that is truly significant, therefore, 
concerns the major and minor single-word variants, exclusive of those 
involving the presence or absence of “‘s.”””* These fall into three groups: 
(1) a few minor variants; (2) words listed under the “par” headings; (3) 
words listed in the preferential divisions. The first group consists of minor 
variants that are common in most of the printed texts of the period. Like 
the important textual differences, they result, no doubt, from the 
procedure of the print shop. The exact causes underlying them are often 
rather nebulous, so that subdivision becomes practically impossible: 


1.1.37 Why 
1.2.103 To 
1.3.14 in 
1.3.55 To 


1.3.171 Which 
1.3.295 great 


1.3.311 And 
1.3.413 But 
2.1.22 to 
2.1.51 you 
2.1.112 this 
2.1.120 oft 
2.1.200 to 
2.1.236 my 
2.1.258 it 
2.2.12 haue 
2.2.39 to 
2.2.205 for 
2.2.342 a 
3.3.110 he 


3.3.126 thou . . 


3.3.128 dost 
3.3.129 euen 
3.3.182 their 
3.3.252 your 


3.3.260 Which 


. thy 


But 
And 
to 
with 
And 


. - his 


3.3.315 of 
3.3.316 the 
3.3.317 to 
3.3.394 in 
3.3.460 do 


3.3.469 might 


3.4.169 a 
4.1.212 Nay 
4.1.251 my 
4.1.265 Why 
4.1.303 what 
4.2.64 The 
4.2.107 of 
4.2.138 That 
4.3.34 had 
5.1.19 Of 
5.1.63 We 
5.2.78 my 
§.2.127 Did 
5.2.160 the 
§.2.315 was 
§.2.319 with 
5.2.357 was 
5.2.390 that 
5.2.415 me 
5.2.444 on 


them 
to 


The second group consists of words listed in Part I of this paper under 
the various “par” classifications. Since neither text in these instances is 
clearly superior, only a general statement is possible as to the causes 


underlying them. In most cases they are probably the result of the com- 


7 Final “‘s” is easily dismissed. See note 53. 
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positor’s misreading the manuscript. The rest include a few synonymous 
words, presumably the printer’s attempt to render the text clearer to the 
readers; pronomial variants, that result from printers’ sophistications; 
variants in prefixes and suffixes, usually unimportant; definite and in- 
definite articles interchanged; and modification in tense or other forms of 
the verb. These factors are usually obvious after a glance at the words 


themselves: 


1.1.27 tongued 
1.1.35 Mooreships 
1.1.52 naught 
1.1.60 These 
1.1.105 worsser 
1.1.110 knauerie 
1.1.161 producted 
1.1.173 Sagitary 
1.2.24 promolgate 
1.2.25 Seige 
1.2.33 Those 
1.2.49 sequent 
1.2.54 about 
1.2.111 bring 

1.3.3 this 

1.3.99 soft 
1.3.119 could 
1.3.136 Sagitary 
1.3.145 truely 
1.3.168 These 
1.3.180 distressefull 
1.3.182 kisses 
1.3.277 storme 
1.3.279 very quality 


1.3.311 and 
1.3.312 import 
1.3.328 them 
1.3.373 to 
1.3.379 bitter 
1.3.394 re-tell 
1.3.418 In 
2.1.13 Foaming 
2.1.14 chidden 
2.1.17 euer-fixed 
2.1.51 warlike 
2.1.65 their 


toged 
Worships 
noughe 
those 
worse 
brauery 
produc’d 
Sigittar 
provulgate 
height 
These 
frequent 
aboue 
beare 
these 
set 
would 
Sagittar 
faithfull 
this 
distressed 
sighes 
scorne 
vtmost pleas- 
ure 
or 
concerne 
her 
vnto 
acerbe 
tell 
A 
banning 
chiding 
euer fired 
worthy 
the 


2.1.84 mortall 
2.1.194 giue [gyve] 
2.1.194 Courtship 
2.1.236 this 
2.1.269 eminent 
2.1.272 compasse 
2.1.274 slipper 
2.1.300 course 
2.1.332 eeuen’d 
2.2.97 exquisite 
2.2.153 Prizes 
2.2.170 Twiggen 
2.2.190 hoa 
2.2.197 for 
2.2.211 Those 
2.2.296 sense 
2.2.320 pleasance 
2.2.335 inordinate 
2.2.335 Ingredient 
3.2.4 Senate 
3.3.7 cause 
3.3.46 steale 
3.3.72 on 
3.3.144 dilations 
3.3.149 what 
3.3.178 and 
3.3.198 soundly 
3.3.261 worthy 
3.3.273 Foh 
3.3.333 it hard 
3.3.412 dread 
3.3.417 mine 
3.3.482 oh 
3.3.509 hell 
3.3.540 at your 
3.4.21 on 

3.448 Prayer 


common 
catch 
courtesies 
the 
eminently 
compassing 
slippery 
cause 

euen 
expert 
Praises 
wicker 
hold 

forth 

These 
offence 
pleasure 
vnordinate 
ingredience 
State 

case 
sneake 

or 
denotements 
that 

or 

strongly 
trusty 

Fie 

your head 
great 
man’s 

out 

cell 

as you 

in 

praying 
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3.4.61 
3.4.75 loathed 
3.4.77 Wiu’d 
3.4.202 leaden 
3.4.203 continuate 
4.1.25 infectious 
4.1.72 not 

4.1.94 Bad 
4.1.96 Fleeres 
4.1.157 shakes 
4.2.50 Ah 

4.2.52 motiue 
4.2.52 these 
4.2.78 Who 
4.2.96 other 
4.2.141 said 
4.2.166 villanous 
4.2.173 them 
4.2.263 Commission 
4.2.267 Harlotry 
4.3.18 bid 

4.3.27 those 
4.3.30 these 


sorry 
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sullen 
lothely 
wiue 
laden 
conuenient 
infected 
no 

Bid 
Teeres 
hales 

O 
occasion 
those 
why 
hated 
sayes 
outragious 
him 
command 
harlot 
bad 

these 
those 


4.3.114 vses 

5.1.33 Helpe 
5.1.49 voyce 
5.1.83 these 
5.1.132 gastnesse 
5.1.133 heare 
5.2.13 cunning’st 
5.2.34 Alacke 
5.2.69 Conception 
5.2.150 that 
5.2.186 itterance 
5.2.109 noise 
5.2.206 hoa 
5.2.254 horrible 
5.2.261 Reprobance 
5.2.273 North 
5.2.286 giue 
5.2.349 that 
5.2.353 Wrench 
5.2.358 cursed 
5.2.359 shall 
5.2.387 interim 
5.2.425 Medicinable 


vsage 
light 
cry 
those 
ieastures 
haue 
cunning 
Alas 
conceit 
it 
iteration 
voyce 

O 
terrible 
reprobation 
ayre 
gaue 
this 
Wring 
damned 
should 
nicke 
medicinall 
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The third and largest group consists of items in the preferential divi- 
sions of Part I. These preferences, already indicated, make it possible 
to infer the various phenomena that operated. The following classifica- 
tions suggest the printshop as the source for almost all of the variants, 
either the compositor’s inability to decipher the manuscript or errors 
arising from “‘foul case.” 


1. Sophistications, wrong collocation of letters, etc.: 


2.1.26 A Noble 
2.1.260 a game 
2.1.262 Louelinesse 
3.3.33 thy cause 
away 
3.3.147 be sworne 
3.3.372 acknowne 
4.1.72 I mocke you 
not, by... 


Another 4.1.90 o’re-whelmed _ ere while, 
againe mad 
Loue lines 4.2.65 and mouing vnmouing 
thee cause: 4.2.101 forgiue vs forgiuenesse 
away. 5.1.1€9 be a party beare a part 
presume 5.2.427 Turbond- Turb and 
you knowne Turke Turke 
I mocke you? 

no by... 


2. Misreadings of the manuscript, etc.:’7 (letters involved are:) 


7 The minim letters (m, n, u, i, c, v, r, w, a) are responsible for most of the misreadings. 
See Kellner, op. cit., p. xi; J. D. Wilson, “The Second Quarto of Hamlet.” Essays and 
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Ri 0 Sait a iS ye 


od PE hse 





ese aan ut 





1.1.32 
1.1.71 
1.3.39 
2.1.307 
2.1.336 
2.1.339 
2.2.97 
2.2.136 
2.2.262 
3.3.82 
3.3.372 
4.1.272 


2.1.26 


1.3.178 
2.2.247 
3.3.81 

3.3.381 


2.1.5 
5.1.25 
5.2.119 


1.1.14 
2.1.158 


1.1.79 
2.1.80 


3.3.197 
3.4.47 


(“a”) 
Christen’d 
Dawes 
Nay 
taste 
trace 
right 
Englishmen 
Platforme 
say 
Mam’ ring 
acknowne 
womans 

(“b”’) 
A Noble 

(“ce”) 
instinctiuely 
cut 
would 
acte 

(“e”) 
Heauen 
But 
high 

(“£"”) 
Off-capt 


fit 

(“g”) 
chances 

(“h”) 
high 
he 
Hot 

(“i”) 


1.1.189 Maidhood 
1.3.145 tell 

2.1.119 Sir 

3.3.434 lou’st 
3.3.530 execution 
4.2.222 acquaintance 
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Christian 
Doues 

And 

trust 

crush 

ranke 
English man 
plotforme 
see 
muttering 
you knowne 
womens 


Another 


intentiuely 
out 

could 

art 


hauen 
Be’t 
here 


Oft capt 
hit 


changes 


by 
be 
Not 


manhood 
till 

For 

liuest 
excellency 
acquittance 


5.2.22 
5.2.183 


2.1.197 


2.2.243 
3.3.303 
$.1.3 
5.2.15 


1.1.114 
1.3.46 

1.3.118 
2.1.213 
2.1.272 


3.3.82 
4.1.288 
$.1.32 
5.1.82 
5.2.15 


1.1.79 
1.1.200 
1.3.65 
1.3.189 
3.1.47 
3.3.73 
3.3.489 
4.1.149 
4.2.37 
5.2.421 


1.3.256 
1.3.370 
2.2.89 
2.2.217 
2.2.351 
3.1.47 
3.3.73 


that’s 
slime 
(“k’’) 
kiss’d 
(“1”) 
partially 
Quantities 
Barke 
re-Lume 
(“m’ ’ 
their 
re-stem 
main’d 
Calmes 
Humaine 
seeming 
mam’ring 
home 
maym’d 
men 
re-Lume 
(“n”) 
on’t 
might 
hor 
hint 
sure 
noone 
denoted 
becomes 
May 
Iudean 
(“o”’) 
Coach 
Thou the 
Oh 
mouthes 
broken 
sure 
noone 


~ 
eg 
© 


this 
slume 


rist 


partiality 
qualities 
Bulke 
returne 


them 
resterine 
maimd 
calmnesse 
hand-seeming 


muttering 
here 
maind 
him 
returne 


out 
night 
nor 
heate 
soone 
morne 
deuoted 
beckons 
Nay 
Indian 


Cooch 
these 
a 

men 
braule 
soone 
morne 





Studies, x, 36 ff.; A. W. Pollard et al., Shakespeare’s Hand in the Play of “Sir Thomas More” 
(Cambridge, 1923), 15 ff. A few variants (as the one involving “g”’) can be explained more 
plausibly by “printers’ psychology.” E.g., “changes and chances” is a common idiom in 
a Communion prayer found in all editions of the Prayerbook. “Foul case” may operate in 
several instances. 
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3.4.99 How? Ha 2.1.168 thou that 
4.1.288 home here 2.1.272 Humaine hand-seemin g 
4.2.55 lost...lost left... left seeming 
4.2.90 hollow hallow 2.1.293 mutabilities § mutualities 
5.1.10 stand sword 2.2.217 mouthes men 
5.2.19 Oh a 3.3.289 farther further 
5.2.389 thou the 3.3.507 true time 
(“q’’) 3.3.530 execution excellency 
5.1.14 Quat gnat 4.1.84 Cowch Coach 
(“r”’) 4.1.94 returne retire 
2.1.293 hard hand 4.1.118 conserue conster 
3.3.455, super-vision  superuisor 4.2.121 Bnt But 
3.3.507 true time 5.1.3 Barke Bulke 
4.1.133 o’re on 5.1.14 Quat gnat 
4.2.62 place part Cv") 
5.1.10 stand sword 1.3.126 vouch youth 
5.2.25 where when (“‘w’’) 
(“s’’) 1.1.71 Dawes Doues 
1.3.297 seele foyles 3.3.480 wary merry 
1.3.348 confesle confesse 3.4.216 neither sweete 
2.1.119 Sir For 5.1.10 stand sword 
2.1.250 lift-me list me (“x’’) 
3.3.16 strangenesse strangest 4.2.240 exception conception 
3.3.323 mock’d mocks (Misc. minims, ligatures, etc.) 
4.2.55 lost...lost left... left 1.1.42 Affin’d Assign’d 
wo 1.3.396 coniunctiue communica- 
1.3.178 instinctiuely _intentiuely tiue 
3.3.135 Conceite counsell 2.1.26 A Noble Another 
5.2.343 steepe-downe sleepedowne 2.1.51 the this 
(“u’’) 2.1.260 a game againe 
1.1.72 fall full 2.2.231 collied coold 
1.1.94 you yon 3.3.147 be sworne presume 
1.2.45 Enen Euen 3.4.7. me one 
1.3.91 yonr your 3.4.171 obseruancie obseruances 
1.3.232 presern’d preseru’d 4.2.58 rain’d ram’d 
1.3.255 Graue great 5.1.17 gaine game 
3. Confusions of letters (misreading or foul case): 
(“e” and “d”’) 3.4.89 Conseru’d Conserues 
1.3.10 the ayme they aym’d 5.2.159 heare heard 
2.1.272 Humaine hand (“e”, “i” and “y’’??) 
3.3.211 blow’d blowne 1.1.73 carry’t carry’et 
3.3.260 aym’d aime 1.3.297 seele foyles 
3.3.485 sigh...kiss  sigh’d... 2.1.193 Fly Flee 
eae kissed... 2.1.257 thy the 
cried... 3.3.33 thy thee 











ere 


en ady ae elas 





Tee ee 





































3.3.509 the thy 
4.2.58 they he 
5.1.72 mee my 
(“h” and “th”) 
1.3.170 hence thence 
1.3.416 his this 
2.1.248 thither hither 
4.1.310 his this 
4.2.21 their her 
4.2.58 they he 
5.1.78 there here 
mr %),* ‘e <p?) 
1.1.160 place pate 
1.1.167 none not 
1.2.50 anothers anothets 
1.3.63 lack’t lacke 
1.3.126 vouch youth 
1.3.255 Graue great 
1.3.264 With Which 
1.3.367 profest professe 
2.1.82 ensteep’d enscerped 


4. Probably foul case: 


1.1.194 you yon 
1.3.69 snd and 
2.1.252 Desdemona Desdemona 


5. Unnecessary letters, intrusions, 


1.1.167 none not 
1.3.53 he here 
1.3.107 u 

1.3.162 travellours travells 
1.3.264 with Which 
1.3.412 She [he] 

2.2.185 asham’d sham’d 
2.2.259 then the 
2.1.24 our your 
2.1.49 Arriuancie arriuance 
2.1.170 authorithy authority 
3.2.9 Well We 
3.3.32 Solicitor Soiliciter 
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2.1.126 het 
2.1.167 wise-ones 
2.1.261 Satiety 
2.1.307 againe 
2.1.332 wift 
2.1.336 trace 
2.1.338 our 
2.1.339 right 
2.2.5 meere 
2.2.151 were 
2.2.163 Not 
3.3.310 vale 
3.3.399 know’t 
3.3.530 execution 
3.4.89 which 
3.4.225 ptay [pray] 
4.1.118 conserue 
4.1.145 scoar’d 
4.2.40 exception 
4.2.62 place 


3.4.201 Bianca 
4.1.124 dowre 


etc.: 


3.3.303 Quantities 
3.3.372 acknowne 
3.3.382 Mines 

3.4.18 Catechize 


3.4.118 Handkerchikfe 


4.1.91 
4.2.62 place 
4.3.28 Father 
5.1.157 makes 
5.2.20 one 
5.2.22 One 
5.2.439 Loading 


resulting 


6. Necessary letters omitted or absorbed: 


1.1.5 hast 
1.1.160 place 


has 
pate 


1.2.60 he’ 
1.2.74 Cme 
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her 

wise once 
saciety 
again’t 
wife 
crush 

out 

ranke 
meete 
wete 

Nor 

valt 
know’r 
excellency 
with 


conster 
stor’d 
conception 


part 


Bianc 
power 


qualities 
you knowne 
mindes 
cathechize 
handkercher 
vnsuting 
part 

faith 
markes 
once 

Once 


lodging 


hee’s 
Come 
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1.3.285 why which 
1.3.330 wordly worldly 
1.3.362 or our 

1.3.409 Snpe Snipe 
2.1.64 Gouernor Guernement 
2.1.270 Forune fortune 


2.2.343 I 
3.3.172 of 
4.1.149 becomes 
4.3.28 Father 
4.3.76 Would’st 
4.3.82 nor 


2.1.331 or 
2.2.76 they 
2.2.113 awl’d 


nor 5.1.43 For 
the 5.2.79 makes 
owd 5.2.97 Out 


7. Haplography and Dittography: 
1.2.74 Rodorigoc? Roderigo 
Cme come 
1.3.10 the ayme they aym’d 
1.3.127 ouer test ouert test 


2.2.307 so slight so light 
3.1.18 say saay 
5.2.87 vs’d thee vds death 


URS DAREN R TUT PAS RID SIA SCART OT OF 


8. Mechanical errors: (a) non-sophisticated separation of letters; (b) 
transposition of letters: 


(a) (b) 
1.1.92 Doores lock’d doore lockts 1.1.99 deuill diuell 
1.2.67 comesanother comes an- 1.1.169 hell apines hells paines 
other 1.1.175 Brabantio Barbantio 

1.3.125 vp on vpon 1.3.258 Alacartie alacrity 

2.1.316 a Shore ashore 1.3.271 Grcaious gracious 

4.2.34 Function function 3.3.174 conceits coniects 

4.2.35 shut shut 3.4.38 till Let 

4.2.112 a sleep asleep 3.4.174 vnkindnesse  vnkindensse 

4.2.165 Forme for me 4.1.314 deonte denote 
5.2.87 vs’d thee vds death”® 
5.2.389 Caitiffe catieffe 


9. Substitutions:7? (a) possible anticipations; (b) possible echoes: 


(a) 3.2.9 Well We 
1.3.201 on my head lite on me 3.3.132 Of In 
2.2.147 his the 3.3.163 Wherein But some 


3.3.494 yet 
5.2.168 art 
(b) 

1.3.165 my 

1.3.259 do 

2.1.49 Arriuancie 
2.1.297 the 

2.2.113 And 


78 Perhaps a sophistication.—See “‘vds pitty,” 4.3.84. 


but 3.3.273 one 
as 3.3.354 wife 
4.2.73 thou 
the 4.2.78 and 
would 4.2.122 my 
arriuance 5.1.148 Oh 
your 5.2.16 thy 
Then 5.2.123 what 
5.2.291 wife 


we 
thing 
thy 
Thou 
our 
Fie 
the 

my 
woman 


79 Study these in their context. 
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10. Variant prefixes and suffixes, etc.: 
2.1.154 vseth vsing 2.2.19 direction directed 
2.1.328 lustie lustfull 4.1.91 resulting vnsuting 


11. Variants caused by expanding abbreviations or what seemed to 
be such :*° 


1.1.87 your you 3.3.47 your you 
1.2.18 The That 3.3.222 this it 
1.2.41 you your 3.4.185 the that 
1.2.102 Whether where 4.1.152 the this 
1.3.161 Of and 4.1.172 your the 
2.1.24 Laddes Lords 4.1.195 I [ay] And 
2.1.28 their the 4.2.148 And all 
2.1.52 Oh and 5.1.117 your you 
2.1.53 the their 5.1.131 gentlemen gentlewoman 
2.1.64 Gouernor guernement 5.2.202 that the 
2.2.17 that the 5.2.205 known know 
2.2.72 else lads 5.2.299 you your 
3.3.19 That the 5.2.327 your you 


12. Miscellaneous: (a) Possible auditory errors;*! (b) sophistications 
due to indefinite antecedents?; (c) palatalization?; (d) psychological 
variants?;® (e) others related elsewhere. 


(a) (c) 
1.2.66 you who 1.3.263 reference reuerence 
1.3.128 do you 2.1.124 leaue list 
3.4.200 Oh No 5.2.391 wiues wifes 
4.2.208 now thou (d) 

(b) 1.3.272 prosperous gracious 
1.3.84 your its 2.2.183 which that 
2.2.44 She it 3.3.514 blood Iago 
3.3.176 his my 3.4.58 now come 
3.3.294 his her 4.1.40 What? But 


80 See Kellner, of. cit., pp. 29, 122 ff.—These include especially the tilda. The “th” 
forms were also probably abbreviated in MSS., if one may judge from the number of 
variants of this sort. (In the case of you-your items, however, the variation is probably a 
mere omission or addition by the compositor.) 

81 That is, faulty memory—retaining the sound rather than the word. This does not re- 
fer to composition by dictation. 

% Probably the printer desired to improve in some cases what seemed to him redun- 
dancy, etc.: Cf. 3.3.514: F, “Oh blood, blood, blood”; Q, “‘O blood, Iago, blood.” Also 
5.2.313: F, “Alas, I die;”’ Q, “I die, I die;” etc. 

%3 These seem to be associated with closing up gaps in the text made by the removal 
of cuts and oaths, etc. 
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4.2.125 meete well 1.3.308 nine ten 
4.2.223 well good 1.3.357 braine ballance 
4.3.25 his and 3.1.8 you cald 
5.2.313 alas I die 4,.2.214 and for 

(e) 4.3.63 So Now 
1.1.193 would that 5.2.18 thee it 
1.3.275 Desdemona Speake 


13. Synonymous words etc.: (a) Synonyms and closely related words; 
(b) words more remotedly related; (c) prepositions commonly inter- 
changed; (d) modern vs. archaic forms: 


(a) 3.3.431 forgiue defend 
1.3.302 Estimation reputation 3.3.513 Yet be Pray be 
1.3.306 away hence 4.1.13 If So 
1.3.416 plume up make up 4.2,.225 think say 
2.2.7. addi[c]tion minde 4.3.83 petty such 
3.3.6 warrant know 5.1.28 know’st think’st 
3.4.85 course make (c) 





3.4.133 Office 
4.1.215 are 
4.2.228 tell 


duty 
be 
say 


1.3.67 on 
5.1.7 on 
5.2.280 of 


of 
of 
on 


4.2.237 instant time (d) 
4.2.248 enioy enioyest 1.1.5 thou hast 
4.3.12 dismisse dispatch 2.1.194 thine 
4.3.76 deed thing 4.1.236 you 

(b) §.1.133 if 
1.3.127 wider certaine 5.1.177 if... if 
1.3.296 When For 5.2.101 if 
2.1.251 must will 


In conclusion, the two Othello texts, as specimens of printed matter, 
seem to have submitted to the same phenomena as did other works of 
the same period, and to have suffered from almost all the same inac- 
curacies. A careful examination of the word-variants of the play in light 
of these influences points to the printshop as the probable source of 
them all. Moreover, statistics apparently will not sanction the view that 
the Q represents a transcription later than that of the F manuscript, and 
that therefore it has accumulated an added supply of errors. Instead, 
they seem to confirm the opinion that the Q, as a whole, is in no way in- 
ferior to the F, and that hence it deserves a better reputation than it has 
hitherto received.“ The Q probably represents the actual playhouse ver- 


% The missing passages in Q were evidently not designed to diminish the number of 
actors necessary for performance and thus adapt the play to a smaller troupe of provincia! 
players. 
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sion of the play as in use when Thomas Walkley negotiated for it in 
1620 or 1621—before the folio syndicate was under way or at least well 
organized. Several points tend to corroborate these conclusions: 


1. Walkley’s ownership of the manuscript is unquestioned. Under 
his own name he eventually transferred his title to it to Richard Haw- 
kins, who thereby became eligible for partnership in the second folio 
venture of 1632.% 

2. The fact that the Stationers’ Register fails to record “authority to 
print” under the original entry suggests that Walkley secured the “‘al- 
lowed book”’ itself, which needed no such approval. 

3. Moreover, the Q belongs to a group of excellent play texts (the 
“Burse” Quartos),®’ which have in common most of the “‘peculiarities” 
that seemed at one time to make Othello unique among the other ‘‘good”’ 
Shakespearean quartos. Printing rights to these other works were so 
well guarded that Mosely was unable to secure them for his 1647 folio 
of Beaumont and Fletcher. 

4. And lastly, the numerous virtues of the Q itself are significant: it 
alone offers the normal theatrical stage directions, which call for sounds, 
properties, effects, action, etc.; it alone preserves the original oaths, 
which the F editors deleted or modified, often at the expense of meter; 
reduced by over a hundred lines, it offers a less interrupted movement 
in the tragic story; and it lacks almost all of the sophistications that are 
noticeable in the folio.®* 


% Walkley’s exact relationship with the syndicate must yet be determined. It seems 
improbable that he obtained the printing rights in Othello from the folio publishers, al- 
though he may have been friendly to Blount personally. (See entry in Arber’s Transcript, 
ut, under date of 7 August, 1618.) 

% See A. W. Pollard, The Foundations of Shakespeare's Text, (Annual Shakespeare Lec- 
ture) (London, 1923), pp. 7-8: “From the notes and stage-directions which occur in some 
of the printed quartos there is a high probability that these were printed from prompt 
copies, and if what happened with other plays by other playwrights is any guide . . . were 
probably in his [Shakespeare’s] autograph.” It was dangerous to copy plays, and the ap- 
proved MS. might conveniently receive publication privileges without special authority. 
Fora like attitude, see also R. Crompton Rhodes, op. cit., 107: Q Othello is called a “prompt- 
book”; p. 31: He suggests that in the absence of any authorization for printing in the 
Stationers’ Register, it might have been the “allowed book” itself. 

87 See note 7. 

*§ See J. Dover Wilson, ed., Twelfth Night, New Camb. Shak., (London, 1930), 90. 
Like T.N., F. may have been printed from a careful transcript of the original, and the 
Q from Shakespeare’s none-too-clear autograph, which seems to have puzzled contempo- 
rary compositors. Such a postulate would account for some of the Q misreadings of phrases 
which E. K. Chambers (op. cit., 1, 460) thinks indicative of “perversion,” and at the same 
time explain F sophistication, and the usual errors apparent in transcripts. It is quite 
reasonable that a capable scribe who knew the play should produce better readings af 
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That the folio is a remarkable document is unquestioned, but the 
fact that it has preserved so much that might have been lost to the world 
has often kept scholarship unappreciative of its imperfections. As textual 
criticism weighs the growing body of evidence, Q 1 of Othello may be only 
one of a number of texts that deserve frequent reconsideration. 


KENNETH WALTER CAMERON 





Berkeley Divinity School 








certain points than would be possible for an average printer struggling with the original 
MS. Like The Second Maiden’s Tragedy (Egerton MS. 1994) Q 1 bears all the signs of a 
prompt copy. The F provides only one superior stage direction (5.2.1.). See also note 75. 
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XLIII 
OLIVIA’S HOUSEHOLD 


F Shakespeare’s plays, as is generally admitted, are incomparably 

greater than their sources, their greatness must inhere mainly in his 
changes and additions. Most scholars have attributed this precious 
residue to the dramatist’s imagination, which, they seem to suppose, 
created it from nothing. Certainly his imagination informed the whole: 
but the additions that he built into his originals, supplying motivation 
and verisimilitude, he took from the life around him; for this was the 
material that both he and his audience knew best:! thus he elizabethan- 
ized the stories that he used, and made them reflect the popular attitude 
toward the characters and the themes that he portrayed; for, in an age 
of little learning, he could not hope, even had he wished, to educate his 
audience to a different point of view. Dogberry, as a constable, must be 
stupid ;? Henry V must appear as a national hero; and interest on money 
in The Merchant of Venice must be hateful*—all to accord with contem- 
porary fact or opinion. But modern readers see such characters and 
themes quite out of focus, and interpret them in modern ways. 

Since the low comedy of Twelfth Night—the doings of Malvolio, Sir 
Toby and the rest—owes little or nothing to Shakespeare’s sources, 
Olivia’s unruly household would seem to be Shakespeare’s own, and so 
was presumably conceived in terms of Elizabethan life. To the modern 
point of view, it presents strange inconsistencies: Maria, a chambermaid, 
marries a knight who is uncle, or at least cousin, to her noble mistress, 
and their union is applauded as appropriate; Sir Toby treats his niece’s 
house as if it were a public inn, and brings to it an uninvited guest to 
whom he insists he will marry her; Sir Andrew prosecutes his wooing by 
unseemly carousals in his lady’s kitchen; and Malvolio, the only sober 
man in all this crazy company, is locked up as insane. This surely is 
mad romance; and yet the dialogue reads like other realistic low comedy 
in Shakespeare. The attitude toward Malvolio is peculiarly confusing. 
All right and reason seem on Malvolio’s side: Olivia herself assures us 
that he is an invaluable steward;' and, in a house of mourning, he surely 


1 See the present writer, “Othello and Elizabethan Army Life,” R.A-A., rx, 319; “The 
Realism of Shakespeare’s Roman Plays,” St. Phil., xxx, 225, and “Desdemona, a Com- 
pound of Two Cultures,” Rev. Litt. Comp. (April, 1933), xm, 337. 

2 See Louise D. Frasure, ‘““Shakespeare’s Constables,” A nglia (1934). 

3 See J. W. Cunliffe, “Henry V as Prince and King,” Shakespeare Studies (New York: 
Columbia University, 1916). 

* See the present writer, “Usury in The Merchant of Venice,” M.P., about to appear. 

5 Twelfth Night, Furness var. ed., 111, iv. 7 and 65 et seq. 
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seems quite justified in putting down the riot of Sir Toby and his rout 
and in giving what protection he can to the person and the feelings of 
his youthful mistress. But Shakespeare is obviously against him :* Fabyan 
and Maria come to Sir Toby’s aid; we are expected to laugh at the prac- 
tical jokes they all play on the unhappy steward; and, in the end, even 
his mistress gives him but scant requital. Some scholars would call 
Malvolio a Puritan, and say that this fact explains the dramatist’s 
antipathy; but the charge of Puritanism is only the casual fling of a 
detractor;’ and at that he is only “sometimes” a “kind of Puritaine’’:* 
had he really been one, Maria would hardly have qualified the phrase. 
The text, moreover, does not depict a Puritan but a man attached to the 
gauds and vanities of this world. Although “sad and civil,’ Malvolio 
had disported himself in yellow stockings even before the forged letter 
had urged him to do so;* and he hoped in the fullness of time to occupy 
a “‘day-bedde”’ and to toy with “some rich jewell;'* and, most significant 
of all, the anger of Sir Toby and “the lighter people’ is aroused, not 
against his religion or even his sober demeanor, but against his ambition 
to become his mistress’ husband,” a most un-puritanical desire. If Mal- 
volio be a Puritan, the fact is incidental. Why, then, did Shakespeare 
and his audience despise him? 

In the turbulent Middle Ages, when one’s house was perforce a castle, 
armed retainers on whom one could rely were worth their board and 


keep;¥ and, quite in the tradition of Beowulf’s followers, they feasted 
in the hall," brawled in doors and out, and scorned all servile duties." 
With them it was a word and a blow; and the word was commonly an 
oath.'* Some were “prowde and euill natured” ;!” and yet were tolerated 
because they were good fighters or because their fathers were important 
vassals. The humble wayfarer and any traveller of note with his whole 
retinue were entertained as at a public inn;!* and, over this boisterous 


* Critics generally agree, ¢.g.,E. P. Kuhl, PMLA, xtvut, 904. 

7 Chaucer’s Host similarly accuses the Parson of being a Lollard (C. T., Shipman’s 
Prol., 11). Maria’s fling was quite natural, for Puritans were supposed to be unfriendly 
toward servingmen. See W. Basse, Sword and Buckler, (London, 1602) stanza 45. 

8 Twelfth Night, 0, iii. 136 et seg. ® Tbid., u. v. 155. Cf. 188. 

10 Tbid., 11. v. 49 ef seq. 1 Tbid., v.i. 358. 

8 [bid., 11. v. 45 et seg. See Tolman, Falstaff (New York, 1925) p. 146 et seq. 

4 Basse, op. cit., stanza 14. 

™“ [G. Markham], Health to the Genilemanly Profession of Servingmen (1598), in Inedited 
Tracts, ed. Hazlitt, Roxburghe Lib. (London, 1868), p. 116. 

Us Tbid., 104 et seg.; Cyuile and Vancyuile Life (1579), in Inedited Tracts, ed. cit., p. 39; 
and W. Harrison, Description of England (London, 1587), 11, v. 

6 T, Becon, Early Works, Parker Soc. (Cambridge, 1843), p. 361. 

17 Cyuile Life, ed. cit., p. 40. 18 Tbid., pp. 64 and 92. 
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crew, the lord of the manor ruled, like Cedric in Scott’s Ivanhoe. By 
degrees, however, the feudal lord and his family withdrew to the greater 
quiet of a soler or upper parlor,’® sun-room or conversation-place, which 
was sometimes provided, like the gallery at Penshurst, the seat of the 
Sidney family, with a small spywindow through which the master might 
keep an eye on the doings in the hall below.*° Olivia’s establishment, 
though it has clearly progressed beyond this point, still has “fellowes” 
or “Gentlemen” such a Fabyan, who share the rough license of the hall 
with Sir Toby and his guest; and Malvolio, as intermediary, takes the 
place of the spy-window. 

The end of private warfare had brought the nobles out of their castles 
into the more convenient but narrower confines of the Tudor house. 
They no longer required a host of idle men-at-arms, and could not easily 
maintain them. Servants became more purely useful;” and, especially 
in town houses, entertainment of strangers ceased to be the rule.* The 
servingmen were fewer, were more gorgeously attired for display,* and 
gradually evolved into the footmen of the eighteenth century. The real 
work of the house was done by “subservingmen,” bakers, brewers, 
“chamberlaines,” and the like. Lord Burghley advised his son to keep 
few servants, and give them not only board and lodging but also wages 
regularly paid.?? Thus the household was evolving from a feudal to an 
economic basis; and waiting upon a lord became by degrees a “‘slavish”’ 
task.2* The servingmen complained; and many were cast off to wander 
the roads. Meanwhile, the flood of gold from South America increased 
the cost ees of living,?® and made hard times for landed families with 


19 See the present writer, ““Chaucer’s ‘Wardrobe,’ ” Eng. St., Lx, 238 et seq. 

20 See D. Lupton, London and the Countrey Carbonadoed (London, 1632), p. 100 et seg. 

1 Twelfth Night, 1. v. 38 and 70. 

® Basse, op. cit., stanza 56 et seg., stresses the hard work of valet, etc. 

® Cyuile Life, ed. cit., p. 80; F. Moryson, Itinerary (1617), Pt. 11, pp. 113-114. 

™ Basse, op. cit., stanzas 19, 27, 31, 44 et seg. The standing of servingmen and pages was 
evidently growing worse. Armed retainers were hardly permitted in London because it 
was within the “verge.” The Huntington Library, which owns the unique copy of W. 
Darell’s Short Discourse of the Life of Servingmen (1578), would not permit scholars access 
to this pamphlet while the present paper was preparing. It has recently appeared under 
the editorship of Dr. L. B. Wright (S. P., xxxt, 115 e¢ seg.); and it supports the generaliza- 
tions gathered from other sources in the present study. 

% Markham, op. cit., p. 123; and A Diamonde Most Precious (London, 1577), sig. Bii. 
Cf. the livery of Gobbo which was to be “More garded than his fellowes” (Merchant of 
Venice, 11. ii. 149). * Cyuile Life, ed. cit., p. 39. 

37 Advice to a Son, att. Burghley, reprinted in The Parental Monitor (London, 1792), 
p. 146. 

% Markham, op. cit., p. 157; J. Bodenham, Wits Common-wealth (London, 1640), p. 187 
et seq. * Markham, op. cit., p. 152. 
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fixed incomes;*° and, as early as 1579, the anonymous author of Cyuile 
and Vncyuile Life urged even the rural gentry to dismiss their “tall 
fellows,’ rent their ““demeanes,”* and with these moneys live at court® 
where they might perfect themselves and their sons in gentlemanly arts, 
and where a coach would obviate the need of six or eight servingmen in 
attendance on the street.™ The cost of this yearly visit brought more than 
one county family to ruin; and Timon of Athens reflects the fall of a 
great house attempting to support its ancestral liberality under the 
changing economic system.% Thus Elizabethan servants, employed 
more and more for work rather than prowess, were “passing from a 
condition of status to one of contract’’;*7 Shakespeare would seem to 
have transferred to Illyria a household in the midst of this transition, 
with a licensed “fool,” well-born retainers, dependent relatives and unin- 
vited guests as in the Middle Ages, and also apparently with a staff of 
actual servants headed by the all-too-competent Malvolio, who could 
not but look askance at the free and easy manners of the rest. 

Most Elizabethan writers, unlike the author of Cyuile Life, bewail the 
passing of a free table; and Sir Toby’s protest lest “cakes and ale” 
should be no more* is doubtless a slur, not on Malvolio as a Puritan— 
did Puritans object to ale?—but rather against him as an enemy of 
ancient English liberality by which Sir Toby got his board and keep. 
In Timon also, Shakespeare laments the passing of this feudal virtue; 
and, in Lear, the dismissal of the old King’s retinue was the special 
occasion for reproach against his daughters. To the Elizabethans, all 
this was commonplace, and needed a mere reference; and, like Shake- 
speare, they sympathized with the dismissed retainers and those that 
suffered from the change. They lamented the decline of liberality,*° 
the “‘incertaintie of service,’’° the growing severity of masters who would 
use any excuse to relieve themselves of one more hungry mouth:* Eng- 
land was indeed the “Purgatory of Servants®;” and Feste might well 
beware of Olivia’s displeasure for his unpermitted absence,“ when merely 


%© See the present writer, “The Theme of Timon of Athens,’’ M.L.R., xx1x, 20. 

3 Cyuile Life, ed. cit., p. 34 et seq. ® Tbid., p. 62. 

3 N.B. the apology for absenteeism, ibid., pp. 62-63. % Markham, op. cit., p. 151. 

38 H. Peacham, Coach and Sedan, 1636 (London, 1925). 

%* See the present writer on Timon previously cited. 

37 See H. W. Farnam, Shakespeare’s Economics (New Haven, 1931), p. 123. 

% Twelfth Night, m. iii. 114. 39 Markham, of. cit., pp. 127, 129 et seq. 

“© Peacham, op. cit., sig. C3; and Overbury, Characters, “A Serving-Man.” 

4! Basse, op. cit., stanza 10; R. Brathwait, English Gentleman (London, 1641), pp. 88-89; 
T. Becon, Prayers, Parker Soc. (Cambridge, 1844), 30-31; 134. 

« F. Moryson, Itinerary (1617), ed. Furnivall, New Sh. Soc., p. 271. 

Twelfth Night, 1. v. 3 et seq. Maria significantly remarks that for Feste “turning away” 
would be “as good as hanging”’; for he would have to steal, and so be hanged. 
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the “breaking of a Bulrush’“™ might cast one out upon the highway. 
Thus a “great swarm” of masterless men turned thieves and beggars;* 
but, despite severe laws, servants were careless and corrupt;*? and, 
since they were “predestinate to want” in their old age,** some would, 
like Bacon’s steward, commit constant peculation, even to the ruin of 
their masters.** So the noble household was growing into a Renaissance 
court in little with servants hired for their industry and skill, and a few 
gorgeously attired gentlemen, such as Viola and Fabyan, accomplished 
in the courtly arts®*® and sometimes supported in part by allowances 
from their fathers’ estates.* 

Social change per se shocked the Elizabethan sense of fixed security, 
and threatened civil wars like those in France and the Netherlands. 
The “swarms” of “sturdy beggars,’”’ who lived, like Falstaff’s crew, on 
their wits, men blamed upon the new upstart nobility, just sprung from 
trade® and unschooled in the virtue of free-giving. Breton and Brath- 
wait would have the upper classes renounce the Italianate manners of 
the court and return to their estates as formerly. The Elizabethans 
saw society as divinely immutable; and, whether one peruse the oration 
or Ulysses on “‘degree’’™ or Baldwin’s Morall Philosophie,® this feeling, 
sanctified by the Fifth Commandment,® is regularly the same: 


Where servants [a]gainst maisters do rebell 
The common-weale may bee accounted hell.*’ 


Nevertheless, the age was full of “‘aspyring mindes,’’** such as the hope- 
ful son of Old Gobbo; and this transition in domestic life went on. 
The gently born, indeed, were struggling for their very livelihood in 


“ Markham, op. cit., p. 133. 

 Tbid., p. 164; and Harrison, of. cit., Bk. 1, Chaps. v and xi. 

Harrison, op. cit., Bk. 11, Chap. xi. 

‘7S. Rowlands, Knave of Spades (?1610), ed. Hunt. Club, No. xxm (1874); and The Night 
Raven (1620), No. rx. 

48 Basse, op. cit., stanza 11; Markham, op. cit., p. 117; Diamonde Most Precious, op. cit., 
sig. Bii; and W. Saltonstall, Picture Loquentes (1631), sig. E3. 

4* Markham, op. cit., p. 144. On the increasing servility of servants, see also T. Scott, 
Four Paradoxes of Arte (1610), sig. C4; and Markham, p. 146. 

5° Tbid., p. 157 et seg.; Basse, op. cit., stanza 3 et seg.; Cyuile Life, ed. cit., p. 26 et seq. 

51 Markham, op. cit., pp. 109-110. Cf. Peacham, of. cit., p. 31 et seq. 

52 Markham, op. cit., p. 126. See also Stonex in Schelling Ann. Papers, p. 271. 

53 N. Breton, Courtier and Country-man (London, 1618); and Brathwait, of. cit., p. 186 
et seq. 5 Troilus and Cressida, 1. iii. 75 et seq. 

5 William Baldwin, Treatise of morall Philosophie, London, {?1620], Bk. 11, Chap. i 
(ed. princ., 1564). 

% Bishop L. Andrews, Catechistical Doctrine (London, 1675), p. 318 et seg. 

57 Lodge, Looking Glasse (London, 1617), sig. F2. 88 Markham, op. cit., p. 103. 
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the households of the great; and a realization of the play in the light of 
this struggle requires a survey of the social status of each of the dramatis 
persone. The rank of the Duke (or Count) Orsino and of the Countess 
Olivia, and of Viola and Sebastian, who are respectively permitted to 
marry them, is beyond all question; and Viola, even in her disguise, is 
one of Orsino’s “gentlemen.” “Signior Fabyan’’®® would seem to be a 
minor courtier or servingman, whose services were merely body-guard 
and personal attendance. He talks aptly of court etiquette and the laws 
of arms*— things that Malvolio must learn by reading “politic authors”’ 
—and Sir Toby accepts his mild reproof,® as he certainly does not accept 
that of Malvolio. Fabyan, presumably the younger son of a good family, 
like Falstaff, had apparently been raised a page in the household of his 
overlord, Olivia’s father,* and had later graduated to the degree of man- 
at-arms. A similar system accounts for Maria’s being a “‘gentlewoman” ;“ 
for, like many girls of the better class, she had doubtless been sent early 
from home to get “her education under a great countesse”;® and so, 
since her parents were unable to provide a dowry,” she had remained 
in the household as ‘“chamber-maid’’®’ to the young heiress, a personal 
attendant® like Nerissa. Though money was the the usual basis for 
marriage among the upper classes, Maria, without any dot achieved for 
herself a “gentleman” of even knightly status; and everyone applauded 
her coming nuptials with Sir Toby. Maria then belonged within the 
charmed circle of the gently born. 

The case for Sir Toby and Sir Andrew is equally certain. If the former 
is strictly Olivia’s “‘uncle,’’®® he is probably a younger brother of one of 
her parents; but, being the scion of a great house, he was not obliged, 
like Fabyan, to accept the lot of servingman, but apparently divided 
his time between the paternal roof and the wide world, where, one judges, 
he has lived, like Falstaff, by his wits; for soldiers could hardly live 
otherwise.”° Somewhere, probably in the wars—for Sir Toby had no 
money to buy it—he has come by the honors of knighthood; and some- 
where also—certainly not in the wars—he has also picked up Sir Andrew 


5 Twelfth Night, t. v. 107 et seq. % Tbid., 11. v.i; and 11. iv. 281. 

% Tbid., rt. iii. 12 et seg. ® Tbid., u. v. 85. 

® Cyuile Life, p. 25, refers to this system as common in France. 

“ Twelfth Night, 1. v. 172 et seg. ® J. Stephens, Essayes (London, 1615), p. 320. 

© Twelfth Night, 11. v. 199 et seq. 87 Tbid., 1. iii. 51. See also Furness ed., p. 39 n. 

* Overbury, Characters (London, 1856), p. 51. Overbury seems to regard chambermaids 
rather cynically (ibid., p. 101). ® Twelfth Night, 1. iii. 41 etc. 


1% See the present writer, “Sir John Falstaff,” R.E.S., vimt, 414 et seq.; and “ “This Poor 
Trash of Venice’”, J.E.G.P., xxx, 508 et seg. See also [J. Bodenham], Wits Common-wealth 
(London, 1640), p. 137 e¢ seg.; and Burghley in the Parental Monitor (London, 1792), p. 
146. 
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who has the usual Elizabethan urge to make a wealthy marriage. The 
nobility needed money to maintain their position; and, between their 
fixed incomes and the rising prices,” they were reduced to every shift. 
Younger sons like Sir Toby were a particularly distressing problem;” 
and even the heir of the family fortune like Sir Andrew was constrained 
to make a prudent match. Sir Toby abets this laudable ambition, very 
much as Iago did the amorous projects of Roderigo—for a price.” But 
he is a poor match-maker; for, like Petruchio, he all too amply illustrates 
the boorish country “gentleman” of the day: 


Fit for the Mountaines, and the barbarous caves, 
Where manners nere were preach’d . . .78 


Gentility to the Elizabethans, however, was essentially a question of 
birth rather than conduct; and, though Bishop Andrews” and the law- 
yers” might inveigh against brawling, yet the populace associated it 
with the glories of martial life and the old days of chivalry. Sir Andrew, 
as a coward and a gull, was despicable; but Sir Toby had the respect 
of all the characters in the play, and so presumably of the audience. 

Within this charmed circle of high birth, however, Malvolio did not 
belong. Feste, to be sure, calls him ‘Master Malvolio”;7* Olivia once 
pityingly refers to him as “poore Gentleman,’’”® though she elsewhere 
mentions him as a “‘servant”’;** and he is quite willing to allude to him- 
self as a “gentleman,” and to reprimand Viola as an equal.® On the 
other hand, he raises no protest at being termed “‘a steward, the fellow 
of servants’’;* Sir Toby and Maria from their social eminence, sneer 
at his “ridiculous boldness” ;* and he addresses the two knights, certainly 
not from mere courtesy, as “My masters.”’® He is not on so low a plane 
as Saltonstall’s “chamberlaine” of an inn;® but his origins can hardly 
have been better than the yeoman who married the “lady of Starchy” 
and to whom he compares himself.*’ 

The references to costume in the play, moreover, point to such an 


™ See the present writer, ‘““The Theme of Timon of Athens,” M.L.R., xx1x, 20. 

2 See Cyuile Life, ed. cit., p. 23 et seg. In the Middle Ages, many younger sons had gone 
into trade in London, but this was now rather frowned upon. See W. Besant, Stuart London 
(London, 1903), p. 173 et seg. ™ Twelfth Night, 11. iii. 198. 

™% Cyuile Life, ed. cit., pp. 57, 88, etc. % Twelfth Night, tv. iii. 49-50. 

% L. Andrews, Pattern of Catechistical Doctrine (London, 1675), p. 417 et seq. 

™ See the present writer, ““The Theme of Timon of Athens,” ed. cit. 

78 Twelfth Night, tv. iii. 90. This is, of course, mere stuff of courtesy. 


7 Ibid., v.i. 296. 8 Tbid., 11. iv. 5-6. 81 Jbid., rv. iii. 88. 
8 Tbid., 11. ii. 8 Tbid., 1. v. 120. % Tbid., m1. iv. 40-41. 
% Tbid., 11. ii. 93. % W. Saltonstall, Picture Loquentes (London, 1631), sig. E3v. 


* Twelfth Night, 11. vi. 44-45. 
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interpretation of his status. The dress of the Elizabethan upper classes 
was generally both diverse and conglomerate,** as Portia’s description 
of her English suitor would imply; but the lower orders, still bound by 
custom if not by sumptuary laws, seem generally, in the country dis- 
tricts at least, to have been conventionally garbed according to social 
rank. The city servant, like Launcelot Gobbo, expected to be “‘lapt in 
Lyverie,’’*®® and was envied for his fine clothes;®® but his country col- 
league still told the world his calling by the blue coat he wore; and 
Malvolio’s yellow stockings and cross-garters seem in the 1590’s® to 
have had a plebeian connotation. Maria herself suggests this when she 
compares his costume to that of a country pedagogue;* Porter’s Two 
Angry Women (1599) took cross-garters as the sign of a servingman;™ 
and Overbury likewise associated them with a “gentleman-usher,”” whom 
he apparently classed below a footman.® Yellow stockings seem to have 
been the mark of a boorish country yeoman.” Malvolio then in the very 
act of his social ascent, is gulled into appearing in the uniform, partly 
of the humble yeomanry from which he sprang and partly of a house- 
hold servitor, the very class from which he is trying to escape. This is 
an irony even finer than Ben Johson’s treatment of the incongruous 
coat-of-arms with which Sogliardo, like Malvolio, attempts to acquire 
gentility.*’ If the Italianate fantastic of the day, such as Osric in 
Hamlet, were stuff for merriment,** surely a mere steward who decked 
himself out with an irony so dramatically inopportune, and at the same 
time tried to assume the airs and graces of his betters, who is seen 
“practising behaviour,’ and who declares himself ‘“‘point-devise the 
very man,’ was indeed the stuff of comedy! Thus Malvolio prepares 
himself to lay down the law to Sir Toby and Maria, whom he already 


88S. Rowlands, Letting of Humours Blood, No. 26; and Harrison, op. cit., 01, vii. 

89 Markham, op. cit., p. 136. % Basse, op. cit., stanzas 46-47. 

% Brathwait, English Gentleman (London, 1641), p. 89; Rowlands, Doctor Merry-man 
(1609), Hunt. Club, p. 22; and Knave of Clubs, Hunt. Club, p. 7. 

% Most of the evidence on this cited in the variorum ed. is of too distant a date to have 
much bearing. This doubtless accounts for its being so conflicting. 

% Twelfth Night, ut. ii. 75-76. Such a costume suggested low social class rather than 
Puritanism (Wright in ed. var., 174), or amorous intentions (Cf. Miss Linthicum, M.P., 
XXV, 87 et seq.). % Twelfth Night, var. ed., p. 174. 

% Overbury, Characters, ‘‘Foote-man.”’ 

% Tbid., p. 65. Malvolio’s former appearance in yellow stockings suggests his rural origin. 
Household retainers were often of yeoman stock (Cyuile Life, ed. cit., 40). 

*7 See A. H. Nason, Heralds and Heraldry in Jonson’s Plays (New York, 1907), p. 89 
et seg. Characteristically enough, Jonson’s heraldic method of satire is more learned but 
less dramatic than Shakespeare’s use of costume. 

%8 Rowlands, Humours Blood, ed. cit., No. 13; and Harrison, op. cit., 1, v. 

% Twelfth Night, 11. v.10. 100 Thid., 11. v. 125-126. 
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disdains as his inferiors;!" for truly he presumes to skip over not one 
but even two or three social classes in his speedy ascendance, leaving 
behind him the grades of burgess, gentleman, and knight,!® to become 
consort to a very countess, his former mistress: but the covering of his 
legs betrays his origin and station. Such ambition was preposterous; 
and yet Markham’s denunciation of younger sons who become serving- 
men and rise beyond their class, proves the realism of the situation: 
and, in an age when the feudal aristocracy was disintegrating, even a 
Duchess of Malfi might marry thus far beneath her, though with dread- 
ful consequences. The yeomen were impinging upon the landed gentry;'™ 
and a chamberlain, as the most intimate and personal servant of an 
up-to-date lady'™“—especially a chamberlain who had been used “‘with 
a more exalted respect’”?® than her other followers—might feel that he 
could hope for better things. Malvolio’s plan was a bold one; and the 
fact that it was not impossible’™® would make it all the more obnoxious 
to the Elizabethans.'” 

Indeed, so thoroughly did realism permeate Shakespeare’s art, espe- 
cially in the plays about 1600, that he reflects almost every contempo- 
rary aspect of the transition from feudal to modern society. This suggests 
great breadth of observation and at least some insight into the causes 
and effects connected with these changes, an observation and an insight 
hardly to be found in his forerunners and early contemporaries, who seem 
usually to have made little effort to give the old stories they used a 
particularly Elizabethan application and theme. ‘“‘This therefore is the 
praise of Shakespeare,’ as Dr. Johnson declared, ‘“‘that his drama is the 
mirror of life.”” Indeed, he reflects the changes of the day in almost every 
social class.'°* Henry IV shows the old feudal army in decay; and Othello, 
a few years later, pictures the new, professionalized military life. The 
Shrew and Much Ado present the independent lady of the Renaissance, 
flaunting her freedom but meanwhile succumbing to the bonds of wed- 
lock. Timon depicts a great family ruined by the economic changes of 
rising capitalism. The Merchant of Venice shows the same forces at work 
a step below on the commercial plane. Orlando, in As You Like It, il- 
lustrates the problem of the younger son, who could no longer embrace 


101 Tbid., 11. v. 50 et seg.; and 111. iv. 93 et seq. 


102 Harrison, op. cit., 11, v; Markham, op. cit., 131 et seq. 103 Harrison, op. cit., 1, v. 
104 N. Breton, Forte of Fancie (1582), Works, ed. Grosart.1, 15. 
10 Twelfth Night, 11. v.15 et seg.; and 111. iv. 5 et seq. 106 See var. ed., p. 157 et seq. 


107 On his punishment, see J. C. Bucknill, Psychology of Shakespeare (L. 1859), p. 249. 

108 See the present writer, “Sir John Falstaff,” R.E.S., vit, 414 et seg; “Captain Gen- 
eral Othello,” Anglia, xt11, 296 et seq; “The Theme of Timon of Athens,’ M.L.R., Xx1x, 
20; “Usury in The Merchant of Venice,” M.P., to appear; “Orlando,” P.Q., xm, 72. 
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the career of knight or monk, but must somehow make his way; and, 
in Twelfth Night, the retainers of a noble household are outraged at the 
fear of losing their “cakes and ale” and at the upstart steward who would 
aspire to their mistress’ hand. In the end, he is properly chastised; for 
Shakespeare, like Aristophanes, is regularly with the conservative party: 
he no more approved of Malvolio than he did of the usurping dukes in 
the Tempest or in As You Like It; Malvolio represented a fundamental 
change in Elizabethan life, a change that swept thousands into want 
and evil courses; and Shakespeare makes him express this change!” in 
particularly blatant and offensive form."° 
Joun W. DRAPER 
West Virginia University 





109 P, Meuschke and J. Fleischer in “Jonsonian Elements in ‘Twelfth Night’ ” (PMLA, 
XLVI, 722 et seg.) would make Malvolio a borrowing from Jonson: his character is rather 
too vivid for this; and his place toward the end of a long evolution of Shakespeare’s serv- 
ants suggests that he is rather Shakespeare’s own development. (See the present writer, 
“Shakespeare’s Rustic Servants,” Shak. Jhb., x1x, 87.) Furthermore, most of the similari- 
ties noted are commonplaces of contemporary life, many of them fairly common in earlier 
drama. Finally, it is both a social and a dramatic improbability that Shakespeare would 
model his concept of an Elizabethan servant on Jonson’s of an Elizabethan knight (pp. 
738-739). 

00 For social background of other aspects of Twelfth Night, see the present writer, 
“Shakespeare’s Rustic Servants,” loc. cit.; “Court Vs. Country in Shakespeare’s Plays,” 
J.E.G.Ph., xxxim, 222; “The Wooing of Olivia,” Neophil., about to appear; “ ‘This Poor 
Trash of Venice’,” J.E.G.Ph., xxx, 508; “Sir John Falstaff,” R.Z.S., vim, 414; and “Mis- 
taken Identity in Shakespeare’s Comedies,” R.A-.A, x1, 289. 
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XLIV 
OTHELLO AMONG THE ANTHROPOPHAGI 


. .. of antres vast and desarts idle, 

Rough quarries, rocks and hills whose heads touch heaven, 
It was my hint to speak, such was the process; 

And of the Cannibals that each other eat, 

The Anthropophagi, and men whose heads 

Do grow beneath their shoulders.! 


T has usually been assumed that Othello’s adventures came to 

Shakespeare out of the pages of Mandeville or Pliny. There is, how- 
ever, another possibility and one likely to offer a far more exciting invita- 
tion to a poet with Shakspere’s keen sensitivity to visual impressions. 
There is a startling resemblance between the items in the passage quoted 
and the quaintly decorated Renaissance maps. 

The maps with which he is likely to have been most familiar are those 
accompanying Ptolemy’s Geography, editions of which streamed from 
European presses during the sixteenth century.? For example, that 
printed in Lyons in 1535 abounds with “anthropophagi.’* To take one 
almost at random, in the sheet entitled “India Orientalis,”” where we see 
them industriously chopping bodies into small pieces convenient for 
cooking, we read the legend, “Hic sunt antropophagi.’”’? A somewhat 
similar map from Grynaeus’s atlas pictures equally appalling cannibals 
gleefully engaged in chopping up and roasting their victims over an 
open fire, turning them on a spit and crank in true restaurant fashion, 
while heads, hands, and other remnants decorate their tent nearby.‘ 
The names of “hippophagi,” “elephantophagi,” “ichthyophagi,”’ 
“‘phtherophagi,” and other “ophagi” are scattered generously over the 
Ptolemaic landscapes. 

“Deserts idle” abound, as in modern maps. One also notices plenty 
of “rocks and hills,”’ which, if they do not “touch heaven,” at least cover 
an astonishing amount of the maps, and by their very abundance might 
easily seem high. But on the map of southern Africa appears an interest- 
ing combination of hill and desert. It gives the side elevation of an ex- 
tremely high hill surrounded by appalling dragons; beside it is written: 


1 Othello, 1. iti. 140-145 (Craig’s Oxford Shakespeare). 

2 T have counted some thirty-five editions between 1475 and 1600. 

* See section viii of the map of Asia, that entitled ‘“Oceani Occidentalis,” and that of 
“Moder [n] India.” The “Tabv. Nova Partis Aphri” shows men with one eye in their 
chests: “‘Colopedes siue monoculi homines st [i.e., sunt] grandes nigri et horribiles.”’ 

4 Typus Cosmographicus Universalis (Basel, 1532), reproduced in Nordenskiéld, Facsim- 
ile-Atlas to the Early History of Cartography (Stockholm, 1889), plate xi. 
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Under these mountains are Basilisks and Divers; and it is wholly like a desert 
on account of them” (‘Sub istis montibus sit Basilisei et Merguli: et est totum 
quasi desertum propter eos’’). 


A still more arresting picture appears in the midst of the map of ‘‘Mod- 
er(n] India.” Among pigmies, goat-headed men, and their like there 
towers a high hill, astonishingly high by contrast with all the others— 
one whose head might well seem to “touch heaven”—and very notice- 
ably craggy or “rough.” That it is considered ore-bearing is evident from 
the engraver’s note: ‘In these mountains are found diamonds, emeralds, 
and other precious stones” (“In istis m6tib* reperint' adamatos smaragdi 
et alii lapides preciosi”’). Here, then, in full measure are: 


Rough quarries, rocks and hills whose heads touch heaven. 


A feature which does not seem to appear on any map is the one which 
has usually attracted most comment—the “antres.” The interesting 
fact is the uniqueness of the word. Used only once by Shakspere, and 
occurring, according to the New English Dictionary, only this once in 
English before Keats’s use of it in Endymion in 1818, and moreover 
somewhat out of place in this context, it rouses the suspicion that Shaks- 
pere may have been using it in a slightly unusual sense. It derives ob- 
viously from the Latin antrum, a cave. Now it may be fantastic to pro- 
pose the explanation which I am going to offer, and I do it in no dog- 
matic spirit. But may it not be possible that Shakspere was equating 
two words which our dictionaries even today give as synonyms, though 
in a restricted anatomical sense? Webster gives as one meaning of antrum 
a “sinus.”’ If we could take this sense for Shakspere’s antre, the word 
would immediately become clear and luminous with meaning. For 
Ptolemy’s maps are filled with most impressive sinuses—i.e., gulfs. As 
one turns the pages, the maps seem to consist of more gulfs than dry 
land: Sinus Persicus, Sinus Arabicus, Sinus Gangeticus, and, most “‘vast”’ 
of all, Sinus Magnus. Othello is far more likely to have had thrilling 
experiences in vast gulfs than in vast caves. 

An even more exciting map is ““Tabvla Asiae VIII” in the edition of 
Ptolemy’s Geography issued from Basel in 1540.5 Here are rows upon 
rows of hills (Mons Imaus, Montes Emodii, etc.) arranged so neatly 
as to resemble rows of biscuits in a bakeshop. Here are the Anthropophagi 
chopping as busily as ever, with heads and limbs flying in all directions. 
Shakspere’s “deserts idle’”’ are recalled by one of the legends in the cor- 
ner, which informs us that the region is “most mountainous, deserted, 


® A copy, somewhat reduced but otherwise identical, appeared in The National Geograph- 
ic Magazine, Lxit (1932), 765. The original is here reproduced, facing p. 807. 
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and unfrequented” (“regio plurimum montosa, deserta & infrequens’’), 
and that it “lacks cities” (“caret ciuitatibus”). The margin is entertain- 
ingly filled in with ostriches, dog-headed men, hunters, and a strange 
human being with one huge leg, which he holds most uncomfortably 
over his head in such a fashion presumably as to use the gigantic foot 
as a sunshade. Finally, there stands out one feature not shown on the 
previously mentioned maps: the “men whose heads do grow beneath 
their shoulders.”” These headless beings with monstrous eyes, nose, and 
mouth occupying their whole chest and abdomen are a sight that one 
would not readily forget. 

But can it be proved that Shakspere ever saw Ptolemy? Perhaps not. 
The only map that we can be sure he had seen is the “‘new' map with the 
augmentation of the Indies.’ But the wording of his allusion implies 
some knowledge of other maps without the “augmentation of the Indies.” 
He did, indeed, refer casually to maps;’ and that he had a considerable 
acquaintance with geography (sometimes wrong, to be sure, like that 
of most of us) is obvious upon the most cursory examination of Sugden’s 
Topographical Dictionary to the Works of Shakespeare. Moreover, Ptol- 
emy’s Geography was in many private libraries, and would thus have 
been easy for him to see.* Granted these premises, I find it impossible 
not to believe that Othello’s “moving accidents by flood and field” came 
to Shakspere in part at least from the pages of Ptolemy’s books. One 
rejoices that Shakspere lived while Swift’s words? still held true: 

So geographers, in Afric maps 
With savage pictures fill their gaps, 
And o’er unhabitable downs 

Place elephants for want of towns. 


J. Mitton FRENCH 
Dartmouth College 


6 Twelfth Night, 111. ii. 88.—For a reproduction of what is supposed to be the map in 
question, see that accompanying The Voyages and Works of John Davis (Hakluyt So- 
ciety Publications, no. trx). One might venture the heresy that Shakspere’s “new map” 
was not new at all—in 1600—but merely one of the numerous “new” maps in the var- 
ious editions of Ptolemy, such as those of “Nova Insulae,” “Nova Partis Aphri,” etc. 

7 See The Comedy of Errors, 111. ii. 117-144; The Merchant of Venice, 1. i. 19; Henry V, 
Iv. vii. 25; Richard ITT, 11. iv. 54; Coriolanus, 11. i. 70; Titus Andronicus, 11. ii. 12. 

8 For instance, Sir Thomas Smith had three copies of Ptolemy’s Geography in his library, 
and John Dee had as many or more. See E. G. R. Taylor, Tudor Geography (London, 1930), 
pp. 36, 231-232. Some of Shakspere’s patrons and friends would no doubt have been equally 
well equipped. 

§ Jonathan Swift, “On Poetry, A Rhapsody,” Il. 177-180. 








XLV 


THE QUARTO VERSION OF HENRY V AS 
A STAGE ADAPTATION 


OME time ago, Dr. W. J. Lawrence, writing in the Criterion,' stated 

his belief that the Shakespearean “Bad Quartos” which have in the 
past provoked so many conflicting explanations are in reality nothing 
more than unauthoriaed stage adaptations made directly from the full 
theatre manuscript by pirates who then performed the plays in the prov- 
inces. Dr. Lawrence reached this conclusion after finding certain similar- 
ities running through all the bad quartos, notably the absence of reflec- 
tive passages, which would indicate abridgment for provincial perform- 
ance, and the transposition of scenes, which might have resulted from 
the necessities of doubling. As to the bad quarto of Henry V, at least, 
I am convinced that Dr. Lawrence’s theory is the right one. From a 
careful word-for-word comparison of that text with the folio text of 
1623, I had myself reached the same conclusion before his article came 
to my attention. Since Dr. Lawrence did not attempt to show the manner 
in which the supposed adaptation was made, I shall here set forth the 
results of my own more detailed study in support of his general hy- 
pothesis.? 


The fact that the quarto text of Henry V is an abridged version is now 
generally conceded. The signs of abridgment long ago pointed out by 
Mr. Daniel*—i.e., the obvious omission of certain passages and the 
elimination of some minor characters—are so unmistakable that even 
those who have held that the quarto represents the first sketch of the 
play have been forced to admit that it may not be the first sketch itself 


1W. J. Lawrence, “The Secret of the Bad Quartos.” Criterion (London), x (1931), 
447-461.—Dr. Lawrence includes among the Shakespearean bad quartos the first printed 
quartos of Romeo and Juliet, Henry V, Merry Wives, and Hamlet, already named by Mr. 
A. W. Pollard in his Shakespeare Folios and Quartos (1909); and also the First Part of the 
Contention and the True Tragedy, which he agrees with Mr. Peter Alexander, Shakes pere’s 
Henry VI and Richard III (Cambridge 1929), in holding to be corrupt versions rather than 
the sources of 2, 3 Henry VI respectively. 

2 From a study of the stage directions in Henry V, Miss Barbara Simison has also con- 
cluded that the quarto was derived from the theatre manuscript, though she does not seek 
to explain how the text was produced. She believes that the abridgment was legitimate 
and was made by the Chamberlain’s men for their own use. See “Stage Directions: a Test 
for the Playhouse Origin of the First Quarto of Henry V.”’ PQ, x1 (1932), 39-56.—The na- 
ture of the adaptation is itself sufficient evidence, I believe, that it could not have been 
made by the Chamberlain’s men. 

3 Publications of the New Shakespeare Society, Series 11, vol. 9 (1877). Introduction to the 
Parallel Text Edition. 
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but an abridgment of it. Once the admission is made, however, that some 
degree of adaptation has entered into the quarto text, the question 
arises whether adaptation may not be responsible for the entire difference 
between the two versions. The difficulty has been to account for the 
peculiar mutilation of lines and the mysterious substitution of words 
throughout the play. The quarto text, ithas been held, reproduces the 
speeches so imperfectly that it can be explained only as the fragmentary 
work of memory, unless, indeed, as Professor Hardin Craig believes,* it 
is the first rough draft of a play which appears in its final and revised 
form in the folio. It is the purpose of the present paper to show how, with 
the exception of a few changes made in the folio version for the practical 
purposes of the theatre, virtually all the differences between the folio 
and the quarto could be the result of adaptation and its accompanying 
errors of transcription. 


I 


The changes that an adapter would make in Henry V would of course 
depend upon the circumstances under which it was to be produced. The 
absence of certain minor characters from the quarto suggests a perform- 
ance in the provinces. But the Chamberlain’s men themselves are not 
known to have left London in 1599-1600, nor is it reasonable to suppose 
that the members of that organization would have treated the work of 
their chief dramatist, and a shareholder in the company, with quite 
such open disrespect. They would doubtless have shortened the play if 
necessary, but they would hardly have altered the style to the point of 
mutilating the blank verse in line after line. The slight external evidence 
we have points to illegitimacy. What the “staying” entry on the Sta- 
tioners’ Register under date of August 4, 1600, means, we do not know, 
but the usual supposition that it was a protective measure to prevent 
unauthorized publication seems as reasonable as any.® It may well be 


« “The Relation of the First Quarto Version to the First Folio Version of Shakespeare’s 
Henry V.” P.Q., vt (1927), 225-234.—No one who has held the first draft theory has at- 
tempted to explain all the peculiarities of the text. 

5 Other plays “‘staied” at the same time were As You Like It, Every Man in His Humor, 
and Much Ado about Nothing. That Thomas Creede was able to print Henry V in spite of 
the apparent injunction has been thought to be due to his ownership of the earlier play on 
the life of Henry the Fifth, The Famous Victories of Henry the Fifth. It is curious how fre- 
quently the same names recur in connection with the printing and selling of the bad quartos. 
Henry V was printed by Thomas Creede and sold by Millington and Busby. In 1594 
Thomas Creede had printed the First Part of the Contentions for Thomas Millington; the 
next year the True Tragedy was also printed for Thomas Millington, though by another 
printer, Peter Short. In 1602 John Busby entered the Merry Wives on the Stationers’ 
Register, though he immediately transferred it to another bookseller, Arthur Johnson, for 
whom Creede printed it. The Famous Victories, which Creede printed for his own account 
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that the Chamberlain’s men learned late in the summer of 1600 that 
Henry V had been performed in the provinces and that they then took 
immediate steps to prevent the printing of all the plays which they 
thought might also have been pirated at the same time. 

Clearer than this evidence are the words of Shakespeare’s own associ- 
ates, Heminge and Condell, who in the preface to the first folio assure 
the readers that 


as where (before) you were abus’d with diueres stolne, and surreptitious copies, 
maimed, and deformed by the frauds and stealthes of iniurious impostors, that 
expos’d them: euen those, are now offer’d to your view cur’d, and perfect of their 
limbes; and all the rest, absolute in their numbers, as he conceiued thé. 


The only doubtful point in this statement is whether the impostors 
who maimed and deformed the plays exposed them by printing them or 
by producing them on the stage. Since there seems to be no good reason 
why a pirate who sought merely to sell a play to a bookseller should 
alter the lines to the point of sacrificing the verse form, the conclusion 
must be that they were maimed and deformed in order to be exposed on 
the stage. Furthermore, since the editors expressly state that the maim- 
ing and deforming was done by the same impostors who exposed them, 
the statement cannot mean that the plays were legitimately acquired by 
some small group of players who then adapted the texts, and that the 
abridged versions were subsequently stolen from them to be printed. 
Those who believe the quartos to be reported versions interpret Heminge 
and Condell’s statement to mean that the plays were not intentionally 
maimed and deformed but were printed in their corrupt form because 
an approximation of the play was all that the note-takers could produce. 
This assumption is, as I hope to show, unnecessary. Others who hold 
the quartos to be first drafts of the plays are faced with the necessity 
of explaining away Heminge and Condell’s testimony, a difficult thing 
to do when the description so neatly fits the bad quartos. If these are 
not the stolen copies to which Heminge and Condell refer, then which 
plays were stolen and printed in a maimed and deformed condition? 
The only way out is to challenge the motives of Heminge and Condell 
in making their statement, and this has not been convincingly done. 

If the plays were stolen for performance in the provinces, the identity 
of the pirates must for the present remain a mystery. The provincial 





in 1598 (it was entered on the Stationers’ Register in 1594), itself appears to be an abridged 
version of a fuller play. 

6 The absence from the traitor scene (11, ii), in the quarto of every mention of the name 
Scroope suggests that the players wished to avoid embarrassing some contemporary bearer 
of that name. In the folio the name Scroope appears four times within speeches and five 
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records from which Professor Murray’ and others have gathered what 
information we have about country companies seldom mention the titles 
of the plays produced. Professor Alvin Thaler has shown® that occasion- 
ally a minor actor with one of the London companies would organize 
a troupe of eight or nine members for a country tour, prompted perhaps 
in part by the hope for a greater income and in part by the desire to 
play more important réles than ordinarily fell to his lot. Such an am- 
bitious hired man with the Chamberlain’s men might not find the diffi- 
culties in the way of access to the company’s playbooks insuperable. 
If he stole the manuscript outright, however, the theft would probably 
be discovered immediately. If he merely took a copy of it, the piracy 
might not be discovered until after the playing season was over and his 
profits had been safely collected. 


II 


Henry V is, however, one of the longest plays in Shakespeare. If it 
was to be produced within a brief space of time, perhaps in connection 
with some other form of entertainment as was often done in the prov- 
inces,® it would be much too long. Even if it were to be produced by 
itself, the pirate might feel that country audiences would enjoy it better 
if the action could be made to move more rapidly. Either of these two 


reasons would be sufficient for cutting the play drastically. The quarto 
version is little more than half as long as that of the folio. Some of the 
apparent omissions, as Professor Price has shown,'° coincide with the 





times as a prefix. The quarto omits it each time it is named in the speeches and prefixes 
Scroope’s own lines by his manorial name, Masham, indicated variously Mash. or Masha. 
The male line of the Scropes of Masham had died out by this time, but the Scropes of Bol- 
ton had recently been prominent in the north. Henry, the ninth baron Scrope of Bolton, 
was warden of the west marches until he died in 1592. Upon his death, his eldest son, 
Thomas, succeeded to the baronetcy as tenth baron Scrope of Bolton. It was to Henry 
Scrope, according to Sir Edmund Chambers (The Elizabethan Stage, 1, 266) that King 
James in 1589 addressed the request that the Queen’s players be sent into Scotland for the 
entertainment of his bride. Professor Murray lists a company of Lord Scrope’s men, 
records of whom he found in the northern provinces in 1557 and 1564-5, but none later 
than that date. These were under the protection of Henry Scrope. If his son Thomas had 
any players under his patronage, no account of them exists so far as I am aware. 

7J. T. Murray, English Dramatic Companies, 1558-1642 (London, 1910). “J. T. Mur- 
ray, English Dramatic Companies in the Towns outside of London 1550-1600,” Mod. 
Phil., 1 (1905), 539-559. 

8 Alvin Thaler, “The Traveling Players in Shakespeare’s England,’ Mod. Phil., xv 
(1919-20), 489-514. 

°L. B. Wright, “Variety Entertainment by Elizabethan Strolling Players,” J.E.G.P., 
xxv (1927), 294-303. 

10 Hereward T. Price, The Text of Henry V (Newcastle under Lyme, 1920). 
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cuts which have usually been made when the play has been performed 
in later times. All the longer passages which are missing from the quarto 
have an intellectual or aesthetic appeal which would be enjoyed by 
sophisticated London audiences but would have less meaning away from 
the capital and the court. The prologue, for example, asks critical per- 
sons who might object to the liberties taken with the classical unities 
of time and place to let their own imaginations supply what could not 
be presented on the stage. The choruses between the acts are also ad- 
dressed to the adherents of classical theories of the drama, for they report 
what has occurred off-stage in order to give the required continuity of 
action. The controversy between the school dramatists and the practical 
playwrights would of course have little interest for a country audience, 
and the prologue and choruses could therefore easily be omitted. 

Long explanatory passages are also omitted in the quarto when they 
are not essential for an understanding of the action, no matter how im- 
portant they may be for characterization. In the opening of the play 
especially, where the action is slow to begin, such passages are relent- 
lessly cut. The whole first scene, the purpose of which is to emphasize 
the change in the character of Henry from the irresponsible youth in 
the two Henry IV plays to the mature man, and also to establish the 
church rather than the king as the aggressor against France, is absent 
from the quarto. It lays the foundation for an understanding of Henry’s 
character, but is not needed for any other purpose. Cuts of speeches by 
the second bishop, Exeter, and Westmoreland in the following scene 
urging the king to war also reduce the preliminary argument but at the 
same time alter the conception of Henry whom Shakespeare had been 
careful to picture as conscious of the ethical questions involved. Prob- 
ably no audience either in Shakespeare’s day or in our own would se- 
iously object to the excision of twenty-two lines from the Archbishop’s 
tedious sixty-three line speech in the same scene except on the ground 
that it has been carelessly done, for though it eliminates irrelevant his- 
torical data, it telescopes genealogy somewhat high-handedly. 

Later in the play similar cuts also hasten the action. The quarto omits 
the first thirty-five lines of rv, i, together with the chorus preceding them. 
The omitted passage gives a brief glimpse of Henry with his brothers and 
Erpingham before the battle, and is intended to contrast the quiet 
readiness of the English leaders against the levity in the French camp. 
Here too the quarto has omitted a passage which adds shading to the 
play and to the conception of Henry’s character, but which contributes 
nothing to the action or the humor. The exchange of pleasantries be- 
tween Henry on the one hand and Burgundy and the king of France on 
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the other in v, ii, 281-329," is not to be found in the quarto. It may have 
been dropped either as unnecessary or as above the heads of the audience. 

The telescoping of the two scenes in the French camp (111, vii, and Iv, 
ii) was pointed out by Mr. Daniel. Only the closing lines of the latter 
scene are used, “Come, come away: The sun is hie, and we weare out 
the day.” These words are incongruously tacked on to the earlier scene, 
timed between midnight and two o’clock in the morning. Here one of 
the clearest evidences of adaptation is to be found, for the quarto also 
omits from the various speeches most of the references to the hour of 
the night which would call attention to the inconsistency in the time. 
The adaptation here goes beyond mere cutting and extends to rewriting 
of the speeches. 

Long rhetorical speeches in which the appeal is mainly poetic are also 
noticeably absent from the quarto. The pirate-adapter may have 
dropped them in order to shorten the play or because they were too 
severe a test for his mediocre actors. Since lines of the same kind of 
appeal are omitted from very short speeches as well, it looks as if the 
adapter believed that the play would gain by their elimination. Thus 
the king’s first Harfleur speech in 111, i, is not to be found in the quarto. 
By this cut, together with that of the chorus preceding it, the exciting 
scene in which the Dauphin’s insolent challenge is delivered to Henry 
is immediately followed by the low comedy scene which reveals the true 
quality of the valor of Bardolph, Pistoll, and Nym. The action of the 
play has been appreciably speeded up, but the dignity of tone has been 
sacrificed here as throughout the play. Other such passages absent from 
the quarto are Henry’s speech on treason (1, ii, 105-142) where an odd 
half-line betrays the cut; Henry’s soliloquy on ceremony (tv, i, 228-283); 
Henry’s second Harfleur speech (111, iii, 11-41), in which only the first 
ten and the last two lines, which carry the gist of the king’s message to 
the besieged town, are retained, whereas the intervening forty-four lines 
are dropped; and Burgundy’s speech on the devastation of war (Vv, ii, 
23-67), which is replaced by four matter-of-fact lines bluntly stating 
his message. 

In addition to these longer omissions there are numerous shorter ones 
of the same general nature throughout the play. Note for instance the 
characteristic treatment of the following speech.—Folio 1, ii, 303-313. 
(The folio version is quoted, and the lines represented in the quarto are 
italicized.) 


11 Line references are to the Parallel Text Edition prepared by Brinsley Nicholson and 
P. A. Daniel for the New Shakespeare Society. Publications of the New Shakespeare Society, 
Series 11, vol. 1x (1877).—The citations are also made from that edition. 
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King. We hope to make the Sender blush at it: 
Therefore, my Lords, omit no happy howre, 
That may giue furth’rance to our Expedition: 
For we haue now no thought in vs but France, 
Saue those to God, that runne before our businesse. 
Therefore let our proportions for these Warres 
Be soone collected, and all things thought upon, 
That may with reasonable swiftnesse adde 
More Feathers to our Wings: for God before, 
Wee’le chide this Dolphin at his fathers doore. 
Therefore let every man now taske his thought, 
That this faire Action may on foot be brought. 


Whatever of this speech is essential to the story finds room in the quarto, 
but nothing more. Significantly, Henry’s most eloquent speech in the 
same scene, his 39-line defiance to the Dauphin (Ill. 263-301) is not 
abridged in the quarto, though otherwise the scene has been drastically 
compressed. Here again, the coincidence that the speech which is dra- 
matically the most effective is retained in full, whereas the others are 
reproduced only in part, can scarcely be explained on any other score 
than deliberate adaptation. 

In the matter of missing passages, therefore, it is not necessary to 
postulate reporting, censorship,” or subsequent elaboration of the folio 
version. The absence of the inissing lines in the Archbishop’s speech in 
I, ii, and the omission of the second scene in the French camp at Agin- 
court Mr. Daniel proved to be indisputably due to abridgment. The 
motive of economy which prompted these omissions is sufficient to ex- 
plain the omission of all the other passages just mentioned.” 


III 


A small group of players who sought to produce a play written for 
the large and resourceful Chamberlain’s company would find that they 
did not have enough actors for all the parts, no matter how widely they 
resorted to doubling. The quarto version accordingly omits a number of 
lesser characters who are not essential to the continuity of the action, 


12 Evelyn May Albright, “The Folio Version of Henry V in Relation to Shakespeare’s 
Times,” PMLA, xu1t1 (1928), 722-756. 

% It may be, as Mr. Alfred Hart suggests (‘“‘Acting Versions of Elizabethan Plays,” 
Review of English Studies, x, 1-28), that some of these passages had already been 
omitted by the Chamberlain’s Men in order to bring the performance within the limit of 
two hours. Mr. Hart believes that acting versions were usually cut to 2300 or 2400 lines. 
The quarto version of Henry V has only 1623 lines, however, as compared with 3379 lines 
in the folio version. Such drastic cutting exceeds anything that the Chamberlain’s men 
could reasonably be supposed to have done. 
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sometimes by the reassignment of their speeches to other characters, 
and sometimes by the omission of their parts altogether. Unraveling 
the reassignments becomes a somewhat complicated problem, for there 
is evidence, as will be shown later, that some reassignment, notably in 
the parts of the Dauphin and Westmoreland, has also been done in the 
folio version—presumably when the play was cast for the Chamberlain’s 
men. In any event, at least six and probably eight speaking parts have 
been eliminated. 

1. All the speeches by the French queen in V, ii, together with Henry’s 
words addressed to her, are missing in the quarto, though mention of 
her title survives in the list of entrances at the beginning of the scene. 
Her appearance would require the services of a third boy actor not needed 
elsewhere in the play, where the parts of Pistol’s Boy and of the three 
women could be played by two boys. 

2. The character of Westmoreland is also missing in the quarto. Mr. 
Daniel believed that the quarto had dropped the part, Dr. Nicholson, 
who argued that the folio version was an elaboration of the quarto, . 
contended that it was a later addition to the folio text.“ In a measure 
I believe that both Mr. Daniel and Dr. Nicholson were right. It seems 
likely that as the play stood when it was first completed, Westmoreland 
appeared only in I, ii, and 1, ii, from which the quarto dropped him, and 
that the lines which the folio version gives to Westmoreland in rv, iii, 
and V, ii, were written for Warwick as in the quarto but that they were 
reassigned to Westmoreland by the bookkeeper with the Chamberlain’s 
men to eliminate Warwick and thereby simplify the casting. The various 
folio changes, however, will be taken up later in this paper. In the two 
earlier scenes, before the king’s departure for France, the character of 
Westmoreland seems to have been a part of the original design as Mr. 
Daniel thought. In the first of these (1, ii) his name was suggested by 
its prominent mention in the source passage in Holinshed. The quarto 
eliminates him in this scene by assigning one of his speeches to Exeter 
and dropping the second. In the other English scene (1, ii) Westmoreland 
has in the folio a single unimportant speech in the preliminary dialogue 
introducing the traitor scene. The traitor scene itself is based upon the 
account in Holinshed, but the introductory dialogue among the king’s 
associates is the dramatist’s own addition, and he apparently made use 
of Westmoreland as a character who had already been introduced into 
the play. The speech was not necessary for an undertanding of the ac- 
tion, and by eliminating it, the quarto adapter was able to dispense with 
the character altogether 

4 Brinsley Nicholson, “The Relation of the Quarto to the Folio Version of Henry V.” 
Transactions of the New Shakespeare Society, Ser. 1, vol. vit1 (1881), 77-102. 
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3. The part of Bedford in m1, ii, (Southampton) and 1v, iii, (Agincourt) 
also disappears in the quarto, but is offset by the appearance of Clarence 
as a speaker in the latter scene, which apparently introduces a new 
speaking character. (Both Bedford and Clarence appear as silent char- 
acters throughout the play.) I believe that in the theatre manuscript 
from which the quarto version was copied, Bedford was the speaker in 
the Southampton scene—for Holinshed mentions his presence there— 
and Clarence the speaker in the Agincourt scene, where Bedford took a 
silent part. For the sake of economy the Chamberlain’s men then seem 
to have assigned Clarence’s lines to Bedford, whereas the quarto achieved 
the same result by giving Bedford’s lines in the Southampton scene to 
Gloucester. 

4, Sir Thomas Erpingham comes on the stage twice in the folio, in 
Iv, i, where he has a speaking part, and in Iv, iii. The former scene was 
the heaviest tax on the actor-resources of the traveling players since 
nine speaking parts are called for. The quarto nowhere employs more 
than eight speakers in one scene, and accordingly drops that portion 
of the scene in which Erpingham first speaks as well as his lines after his 
reentry at ]. 283, where his name, however, remains in the stage direc- 
tion. 

5. The single appearance of Britany, in m1, v, who in the folio has two 
speeches, has also been eliminated from the quarto. His second speech 
is dropped. His first speech is given to Bourbon, and some editors have 
mistakenly followed the quarto in so assigning it. Since it is Britany 
(Britaine) and not Bourbon who is mentioned in the passage from Holin- 
shed on which the scene in based, I agree with Professor Price’ that the 
folio is probably giving us the character that Shakespeare set down for 
these speeches. 

6. The messenger who announces the arrival of the English ambassador 
in 11, iv, is also dispensed with by having the speeches delivered by the 
Constable. 

7. If the scene between the Scotch, Welsh, and Irish captains in m1, ii, 
was a part of the complete 1599 manuscript and is not a later addition, 
its omission in the quarto may have been dictated by the need for actor 
economy. Captains Jamy and Makmorrice do not appear elsewhere in 
the play; and their appearance here would require the services of actors 
who could manage the Scotch and Irish dialects well enough to bring 
out the humor of the situation. 

8. The unimportant part of Rambures disappears from the French 
scenes, but a mysterious ““Gebon”’ appears in his stead. Gebon may be a 
misreading of some French name which appeared in the theatre manu- 
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script before speeches in Iv, v, and these may afterwards in the folio 
version have been assigned to Rambures who had appeared in 11, vii. 
By doing the reverse, that is by giving the speeches of Rambures in 
111, vii, to “‘Gebon,”’ the quarto gained the same economy." 

Besides these omissions of speaking parts, there are a few instances 
where the names of the characters addressed are dropped from the text, 
suggesting that the actors who had taken these parts in other scenes 
were now present on the stage in some different capacity, or that the 
company was short of supernumeraries. One of these occurs in the final 
scene where some of Henry’s followers are appointed to confer with the 
French king about the terms of peace. In Holinshed Shakespeare read 
that Henry was “‘accompanied with his brethren the dukes of Clarence 
and Gloucester, the earles of Warwike, Salisburie, Huntington...” 
Accordingly, the folio version reads (v, ii, 84-86): 


England ... Goe Vnckle Exeter, 
And Brother Clarence, and you Brother Gloucester, 
Warwick and Huntington, goe with the King... 


For this the quarto has merely, 
Har. Go Lords, and sit with them... 


When the stage directions mention a large number of extra characters, 
these also are omitted from the quarto, for example: 


Enter Gloucester, Bedford, Exeter, Erpingham with all his Hoast: Salisbury 
and Westmerland.—Folio 1v, iii. 
Enter Clarence, Gloster, Exeter, and Salisburie.—Quarto. 


IV 


The quarto version of Henry V would probably long ago have been 
recognized as an adapted play if the adapter had not, in addition to 
cutting the text and eliminating characters, also compressed the style. 
For the resulting “‘mutilation of lines,” as it has been called, there seemed 
to be no explanation other than that memory must have had a part in 
the transmission of the text, or that it was printed from the author’s 
first working draft, which was later expanded. The word “mutilation,” 
however, does not describe what happened to the quarto lines. They 

16 The only French name occurring in the source passage in Holinshed that might possi- 
bly have been misread as “‘Gebon” is that of Sir Guilliam de Saueses. Guilliam, if carelessly 
spelled and shortened in the manuscript, say for example to Guillid, Gillid, or Gillm, could 
in the secretary hand have been so interpreted. Thus in the earliest of Shakespeare’s own 
signatures extant, that of May 11, 1612, his first name, written Willm, can very easily be 
read as Webon. 
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have not been simply cut. Usually they state the thought more simply 
and clearly than do the corresponding lines in the folio. No matter how 
drastically the speeches are reduced, nothing essential to an understand- 
ing of the action is ever lost. It is not true, as has been said by those 
who hold that the quarto is an imperfectly reported version, that its 
readings frequently fail to make sense. The instances in which the 
thought is not clear to modern readers are no more numerous than in 
the folio text or in the good quartos of other plays. They are, as a matter 
of fact, fewer. 

The pirate adapter may have had good reason for compressing the 
lines in addition to shortening the play by dropping passages outright. 
Presumably the actors whom he could persuade to join his questionable 
enterprise would not be of a very high order of talent, and yet they must 
take parts written for some of the most accomplished actors in London. 
The so-called mutilation of speeches may well have resulted from an at- 
tempt to simplify parts so that they would be easier for the actors to 
memorize and deliver. The treatment of Fluellen’s part is especially 
relevant. The disconnected verboseness of Fluellen’s speeches as they 
appear in the folio, with the frequent interpolations and the piling of 
phrase, makes this a difficult part to memorize. In the quarto, however, 
Fluellen’s speeches are everywhere more direct in style than in the folio. 
The following speech, chosen at random, will serve as illustration. 


Flu. To the Mynes: Tell you the Duke, it is not so good to come to the Mynes: 
for looke you, the Mynes is not according to the disciplines of the Warre; the 
concaueties of it is not sufficient; for looke you, th’ athuersarie, you may dis- 
cusse unto the Duke, looke you, is digt himselfe foure yard under the Counter- 
mines: by Cheshu, I think a will plowe up all, if there is not better directions.— 
Folio m1, ii, 54-61 (73 words) 


Fleu. Looke you, tell the Duke it is not so good 

To come to the mines; the concaueties is otherwise. 
You may discusse to the Duke, the enemy is digd 
Himself fiue yards under the countermines: 

By Jesus I thinke heele blowe up all 

If there be no better direction.—Quarto: (49 words) 


Some of the minor parts which were simple to begin with have been 
still further reduced in the quarto in a manner which suggests that among 
the troupe there may have been one or two players of very inferior 
ability, or perhaps that the parts had to be taken by boys, whose im- 
mature voices must not be made too conspicuous. In the conspirator scene 
(11, ii) the speeches of Cambridge and Gray are shortened, whereas 
those of the third conspirator, Scroope (Masham), are left substantially 
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as they stand in the folio. Since these three men are of equal importance, 
the difference in the treatment of their parts may indicate difference in 
the competence of the actors who played them. It is true, however, that 
the parts may equally well have been reduced in order to shorten the 
play, for the answers of any one of the conspirators would have beep 
enough for all three. Other lesser parts which have been shortened are 
those of Salisbury, Burgundy, and the French king. The speeches of 
the latter are in the quarto noticeably abrupt. His longer speeches are 
cut or even rewritten so that he nowhere speaks more than four lines 
consecutively, and the matter sacrificed is of a kind that is retained in 
the part of Henry. As the following illustration shows, the treatment of 
these speeches goes beyond mere omission of the superfluous. 


King. Thus comes the English with full power vpon vs, 
And more then carefully it vs concernes, 

To answer Royally in our defences. 

Therefore the Dukes of Berry and Britaine, 

Of Brabant and of Orleans, shall make forth, 

And you Prince Dolphin, with all swift dispatch 
To lyne and new repayre our townes of Warre 
With men of courage and with meanes defendant: 
For England his approaches make as fierce, 

As Waters to the sucking of a Gulfe. 

It fits vs then to be as prouident, 

As feare may teach vs, out of late examples 

Left by the fatall and neglected English, 

Vpon our fields.—Folio n, iv, 1-14. 


King. Now you Lords of Orleance, 

Of Bourbon, and of Berry. 

You see the King of England is not slack, 

For he is footed in this land alreadie.—Quarto. 


The last line, with its information that the English king has already 
landed in France, has been taken over from Exeter’s speech at the end 
of the scene, which was dropped in the process of shortening. 

All these minor parts—those of Cambridge, Gray, Salisbury, Bur- 
gundy, and the French king—could have been played by two actors. 
The same pair could also have appeared as Court and Bates in Iv, i; 
but these parts were already so brief that no shortening was necessary. 
It is therefore possible that the special reduction of the speeches that 
have been mentioned was due to the weakness of two actors in the group. 

With the exception of the single seven-line speech by the Governor 
of Harfleur in 11, iii, the speeches of Exeter and Gower have suffered 
least alteration. From this fact it has been argued that pirates were able 
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to reconstruct the play out of notes taken at performances supplemented 
by a few written parts which they were able to obtain. Since Exeter’s 
and Gower’s parts are moderate in length, however, and simple and 
straight-forward in diction, the adapter would have no reason for se- 
riously altering them if the actors to whom they were assigned were at 
all competent. Nevertheless, though they have not been cut, these parts 
have suffered the same type of condensation, verbal substitutions, and 
disarranged lineation as the rest of the play, so that they cannot be 
said to stand in more direct relation to the original manuscript than 
do other parts. 

Though some actors’ parts have thus undergone more thorough-going 
simplification than others, the style of the quarto shows studied com- 
pression throughout. The difference in style between the two versions 
will appear from the following speeches, which are only a few of the 
many illustrations that could be cited. 


1. Thinke you not that the powres we beare with vs 
Will cut their passage through the force of France? 
Doing the execution and the acte, 
For which we haue in head assembled them. 
—Folio nm, ii. 15-18. 


Do you not thinke the power we beare with vs, 
Will make vs conquerors in the field of France?—Quarto. 


2.... Why how now Gentlemen? 
What see you in those papers that you loose 
So much complexion. Looke ye how they change: 
Their cheekes are paper. Why, what reade you there, 
That haue so cowarded and chac’d your blood 
Out of appearance.—Folio uy, ii, 70-75. 


Why how now Gentlemen, why change you colour? 

What see you in those papers 

That hath so chased your blood out of appearance?—Quarto. 
3.I blame you not, 

For hearing this, I must perforce compound 

With mixtfull eyes, or they will issue to.—Folio rv, vi, 33-35. 

I blame you not: for hearing you, 

I must conuert to teares.—Quarto. 


4.... Now if these men haue defeated the Law, and out- 
runne Natiue punishment; though they can out-strip 
men, they haue no wings to flye from God.—Folio rv, i, 163-165. 


Now if these outstrip the lawe 
Yet they cannot escape Gods punishment.—Quarto. 
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5. If Duke of Burgonie, you would the Peace, 
Whose want giues growth to th’ imperfections 
Which you haue cited; you must buy that Peace 
With full accord to all our iust demands, 
Whose Tenures and particular effects 
You haue enschedul’d briefely in your hands. 
—Folio v, ii, 68-73. 


If Duke of Burgondy, you would haue peace, 
You must buy that peace, 
According as we haue drawne our articles.—Quarto. 


None of the theories of censorship, reporting, or folio elaboration that 
have been advanced satisfactorily account for such differences as these. 
Here an intentional tightening in the quarto wording is apparent. Per- 
haps while making these contractions the quarto adapter was governed 
solely by the need for shortening the performance. Perhaps, too, while 
making his first surreptitious copy of the manuscript owned by the 
Chamberlain’s men he was so pressed for time that he had to take what 
short-cuts he could and condensed the phrasing as he wrote. Or, he may 
have been a matter-of-fact person who preferred bare and direct state- 
ment and conventional diction to the bold figures and the poetic imagery 
of Shakespeare’s style. Since he was presumably trying to work up a 
play that would be successful under the new set of acting conditions, 
he would, of course, make any “improvements” that suggested them- 
selves. Whatever the reason, when the quarto phrasing differs materially 
from that of the folio it is usually not only the shorter but also the 
clearer of the two. 

This manner of contracting the phrasing, which is to be found con- 
sistently throughout the play, may throw light on the famous “table of 
greene fields’ which Theobald emended to “babbl’d of greene fields.” 
The quarto condenses the folio passage (11, ii, 13-16) as follows: 


. .. for after I saw him fumble with the Sheets, and play with Flowers, and smile 
vpon his fingers end, I knew there was but one way: for his Nose was as sharpe 
as a Pen, and a Table of greene fields.—Folio. 


His nose was as sharpe as a pen: 

For when I saw him fumble with the sheetes, 
And talk of floures, and smile upé his fingers ends 
I knew there was no way but one.—Quarto. 


If the adapter derived his “talk of floures” from combining two folio 
phrases, “play with Flowers” and “talked of greene fields,” the change 
would have been consistent with his manner of working throughout the 
play. The word “talked” written in the secretary hand could just as 


——— 
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easily have been misread “table” by the folio printer as could the word 
“babbl’d.” The confusion between d and ¢ in the final pcsition was com- 
mon, and medial letters are usually more often misread than those at 
the beginning of a word. Theobald’s emendation, though close, may 
therefore not be the right one. 

In addition to condensing the phrasing, the quarto often substitutes 
a more conventional word for the one used in the folio, and this happens 
with sufficient frequency to suggest that the change was not a careless 
mistake, but a deliberate alteration dictated by personal taste. The royal 
“‘we,”’ for example, usually replaces “‘I’’ used by Henry in the folio; the 
“Tle of Albion” (m1, v, 14) becomes the “Ile of England’’; and “‘Hoast”’ 
(1v, iii, 36 and 112) becomes “‘campe.” (The possibility that some of 
these changes may have been made in the folio rather than in the quarto 
must not be overlooked; here, however, we are concerned with what 
may have happened to the quarto text.) 

The quarto word is sometimes clearer or more exact than the folio 
word, as below: 


My people are with sicknesse much enfeebled, 
My numbers lessen’d . . —Folio m1, vi, 141-142. 


My souldiers are with sicknesse much infeebled, 
My Army lessoned . . .—Quarto. 


In one instance the quarto actually corrects the folio. The folio speech, 
which is taken from the words of Holinshed, has omitted a necessary 
phrase. Holinshed wrote: “When a man dieth without a sonne, let the 
inheritance descend unto his daughter.” 


When the man dyes, let the Inheritance 
Descend unto the daughter.—Folio 1, ii, 101-102. 


When the sonne dies, let the inheritance 
Descend unto the daughter.—Quarto. 


The quarto makes better sense out of the text, but it also carries the 
wording farther away from its source. 

Economy and simplicity are strikingly characteristic of the quarto 
version. Frequently two or even more successive speeches by a char- 
acter are condensed and combined, with resulting greater rapidity of 
movement. Sometimes, also, speeches are rearranged in a manner that 
brings the thought out more clearly into the quarto than in the folio. 
Henry’s argument freeing himself from responsibility for the death of 
his soldiers (1v, i, 144-155) becomes more orderly in the quarto by a re- 
arrangement of the lines so that a direct sequence of master-father: 
master-father-king leads up to the analogy of the king’s position instead 
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of the folio’s somewhat confusing order of father-master: king-father- 
master. The whole speech has in addition been much condensed. 

Similarly in the dialogue between Nym and Bardolph in n, i, the 
quarto reverses the order of the last two sets of speeches and thereby 
places Bardolph’s offer to patch up the quarrel between Nym and Pistoll 
just before the latter’s entrance—a more effective arrangement, as Dr. 
Nicholson long ago pointed out. Nym’s incoherent talk has been re- 
arranged in the quarto to make some semblance of sense, quite contrary 
to the author’s evident design to have Nym’s speeches an inconsequential 
jumble. Thus his answer “I cannot tell,” which in the folio follows upon 
Bardolph’s comment that Pistoll had wronged the Corporal by marry- 
ing Nell Quickly, is in the quarto used quite logically to answer Bar- 
dolph’s inquiry, ‘“‘What, is antient Pistoll and thee friends yet?” 

The same simplification of the text is to be found in the French scenes 
and show knowledge of the foreign language. The condensation in tv, 
iv, 31-33, could hardly have been made by one who did not understand 
the meaning of the lines: 


Boy. Il me commande a vous dire que vous faite vous prest, car ce soldat icy est 
disposee tout asture de couppes vostre gorge.—Folio. 


Boy. Feate, vou preat, ill voulle coupele votre gage.—Quarto. 


In the wooing scene between Henry and Katherine in v, ii, Henry’s 
French has in the quarto been interspersed by Katherine’s English, and 
the whole becomes easier to follow for those in the audience who do not 
know the language. The treatment of the French scenes, therefore, is 
no different from that of the rest of the play: as elsewhere, the changes 
have resulted in greater clarity and quickened tempo. 

Occasionally, but not often, the quarto supplies an additional word 
or phrase which either brings out the meaning, as in the first example 
below, or makes the dialogue a little smoother, as in the second. 


1. Will. You pay him then: that’s a perillous shot out of an Elder Gunne, that 
a poore and priuate displeasure can doe against a Monarch . . Folio 1v, i, 
194-196. 
2. Sol. Mas youle pay him then, tis a great displeasure 
That an elder gun can do against a cannon, 
Or a subiect against a monarke.—Quarto. 


Apparently the irony of a perilous shot our of an elder gun was lost upon 
the adapter, and a slightly different comparison seemed clearer. 


2. King. I myselfe heard the King say he would not be ransom’d.—Folio Iv, i, 
187-188. 


King. Well, I heard the king, he would not be ransomde.—Quarto, 
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Once also the quarto ventures to add a little stage business. This is at 
the opening of the same scene, in the encounter between Henry and 
Pistoll. In the folio it is clear that Pistoll does not recognize the king; 
the quarto goes further by adding in the stage directions after the en- 
trance of the king the word “disguised.” 

But the instances in which the quarto adds anything to the folio text 
are practically negligible. If the quarto is the work of an adapter, as 
the evidence seems to indicate, he sought simplicity and economy, and 
these qualities he achieved through cutting and compression. How well 
he worked may be seen from the fact that the first quarto of Henry V, 
like the first quarto of Hamlet, is an eminently actable play, a coincidence 
which none of the theories of reporting, censorship, or folio elaboration 
fully explains. Some of the best poetry is gone, the finest imagery is 
missing, the subtleties of motivation and argument are absent; but the 
play has gained a clarity of expression and a rapidity of movement which, 
though they carry the style far from the Shakespearean manner, are 
important dramatic virtues. 


Vv 


One further characteristic of the quarto which has proved puzzling is 
the confusion in the prose and verse lineation. The prose speeches are 
broken up into short lines resembling verse. They have sometimes been 
mistaken for a crude blank verse by those who believe (1) that they were 
first written as verse and were later revised into prose, or (2) conversely, 
that the prose of the folio was for some reason converted into verse in 
the quarto. The fragments of a blank verse pattern which may occasion- 
ally be lifted out of the prose speeches occur no more frequently, how- 
ever, than they do in the work of any prose writer who does not carefully 
guard against them. They are not nearly so frequent as they are, for 
example, in Dickens. There may be a much more simple explanation. 
The fair copy made of the play after the adapter had worked through it 
would be prepared not as “‘copy” for the printer, but as a prompt-book 
for use in the theatre. For the latter purpose it might be more useful 
if all conventions of prose and verse lineation were disregarded and the 
speeches were written out in whatever manner would be most easy to 
follow. In both the prose and the verse speeches, the quarto lines corre- 
spond roughly with the thought units of the actors’ delivery. The gain 
in clarity for the prompter who must follow the lines as they were spoken 
can be seen from almost any one of these speeches, but note the follow- 
ing illustrations—the first showing prose broken up, and the second 
showing blank verse disregarded. 
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1. Pist. Base Tyke, cal’st thou mee Hoste, now by this hand I sweareI scorne the 
terme: nor shall my Nel keep Lodgers.—Folio u1, i, 28-30. 


Pist. Base slave, callest thou me hoste? 
Now by gads lugges I sweare, I scorne the title, 
Nor shall my Nell keepe lodging.—Quarto. 


2. Who when they were in health, I tell thee Herald, 
I thought vpon one paire of English Legges 
Did march three Frenchmen. Yet forgiue me God, 
That I doe bragge thus; this your ayre of France 
Hath blowne that vice in me. I must repent: 
Goe therefore tell thy Master, heere I am; 
—Folio m, vi, 144-149. 


Who when they were in heart, I tell thee Herauld, 

I thought vpon one paire of English legges, 

Did march three French mens. 

Yet forgiue me God, that I do brag thus: 

This your heire of France hath blowne this vice in me. 
I must repent, go tell your master here I am.—Quarto. 


Where the sense pause falls at the end of the verse, as it does in most of 
the lines of Exeter’s speeches, the pentameter usually remains undis- 
turbed in the quarto. 


VI 


There is actually very little in the quarto text, either in the outright 
cuts or in the corruption of the lines, that may not be explained as the 
work of an adapter who sought to make the play easily performed and 
easily understood. There are nevertheless other factors which should be 
taken into consideration. 

One of these is the probability that both quarto and folio contain 
various errors of transcription. If the quarto text originated in the man- 
ner that has been suggested, four transcriptions would presumably 
separate the two printed versions of the play: (1) from the authentic 
theatre manuscript owned by the Chamberlain’s men to the printed folio 
text of 1623; (2) from the same manuscript to the copy made by the 
pirate; (3) from that copy to the clean prompt-book, fair-copied after 
the changes had been made; and (4) from the prompt-book to the printed 
quarto version of 1600. The normal number of errors of transcription 
found in Elizabethan plays would therefore be multiplied by four— 
making an ample amount to allow for the many minor divergencies 
which can be interpreted as copying errors either in the quarto or in 
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the folio text. Most of these should of course be charged against the 
quarto, which would have passed through three transcriptions as against 
the folio’s one. 

A common error in copying is the transposition of words and even 
syllables, as anyone can testify who has himself copied passages from 
books or manuscripts. Such transpositions are frequently found in 
Henry V, for example, 


1. The name of hardinesse and policie—Folio 1, ii, 222. 
The name of pollicy and hardinesse—Quarto. 


ee ae the gentler 
Gamester is the soonest winner—Folio m1, vi, 107-108. 
The gentlest gamestei is the sooner winner—Quarto. 


Another error of memory that is likely to creep into a copied text is the 
unconscious substitution of words suggested by similarity in sense or 
sound. A copyist trying to save time by carrying as long a unit in mind 
as possible might very easily make such mistakes as the following in 
the quarto: 


Folio Quarto 
1, ii, 41 woman female 
45 authors writers 
48 Charlesthe Great Charles the fift (suggested by the title, 
Henry the Fift?) 
60 defunction the function 
242 Dolphin’s meaning Dolphin’s pleasure (recall of Dolphin’s pleas- 
ure five lines above?) 
m,iv, 5 Anglois francoy 
ut, vi, 147 ayre heire (Q3 corrects to aire) 
Iv,i, 160 Perjury forgery 


There are also a great many differences which may be due to misread- 
ing. We know something about the character of Shakespeare’s hand- 
writing from his signatures and from the type of error that recurs in the 
first printed versions of his plays, which it is supposed were set up from 
his manuscript. If the handwriting in the three pages of Sir Thomas 
Moore is really his, we know a great deal more about his habits of forming 
his letters. But we know nothing at all about the hand that the supposed 
adapter wrote, and any list of misreadings must therefore be mere con- 
jecture. Yet of the following variations, the majority of the quarto 
readings must be the result of misinterpretation of the folio word: 
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Folio Quarto Folio Quarto 
1, ii, 47 Sala Sabeck 1, iv, 113 betrothed distressed 
(misreading of Salicke in 130 vaultages = vaultes 
the line above) 144 utmost latest 
74 find fine m1, vi, 33 foote fate 
109 pride power 44 reproach approach 
144 in-land England 93 perdition partition 
(Did the ms. have Iland?) 124 re-answer raunsome 
145 snatchers _ sneakers 144 health heart 
158 exampl’d exemplified Iv, i, 73 formes feares 
176 crush’d curst 158 guilt gift 
186 state fate Iv, vi, 9 honour- honour- 
215 defeat defect owing dying 
248 few fine 27 Noble- neuer- 
312 chide check ending ending 
ul, iv, 94 demonstra- demon- v, i, 61 reconing reuenge 
tiue strated 


It has been argued that the quarto contains a great many errors of 
ear which go to show that it is a reported text; it has also been argued 
that the substitution of synonyms shows in addition that the reporting 
was done by means of the Bright system of shorthand in which words 
of the same meaning are sometimes indicated by the same character. 
But the apparent errors of ear and the substitution of synonyms may 
equally well be errors of copying of the kinds just discussed. 

To separate the mistakes made by the quarto printer from those made 
by the copyist-adapter is of course for the most part impossible. When 
the reading does not make sense, it is probably fair to blame the printer, 
since the adapter has everywhere shown that his aim was to make a 
clear and understandable text. On the whole, the quarto has been much 
more carelessly printed than the folio, as the numerous instances of 
wrong letters show, though these mistakes may simply indicate that 
the folio was proof-read and the quarto was not. Against the quarto 
printer should probably be charged such mistakes as the following: 


Folio Quarto 
I, ii, 96 imbarre imbace 
Iv, vi, 11 hagled hasted (Q3 wounded) 
30 But I had not But I not 
IV, viii,100 Earles Charillas 
v, i, 78 ofa mallydie one mallydie 


The copy which went to the printing-house in 1600 may not in all 
respects have been in good condition. Apparently the word Angleterre 
(Folio m1, iv, 1) was crowded in below its line so that the printer took 
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it to belong to the second line instead of the first. Several errors in pre- 
fixes were probably also the work of the printer, for at the theatre they 
would have been caught when the actors’ parts were copied out. For 
instance, the prefix Boy is added to the second instead of the first line 
of the boy’s speech in Iv, iv, quarto lines 18-19); Harry in v, ii, quarto 
line 23, becomes Hate suggested by the Kate which follows in the same 
line; and the prefix Pist. is repeated before the second line of Pistoll’s 
speech in rv, i, 45-48. In rv, i, 183, 189, the speeches by 3 Sol. and 2 Sol. 
are attributed to 3 Lord. and 2 L. respectively; and in m1, ii, 19-22, 
Pistoll’s characteristic “abate thy rage’’ speech is in the quarto assigned 
to Nym. In the stage directions of v, ii, the name Bourbon occurs in the 
quarto where the folio has Bourgongne. The king’s first speech makes it 
clear, however, that it is Burgundy (Q. Burgondie; F. Burgogne) who is 
present both in the folio and in the quarto. 


VII 


Another circumstance of which account must be taken is that the 
folio text itself was apparently altered somewhat after the pirate had 
secured his transcript. The absence of oaths in the folio text is doubtless 
the work of the folio editors who knew that they were no longer per- 
missible in print. The editors may also have corrected prefixes here and 
there to make them uniform. Up to Act v, scene ii, for instance, the 
speeches by Henry are prefixed King in both foli> and quarto. In the 
closing scene of the play, where both the French and the English kings 
appear, some differentiation was necessary. The quarto accordingly 
labels the two kings France and Harry respectively; the folio calls them 
France and England. If Shakespeare wrote England to correspond with 
France, it is difficult to see why the quarto adapter should carefully have 
changed the name to Harry throughout the scene. If, on the other hand, 
Shakespeare had written Harry, by which name he mentions the king 
in the choruses, the change to the more ceremonious England when the 
folio manuscript was being prepared for publication can easily be un- 
derstood. 

But besides such editorial changes, there are also indications that the 
manuscript behind the folio text had undergone some alterations at the 
playhouse before publication was ever though of. Some of these changes 
are of a kind that would suggest themselves while the play was being 
cast or was in rehearsal and may therefore indicate that the quarto tran- 
script was made immediately after Shakespeare had delivered the freshly 
written play to the Chamberlain’s men and before it had been produced 
on the stage. 

A change to simplify the casting seems to have been made in the part 
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of Bedford, who appears twice as a speaker in the folio, in 11, ii (at South- 
ampton) and Iv, iii (at Agincourt). His presence in the former scene is 
based upon the mention of his name in Holinshed. But the Chronicle 
also relates that he stayed in England as regent during the king’s ab- 
sence. In the quarto the lines in the Agincourt scenes are spoken by 
Clarence, who according to Holinshed, actually was with the king in 
France. In this latter scene the quarto probably follows the original 
manuscript. Apparently Clarence’s lines were then transferred to Bed- 
ford in the folio text in order to eliminate a speaking part, for Clarence 
has no other speech in the play, and his part could be given to a super- 
numerary with this change. In the quarto, as has already been pointed 
out, the same economy was achieved by giving Bedford’s lines to 
Gloucester. 

The elimination of Warwick as a speaking character by the combina- 
tion of his part with Westmoreland’s has already been mentioned. In 
Act Iv, scene iii, the king’s address to his men includes mention of War- 
wick, but not of Westmoreland. Similarly in v, ii, the stage directions give 
Warwick’s name, but not Westmoreland’s, and it is Warwick who is ad- 
dressed by the king in lines 83-85. Furthermore, Warwick’s presence was 
apparently suggested by Holinshed, who mentions Warwick in this con- 
nection, but is silent about Westmoreland. When in Act rv, scene iii, 
therefore, the folio gives to Westmoreland the part which the quarto 
attributes to Warwick, it is the quarto which seems to follow the author’s 
first intention. (In the last scene the lines spoken by Westmoreland in 
the folio have in the quarto been incorporated into the speech by the 
French king, apparently because the actor who played Warwick was here 
playing the part of another character.) All this points to a rearrange- 
ment in the folio with the purpose of eliminating the speaking part of 
Warwick as unnecessary. No such motive can be found for the reverse 
change in the quarto, for though it is true that Westmoreland’s part has 
been eliminated in that version, there would have been no saving in in- 
troducing a new character of Warwick to take his place. In the textus 
receptus only a single line remains for Warwick (rv, viii, 19). It seems 
entirely probable that the Chamberlain actor who played the part of 
Westmoreland took this line also, but that it was overlooked when the 
prompt-book was altered, or that the change was not indicated sufhi- 
ciently clearly to be noticed by the printer. 

More important than any of these changes in the folio text is the 
addition of the Dauphin to the Agincourt scenes, all three of which seem 
to have been written originally as merely “Four French Lords’”’ scenes 
as in the quarto. There is every reason to believe that the quarto here 
follows the original manuscript and that it is the folio version which has 
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been changed. According to Holinshed, the Dauphin was not present 
at the battle of Agincourt. In both the folio and the quarto the French 
king specifically refuses his son permission to take part (111, v, 65, 67), 
and in the quarto this is the last we hear of the prince, who does not ap- 
pear again in the play. In the folio, however, and without any explana- 
tion, the Dauphin takes a leading part in all three Agincourt scenes. Yet 
in the final scene of the play, where the French and English leaders meet, 
the Dauphin is not mentioned in either version. If he had been designed 
to take a prominent part from the first, he would belong here. 

The fact that the quarto is here closer to Holinshed, Mr. Daniel took 
to be an indication that the quarto in addition to being cut had also been 
revised to correct the earlier version. Dr. Nicholson replied that the 
presence of the Dauphin in the folio pointed rather to the revision of that 
version. There is no good reason, Dr. Nicholson argued, why a play 
should be revised to correct historical errors when such a correction 
would weaken the dramatic effect, as it would here. There would be 
reason, on the other hand, to sacrifice strict historical accuracy when 
the element of poetic justice would thereby be strengthened. Dr. Nichol- 
son realized that by having the Dauphin present in the French camp 
scenes and at the battle, Shakespeare was able to draw a neat contrast 
between Henry’s strength and sense of responsibility on the one hand 
and the Dauphin’s weakness and unthinking frivolousness on the other. 
The scenes in the English and French camps thus balance each other. 

Dr. Nicholson’s argument in this instance seems conclusive, and I 
believe the introduction of the Dauphin into the French camp scenes to 
be the result of folio revision. The dramatic effectiveness of the Dau- 
phin present as a foil against Henry suggested itself, and the change was 
made. In the first of the Agincourt scenes (111, vii) the alteration could 
be made without difficulty. The scene had been written to show the dis- 
cord that existed among the French leaders in contrast with the unity of 
spirit among the English. The change could easily be made by the simple 
expedient of transferring to the Dauphin the part which had been 
written for Bourbon. (That the part was written for Bourbon is further 
indicated by the prominent mention of his name in the source passage 
in Holinshed, where the Dauphin’s name is not mentioned.) What was 
done in the next French scene (rv, ii,) we have no means of knowing, since 
this passage has been omitted in the quarto. In rv, v, however, the addi- 
tion of the Dauphin necessitated some revision. He could not here take 
over Bourbon’s part, for Bourbon now appears as the courageous leader 
who rallies the distracted Frenchmen. Bourbon is accordingly retained, 
and the dialogue appears to have been rearranged to make room for 
two speeches by the Dauphin. 
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Whether or not any further changes were made in the folio version can 
probably not be determined. There are indications in the text itself that 
some parts were written as additions, but they may have been insertions 
made by Shakespeare himself while the play was still under construction 
and before the quarto copy was made. Thus, for instance, the king’s 
soliloquy on ceremony (Iv, i, 228-283) has somewhat the appearance of 
an addition, for the verse speech follows abruptly upon the king’s open- 
ing four lines in prose.’ The abrupt change in nomenclature from Fluel- 
len to Welsh in 111, ii, might indicate that the scene between the Scotch, 
Welsh, and Irish captains was written as an independent unit. Yet this 
evidence is counterbalanced by the fact that Gower’s speech introducing 
the passage begins with words taken from Holinshed, “The Duke of 
Gloucester, to whom the order of the siege was giuen . . .” as if the comic 
interlude suggested itself to the author while he was still working with 
Holinshed before him. The absence of both these passages from the 
quarto version may equally well be explained as cuts in the quarto. The 
speech on ceremony is exactly the type of philosophical reflection that 
the quarto avoids; and the scene between the three captains would re- 
quire two able actors in a scene which already demanded six competent 
speakers. 

The extent to which Shakespeare’s plays may have been added to in 
the interval between their first production and their publication in the 
first folio is, of course, a question of lively dispute. Sir Edmund Cham- 
bers believes, however, that revision of plays was infrequent, at least 
judging by the practice of the Admiral’s men which can be traced through 
Henslowe’s records, and by the condition of those few manuscripts by 
other dramatists of the period which have survived. Such revision as was 
made, Sir Edmund believes, consisted of the insertion of entire new 
scenes, and not of minor interpolations." If the folio version contains any 
additions made while the play was first being prepared for production 
or inserted for some later performance, they could not with certainty 
be separated from the cuts made in the quarto text. 


17 It has been argued that this passage is based upon Montaigne’s essay “‘On Greatness,” 
and that it is therefore a later addition since Montaigne’s essays did not appear in Florio’s 
translation until 1603. To this it may be replied: (1) that manuscript versions of a part 
of Florio’s translation seem to have been in circulation several years before it was finally 
printed; (2) that it still remains to be proved that Shakespeare could not read the French 
original, in which case the authorship of the French scenes in Henry V needs some explana- 
tion; and (3) that the resemblance between the soliloquy and Montaigne’s essay is not suffi- 
ciently close to indicate that Shakespeare had derived the not unusual sentiment from that 
source. 

18 The Disintegration of Shakespeare. Annual Shakespeare Lecture of the British Academy 
(Oxford University Press 1924), p. 21. 
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Whether any stylistic revision was made of the folio version is prob- 
lematical. It seems likely that a few changes were made in the French 
passages at the suggestion of someone familiar with the language. In the 
quarto Katherine addresses Alice as vous. In the folio she uses the more 
appropriate pronoun under the circumstances—tu. This may be a later 
correction since there would seem to be no motive for the reverse change 
in the quarto. 

With the exceptions that have been noted, the differences between the 
folio and the quarto can usually with much better reason be interpreted 
as changes made in the quarto, than revision of the folio text. 


VIII 


The evidence which has been presented in this paper suggests that 
the history of the two versions of Henry V was somewhat as follows: 

1. Shortly after the play had been completed, and before it had re- 
ceived its final form represented in the folio, the manuscript was copied 
by a pirate, who, if he was not himself a hired man with the Chamber- 
lain’s company, probably worked with the connivance of one. 

2. The piracy was made in order to provide an irregular company of 
strolling actors with a play to be performed in the provinces. 

3. The leader of the strolling players then adapted the stolen version 
for their own purposes, shortening it to a little more than half its length, 
dropping passages which he thought were unsuitable or unnecessary, 
simplifying the actors’ parts, and carefully compressing the style. 

4. A new prompt-book was then prepared in which the conventional 
prose and verse lineation was disregarded. This became the basis of the 
quarto version of 1600. 

5. Subsequently to the piracy, some changes were made in the au- 
thentic theatre manuscript designed to strengthen the contrast between 
the French and English leaders, and to simplify the casting of the speak- 
ing parts. This version was then printed in the 1623 folio. 

Under this hypothesis all the differences between the folio and the 
quarto versions are explainable. Some of the variations may be due to 
adaptation, some to errors of transcription, some to revision made in 
the folio version, and some to any one of the three possibilities, but all 
can be accounted for if the history of the play is as it has been here out- 
lined. If the quarto ultimately, then, rests upon the theatre manuscript, 
it takes on some slight shade of authority in those few instances where 
the folio reading is unintelligible while the quarto makes sense. 
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XLVI 
THE “LOST SCENES” OF MACBETH 


ROFESSOR J. Q. ADAMS, in his admirable edition of Macbeth, 

has recently contended unequivocally that “in several places” of the 
original text, the Folio, “portions of Shakespeare’s play are lost or in- 
tentionally omitted.’ Specifically, he argues that three scenes—one 
each in the first, second, and last acts—have been lost. For various 
reasons this contention challenges more detailed consideration than it 
seems thus far to have received. It is an integral though not necessarily 
a vital part of the commentary in this edition; it revives—though with 
a decided difference—an old and much-debated hypothesis concerning 
textual losses from this play; and it requires, if certain aspects of the 
reasoning underlying it are to be accepted, a not inconsiderable readjust- 
ment of current views as to the swift and compelling structural efficacy 
of the play as it stands, not to mention a fresh appraisal of no less a 
personage than Lady Macbeth. Yet Professor Adams’s edition adheres 
scrupulously—except perhaps in the three instances to be noted—to the 
principle which prompts the present inquiry. “We ought,” says Bradley’ 
in a very similar connection, “to do our best to interpret the text”—i.e., 
the text as it stands—“before we have recourse to this kind of sugges- 
tion.” Granting that an able exposition of textual difficulties is a boon in 
itself, are the difficulties such as to justify conjecture concerning exactly 
what may or may not have been lost or purposely omitted, and where? 

Mr. Adams himself silently rejects the most noteworthy of the older 
claims for a scene supposedly omitted at one vital point in the play, but 
the relationship between certain of Adams’s contentions and some of the 
older ones in this kind is close enough to compel me to begin fairly near 
the beginning. 

Koester,’ followed by Werder and other late nineteenth-century critics 
had it that Lady Macbeth’s allusion to Macbeth’s “breaking” the enter- 
prise of Duncan’s murder to her previously—when, though neither time 
nor place “adhered,” he swore to “‘make both’”“—must point to a “former 
scene ... omitted, lost, or cut out by some stage manager.’ This be- 
cause no such scene between them is actually staged in the extant text, 
and because: 


1 Macbeth, ed. J. Q. Adams (1931), p. 253. 2 Shakespearean Tragedy, p. 483, n. 

3 Jahrbuch (1865), 1, 146 ff. « Macbeth, 1. vii. 47-52. 

5 This quotation and the next are from Furness’ (substantially fair though not altogether 
accurate) summary translation of Koester in Variorum Macbeth, p. 79. 
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such a scene is too important to have been overlooked by Shakespeare, who is 
always so exact in such matters. Without it Duncan’s murder takes place too 
early, and it is needed to counterbalance artistically the long-drawn-out, almost 
epic scenes between Malcolm and Macduff towards the close. . . 


Mr. Adams, like most sound critics, rightly refused to be alarmed by 
this reasoning; but it remains to be seen whether some of it is altogether 
remote from the considerations he urges in behalf of his own list of scenes 
lost or omitted from the text. With an eye to this list, therefore, and with 
particular reference to Bradley’s® discussion of the earlier claim, it will 
be useful to recall the reasons which make Koester’s hypothesis unten- 
able. These I may summarize as follows. 

1. It is unnecessary to suppose an early scene (lost, cut, or set before 
the opening of the play’) in which Macbeth “broke” the enterprise to 
his wife and the two predetermined the murder of Duncan. Macbeth’s 
letter,® written when neither place nor time yet adhered, is sufficient to 
explain Lady Macbeth’s nervous and not necessarily accurate allusion 
to earlier passages between them on this subject. This is especially so 
because both must long since have been aware—without necessarily 
cherishing a guilty ambition—of Macbeth’s closeness to the throne, by 
birth and by military prowess in difficult times and under a quasi- 
elective succession. If a scene must be sought in which Macbeth defi- 
nitely yielded to his wife’s urgings, this scene—unwritten,® i.e., compres- 
sed to a mere suggestion, for reasons of artistic economy in an opening 
action consciously keyed to a swiftly tense crescendo'°—would logically 
have come between scenes, after 1, v, which closes with Macbeth’s prom- 
ise, ‘We will speak further.” 

2. A predetermination upon the murder in a lost scene at or before 
the beginning of the play would make at least the whole of the first act a 
long-drawn-out anticlimax. It is all but precluded by Macbeth’s “violent 
agitation” upon first hearing the witches’ prophecy, and by his palpable 
and long-continued indecision, which is not resolved until, at the very 
last of Act 1, he yields to Lady Macbeth: “Bring forth men-children 
only.” 

3. As Bradley observes, “practically all” readers and audiences ‘‘con- 
tinue to imagine”—even after meeting Lady Macbeth’s “When you 
durst do it, then you were a man”—the situation as it looks on the face 
of it; i.e., contrary to Koester’s hypothesis, they think of the murder as 


® Op. cit., pp. 480-484. 

7 The latter alternative is supported by numerous editors, including Sir E. K. Chambers 
(Heath’s Arden Macbeth, p. xviii, n.) and, perhaps, Professor Adams (see below, nn. 11-12). 

®rv. * See below, n. 32 and text. 10 See below, nn. 14, 16, and text. 
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not “planned and sworn to beforehand.” If it be granted that Shakspere 
knew something of his audiences and wrought no intentional ambigui- 
ties to confuse them, then it would seem to follow that their natural and 
obvious interpretation rather than a devious subtlety imagined after 
almost 300 years of critical meditation is the more likely to represent 
his own conception. 

Mr. Adams, as already stated, rejects Koester’s hypothesis, but he 
also rejects some of the fundamental objections (just noted) thereto— 
holding, for example, that at the time of the witches’ first ‘‘soliciting”’ 
“the plan of attaining the crown has... long been .. . in’ Macbeth’s 
“mind ... clearly formulated,’™ that “of course... they spoke to a 
man who was... already... deliberately contemplating murder.’’” 
Still other points of contact between this interpretation and that under- 
lying Koester’s hypothesis will appear in the following excerpts, which 
present, seriatim, the main portions of Adams’s argument for the three 
scenes he believes to have been lost. 


I. The first of these he locates in 1, iv of the present text, marking it in 
his edition by the dash in the third line of Duncan’s speech of thanks to 
Banquo, just before the announcement of the proposed *levation of Mal- 
colm and of Duncan’s visit to Macbeth at Inverness: 


My plenteous joys 
Wanton in fulness, seek to hide themselves 
In drops of sorrow.—Sons, kinsmen, thanes, 
And you whose places are the nearest, know 
We will establish our estate upon 
Our eldest, Malcolm, whom we name hereafter 
The Prince of Cumberland; which honour must 
Not unaccompanied invest him only 
But signs of nobleness, like stars, shall shine 
On all deservers. From hence to Inverness, 
And bind us further to you. 


Mr. Adams writes :* 


The sudden transitions of thought here, and the inadequacy in expression, sug- 
gest that the text is corrupt . . . Something seems to have gone wrong . . . [1] We 
lose a day . . . during which Macbeth is supposed to have made inquiry about the 
Weird Sisters, and to have dispatched a letter to his wife regarding them . . . [2] 
The weak Duncan, from shedding tears, suddenly ...on this inappropriate 
occasion, and without adequate explanation, attempts to arrange for his son to 
succeed him on the throne . . . an important proclamation, almost revolutionary 


u Adams, p. 134. 12 Tbid., p. 128. 3 P, 21, n. 1; 139. 
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in its nature . . . [3] He announces, in a clause, unexpected, and so brief as to be 
almost unintelligible, that he proposes to visit Macbeth at Inverness. We may 
therefore suspect that portions of the original Shakespearean text have been lost, 
possibly even that two scenes, separated in time, have been awkwardly run to- 
gether. 


The fact that Duncan’s proclamation does come with startling abrupt- 
ness at what certainly seems to be an inappropriate moment is, of 
course, altogether undeniable, nor have other critics failed to observe 
the difficulty.“ And yet, by way of attempting to meet Adams’s outright 
challenge to the adequacy of the existing text, one might ask whether 
the ineptitude of the aanouncement is not, after all, quite in keeping with 
the character of the weak king who makes it, especially since there 
appear to be substantial reasons for quick action and few explanations 
at this point. Specifically, as regards (1) the “loss” of a day, there is, 
surely, but small support for a hypothetical lost scene on this ground. 
No day is really lost, any more, for example, than while Hamlet, off- 
stage, is adventuring with the pirates. There is merely an interval, during 
which Macbeth inquires about the witches and writes to his wife. 

(2) It is perfectly true that Duncan offers no “adequate explanation” 
for his sudden attempt to preémpt the succession for his son. But is it 
not equally true that no adequate explanation for this attempt would 
have been possible or feasible under the circumstances? Tyrants—even 
weak or would-be tyrants—about to proceed with an almost revolu- 
tionary act usually do so by proclaiming a fait accompli rather than by 
starting a public debate. Lear similarly proclaims, without allowing de- 
bate, his “darker purpose”’ of dividing his kingdom in three; and King 
Claudius, in a similar speech from Hamlet’s throne, briefly announces 
that he has taken Gertrude to wife and started action against young 
Fortinbras. In Lear’s case, to be sure, Kent and Gloucester have had 
preliminary information of what may have been previously discussed in 
council. But Duncan, too, may have had time for councils while Mac- 
beth, on the battlefield, was proclaiming himself the foremost man in the 
kingdom. And Duncan’s sudden announcement, Duncan being what he 
is, may possibly be a not altogether unpremeditated nor unkind attempt 
to time an act of self-defense for his house at the very moment when the 
chief sufferer from this act would have been propitiated by the bestowing 
of great honors well-deserved, sincerely offered, and, for the moment, 


\4 Bradley, for instance, admits that “‘it is difficult not to suspect some omission or cur- 
tailment here,”’ but adds that “Shakespeare may have determined” to secure “rapidity in 
the First Act” at almost any reasonable cost. ‘“That any extensive omissions have been 
made seems not likely’’ (0p. cit., p. 468). 

4% Though some commentators emphasize the point that he sounds “noticeably less 
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gratefully accepted. If it be objected that this is too Machiavellian 
an explanation of Duncan’s ineptitude, the answer is that Duncan, at 
best or worst, is a secondary figure at this point. The audience is pri- 
marily interested in Macbeth. It has little time or inclination, at the very 
moment when Macbeth is about to “fall down, or else o’erleap,” to want 
more information as to the whys and wherefores of Duncan’s announce- 
ment. And Shakspere has already prepared it to expect ineptitude from 
Duncan, the stay-at-home king who wantons in drops of sorrow and 
whose former speeches (“ . .. There’s no art to find the mind’s construc- 
tion in the face,” at the very moment of his first greeting to Macbeth) 
are informed by the same tragic irony as this his first real act in the play. 
In short, it may well be that preliminary explanations of Duncan’s 
proclamation are missing because Shakspere wanted none. Macbeth 
holds the centre of the stage. The very suddenness of Duncan’s an- 
nouncement is the spur here needed to prick him on to evil against his 
better nature. The whole tempo of the play, moreover, or at least the 
consciously wrought speed of the first act,!® makes against the assump- 
tion that a further scene enlarging upon or explaining Duncan’s motives 
is needed or desirable. 

(3) The extant text’s sudden announcement of Duncan’s proposed 
visit to Inverness is perhaps less readily defensible than the rest, and 
possibly another line or two here might have been useful—especially to 
moderns less familiar than the Elizabethans with the sometimes sudden 
and costly honors bestowed upon the nobility by royalty on its progres- 
ses. But anything more than a brief phrase or two from the king to em- 
phasize the compliment of the intended visit would have been, for the 
reasons just outlined, undesirable at this juncture. And possibly any 
elaboration would have made against the abrupt challenge of the an- 
nouncement as it stands. In any case, a king, though he may have paused 
to consider the import of a crowning favor he is about to bestow upon a 
victorious subject, need not stop to explain it in public. And the “From 
hence to Inverness” is surely not altogether unintelligible as it stands, if 
read in its context. Honors, “signs of nobleness,’”’ shall shine on all de- 
servers: the greatest honor at once—a royal visit in immediate reward 
for a royal victory—upon Macbeth. 


II. Professor Adams argues that another scene may have been lost 
from the text, as it now stands, of 11, i, 29-30; that is to say, immediately 
after Banquo and Macbeth have bidden each other good night (‘‘Good 





cordial’? toward Macbeth than to Banquo in thanking them.—See Brooke, Cunliffe and 
MacCracken, Shakespeare’s Principal Plays, p. 693. 
% Macbeth, 1. ii; v. 37; u. iii. 51. 
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repose the while... The like to you’) and just before the dagger 
soliloquy, two lines below. The commentary here is extraordinarily far 
removed from the traditional view. To discuss it fairly I must quote in 
full:!” 


At this point—it will be noted that there is a break in the metre—we may sus- 
pect that the play has again lost some of its original Shakespearean text. Up to 
the present moment the scene is clearly timed as shortly after midnight; Duncan 
has just shut himself up “in measureless content,” and Banquo and young 
Fleance, leaving the King’s bedroom, are retiring to rest. Yet Macbeth at once 
proceeds to the murder. As we learn from the sleep-walking remarks of Lady 
Macbeth, the murder took place after two o’clock; the Porter declares that the 
servants were “carousing till the second cock”’ (i.e., three o’clock); and even be- 
fore the deed is entirely completed, Macduff comes to arouse Duncan for the next 
day’s journey. It would seem, therefore, that two scenes, separated in time, have 
here been run together; and, possibly, that an intervening scene has been omitted. 

If so, we may guess that the omitted scene represented Lady Macbeth in her 
attempt to Kill Duncan without assitance from her husband. She had, we know, 
resolved to do the deed herself—there is much emphasis on this point; and she 
had more than once definitely promised Macbeth to relieve him of the actual 
murder. We know, too, from a passage in a later scene, that she made the 
effort. She entered the death-chamber, stood with knife poised, and then sud- 
denly lost her nerve. Finding herself unable to strike, she was forced to abandon 
her original carefully-laid plan, and to call upon her husband, unwilling and 
shrinking, to take the dagger, enter the chamber, and perform the deed. A scene 
representing this important episode seems called for. It would help us to under- 
stand much better Lady Macbeth’s subsequent breakdown, and would make 
Macbeth’s conduct throughout more consistent, As the text now stands, how- 
ever, Lady Macbeth’s failure to do the deed, as first planned, is unexplained; 
and Macbeth proceeds to the murder immediately after Duncan has retired to 
his room, and before Banquo and Fleance have had adequate time to get to bed. 
We are wholly unprepared for the situation thus thrust upon us. 


To sum up, the case for the lost scene appears to be based primarily upon 
the following considerations: (1) the break in the metre; (2) the present 
text’s failure to allow sufficient time for the murder; (3) its failure to 
stage the consummation of Lady Macbeth’s “resolution,” “definite 
promise,” and “carefully-laid plan ...to relieve” Macbeth “of the 
actual murder” and “do the deed herself”’; (4) a scene staging Lady Mac- 
beth’s attempt at murder seems needed to make more comprehensible 
than does the present text Lady Macbeth’s subsequent breakdown. I 
shall outline, in the order indicated, the chief objections, as I see them, to 
this interpretation. 

(1) As regards the break in the metre: Before examining details here 


17 Adams, pp. 164 f. 
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it is to be observed once more that the text of Macbeth is, unquestion- 
ably, troublesome. The “‘badly printed” Folio cannot be checked by any 
other early text, for none exists; and there is no doubt that additions— 
Middleton’s Hecate scenes—were made to Shakspere’s original. At the 
other end, Professor Adams is by no means alone in the belief that 
something may have been lost. Thus, Sir E. K. Chambers*® thinks it 
“not unlikely” that “the unusual shortness of the play,” together with 
certain apparent “discrepancies in the incidents” may be due “to the 
excision of speeches or parts of speeches.””!* In this connection, however, 
Chambers makes a significant reservation. “I cannot believe,” he writes, 
“that it is possible to disentangle [minor] alterations from the original 
stuff of the piece.”’ Are the chances much better for the detection, and 
for the exact placing and description, of possible omissions? As for the 
unusual! shortness of Macbeth, one recalls also that Bradley”® is not alone 
in the belief that the play does not seem short in the reading or acting 
and is in ail probability substantially as long as Shakspere felt it ought 
to be. Nor is it by any means clear that the “discrepancies” as to small 
details of incident or character are any greater in Macbeth than in other 
plays, for some of which the Folio text may be checked by early quartos,”* 
and in which no one suspects the loss of entire scenes. In short, though 
each difficulty deserves consideration on its merits, it is hard to escape 
the familiar conclusion that Shakspere was frequently inexact about de- 
tails because he was preoccupied with major issues and did not expect 
his audience to be too exacting as regards non-essentials. 

Specifically, it seems to me that the broken line at 11, i. 30 (Macbeth’s 
“Thanks, sir; the like to you!”’),” leaves but little room, and that 
hazardous, for the conjecture that a scene has been omitted at this 
point. There are more than a score of such broken lines in the play.” 
Not a few of these are excellent lines, in excellent sequence—witness my 


18 Arden Macbeth, p. vi. 

19 By “cutting” for stage purposes, or, as Adams (p. 258) suggests, by damage, badly 
“restored” subsequently, through such an accident as the Globe fire of 1613. 

20 P, 469. 

21 E.g., Hamlet (the difficulty concerning Hamlet’s age) and Romeo (Juliet’s forty-two 
hour sleep); or, to mention another Folio play, the Fair Maudlin episode in All’s Well (cf. 
the writer’s Shaks pere’s Silences, pp. 57-59). 

2 Immediately followed by his directions to the servant— 

Go bid thy mistress, when my drink is ready 
She strike upon the bell. Get thee to bed. 

* The banquet scene (11. iv) in and by itself has half a dozen such broken lines, but no 
omissions are suspected. (For other broken linescf. 1. ii, iii; 11. iii; m1. i, ii, ili; rv. iii, 139, etc. 
In my reckoning of a score or more I have purposely left out the witch scenes.) 
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italics in the note below.** Certainly no such broken line in itself can 
safely be adjudged to signalize an omission, any more than the vast 
majority of such lines in the play which no one would take to indicate 
anything of the sort. 

(2) I have already pointed out that the supposed inadequacy of time, 
upon analysis, yields little support to the argument for the “lost” scene 
of Act 1, any more than to Koester’s hypothesis. Nor can I believe that 
it is necessary, on this ground, to seek out a lost scene just before the 
murder of Duncan. Professor Adams states that up to the moment of 
Macbeth’s soliloquy “the scene isclearly* timed as shortly after midnight. 

. .. Yet Macbeth at once proceeds to the murder.” In the sleep-walking 
scene, of course, Lady Macbeth says it was “time to do it” when the 
clock struck two—but it might be recalled that the sleep-walking reminis- 
cence comes long after the event, and long after slight inaccuracies con- 
cerning its timing—if there are any—would trouble an audience. It is 
also true, however, that Macduff is first heard knocking at the gate 
while Duncan’s blood is still fresh upon Macbeth’s hand—at a time 
which the drunken Porter puts after the “second cock”’; i.e., roughly the 
same as Lady Macbeth’s two o’clock.* Macduff, it must be remembered, 
had orders to call Duncan “timely,” for an early start; but, if this juxta- 
position puts the murder at a seemingly late time, it may also be noted 
(1) that long and terrible pauses (in the course of the breathless confer- 
ence between Macbeth and Lady Macbeth) have fallen between the 
actual murder and the first sound of the knocking; and (2) that in the 
Porter’s scene, as in the sleep-walking scene, the audience, tense with 
expectancy as to the discovery or the consequence of the murder, has 
other things to do than to calculate the exact number of minutes between 


bad O, never 


Shall sun that morrow see! 
Your face, my thane, is as a book where men 
May read strange matters .. . (1. v. 61) 
Macb. ..- No, this my hand will rather 
The multitudinous seas incarnadine, 
Making the green one red. 
Lady M. My hands are of your colour; but I shame 
To wear a heart so white. . . (11. ii. 61) 
(Compare also Julius Caesar, 11. i. 61: 
Since Cassius first did whet me against Caesar, 
I have not slept. 
Between the acting of a dreadful thing 
And the first motion... 
where the broken line, once more, does not signalize an omission.) 
2% My italics. %* Or between then and three. 





2 Rae are we. 
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events. But, even if it were in the calculating mood, it could scarcely 
find any loss or confusion sufficient to justify the suggestion that “two 
scenes separated in time have been run together.” For I do not believe 
that Professor Adams puts the case altogether as it stands in the play. 
I am not sure, for instance, that even before Macbeth joins Banquo and 
Fleance, the scene is “clearly timed as shortly after midnight.’ It is 
after the going down of the moon, which disappeared at twelve; and 
Fleance emphatically suggests that the scene starts “later” than twelve.2’ 
Nor is it altogether accurate to say that Macbeth proceeds “at once”’ 
to the murder! First comes the bestowal of Duncan’s diamond; then 
Banquo’s uneasy recollection of his dream of the witches, followed by 
Macbeth’s hint of future “words upon that business” between him and 
his friend; and then Banquo’s significant rejoinder. Finally Macbeth 
sends his servant to Lady Macbeth to request her to sound the bell— 
when all is ready. He does not do the murder at once, for all is mot 
ready. He has yet to pull himself together once more: to attempt, vainly, 
to make the dagger of the mind yield to the bad virtue of the blade he 
draws from his side. In short, the murder has to wait upon Macbeth’s 
soliloquy; that is to say, for a space of time which the clock may tick 
off in not many minutes, but which in his own consciousness and in that 
of the audience might well seem to stretch over an agonizing eternity of 
suspense. The soliloquy epitomizes the long inward struggle that has 
gone before, and expands the last lingering moments before the murder 
into intolerable stretches of time. Thus it forwards the essential action 
in relentless and unerring sequence from Banquo’s earlier midnight gloom 
7 “T take’t, ’tis later, sir’ (11. i. 3).—A strikingly similar use of the soliloquy is made in 

Cymbeline (11, ii, 2-7, 49-51), where four hours are supposed to pass between Imogen’s 
falling asleep and her re-awakening after Iachimo’s invasion of her chamber. Imogen’s 
query, ‘What hour is it?” is answered by the Lady: “Almost midnight;” whereupon 
Imogen begs that she be called by “four o’ the clock.”’ After praying for protection against 
the tempters of the night, she sleeps. Then follows a long pause (like that after the murder 
of Duncan) here broken by Iachimo’s emergence from the trunk: 

The crickets sing, and man’s o’erlabour’d sense 

Repairs itself by rest . . . ’Tis her breathing that 

Perfumes the chamber thus . . . But my design 

To note the chamber: I will write all down, 

Such and such pictures... 
He notes them, screws them into his memory, takes her bracelet, observes her book (the 
tale of Tereus), and then concludes his long soliloquy by hastening back into the trunk 
before the clock strikes four. During the long opening pause and the forty lines of the solilo- 
quy, the dragons of the night have flown far and fast: 


. . . I lodge in fear; 
Though this a heavenly angel, hell is here. [Clock strikes.] 
One, two, three: time, time! [Goes into the trunk.] 
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to the impending horror which suits the later time of deep sleep unsus- 
pecting of the violator: when “o’er the one-half world nature seems dead”’ 
and only the wolf’s howl and the owl’s scream strike the dark hour of 
Duncan’s taking-off. In short, the present text allows ample time for the 
murder, for the soliloquy provides a more than sufficient interim—the 
terrible interim, at once timeless and unending, between the acting of a 
dreadful thing and its first motion or its last, before the event. This 
interim, Shakspere reminds us, far from being too brief, may be as end- 
less as ‘‘a phantasma or a hideous dream.’”® 

(3) I find it difficult to subscribe to the view that Lady Macbeth had 
(a) emphatically “resolved to do the deed herself’; (b) ‘definitely 
promised Macbeth to relieve him of the actual murder,” and (c) made a 
“carefully-laid” plan to that end. The text, I think, does not justify this 
interpretation. She had resolved to do one thing only: to help—indeed to 
force—her husband to catch the nearest way, by ruthlessly and relent- 
iessly putting down his scruples. To keep his better instincts under con- 
trol she must not only chastize with the valor of her tongue but dominate 
his spirit with her own iron purpose. It is true that in the mounting ex- 
citement of her first murderous vision, when she calls upon the spirits of 
evil to unsex her, she identifies herself imaginatively not only with the 
crime but with its perpetration— 

Come, thick night, 
That my keen knife see not the wound it makes— 


and true also that upon first sight of her husband, to put the essential 
point beyond dispute, she proposes, in general terms, that he shall put 
This night’s great business into my dispatch .. . 
Leave all the rest to me. 
Let it also be remembered, however, that this sort of language comes 
natural to Lady Macbeth. She is mistress of her household: 
The raven is hoarse 
That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under my battlements. 
Not only is she her husband’s dearest partner of greatness, but, as 
hostess to boot, it is her place to take charge— 
He that’s coming 
Must be provided for. 
Macbeth, however, has left matters open: ‘‘We will speak further.”’ He 
does. Nor must we forget that he had already spoken long before, that 
is to say immediately after the witches’ first suggestion, 


8 Julius Caesar, 11.1. 63. 
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Whose horrid image does unfix my hair, 
and again, upon hearing of the Prince of Cumberland— 


Let not light see my black and deep desires; 
The eye wink at the hand; yet let that be 
Which the eye fears, when it is done, to see. 


When next we hear Macbeth, he and his wife have spoken further, and 
his soliloquy and their next speeches make all but certain that valour’s 
minion, the warrior Macbeth, was not so craven a scoundrel as to re- 
quire his wife’s promise to relieve him of the actual deed of butchery. He, 
not she, is “to bear the knife myself.’”® Throughout the play it is clear 
that he fears no deed in itself*® but only the “horrible imaginings” that 
run before, and the untrammeled consequence that follows in inexorable 
judgment. Lady Macbeth’s task, first and last, is to keep her husband 
keyed up to their mutual purpose, even though she has to taunt him 
with cowardice and to protest that she would have slain the baby at 
her breast had she so sworn as he. Specifically, the text assigns her no 
other part in any carefully-laid plan for the actual perpetration of the 
murder that I can discover, other than to drug the grooms. The rest is a 
question—which Macbeth answers. While the grooms sleep 


What cannot you and I perform upon 
The unguarded Duncan? 


As regards the crime itself, as distinguished from the actual butchery, 
they are, of course, full and equal partners. As always—and perhaps 
with especial warmth here because Macbeth needs his wife’s support in 
shouldering the terrible responsibility immediately before him—he 
gladly recognizes the partnership: 
Will it not be receiv’d 
When we have mark’d with blood these sleepy two... 

Immediately afterwards Macbeth answers our question as to who was 
actually to do the deed: 


I am settled, and bend up 
Each corporal agent to this terrible feat .. . 


Lady Macbeth proceeds to carry out her only definitely planned part 
in the actual perpetration of the crime—to drug the grooms. At the 
critical moment Macbeth all but ruins their hopes by his untimely and 
terrible outcry, ““Who’s there? What, ho!” Thereupon, wracked with un- 


1. vii. 16. 
30 His refusal to return to smear the grooms with blood is merely a momentary nervous- 
hysterical revulsion after the act. 
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certainty and almost breaking under the strain, Lady Macbeth franti- 
cally tries to see the situation: a frustrated attempt will spell ruin, but 
how could Macbeth have failed? She herself had laid the daggers ready. 
She herself—so she now thinks, and perhaps she actually thought so at 
the time—‘‘had done’t” (as she formerly would have slain her babe, 
surely without any carefully laid plan) had not Duncan resembled her 
father as he slept But meanwile her husband’s resolution to achieve the 
terrible feat has borne fruit: “I have done the deed.”—I shall not stop 
to urge that the actual staging of two attempts to murder the gracious 
Duncan might have been too much even for the Elizabethans. Lear, of 
course, has ‘wo Pelican daughters, but he was a king of another stamp; 
and even in that terrible play the atrocity of Gloucester’s blinding is 
achieved once only. 

(4) As I have just indicated, the proposition that Macbeth required 
his wife’s promise to relieve him of the actual butchery, is to stamp him 
a craven and a coward—which he is not, according to the play at large, 
nor, in spite of Lady Macbeth’s taunt, according to his wife, who knows 
him best. Similarly, the suggestion that a scene representing Lady Mac- 
beth as actually attempting to perpetrate the crime would make her 
subsequent breakdown more comprehensible, seems to me to degrade 
the character unnecessarily and unreasonably. Is not the crime enough 
without the butchery? Could the smell of the blood upon her little hand 
have been much stronger if she had drawn it instead of merely smearing 
the grooms withal? And, if actual perpetration of murder be necessary 
to help us to understand her breakdown, how account for the compunc- 
tious visitings of nature which lead her, in the sleep-walking scene, to re- 
call the fate of another woman whom she had certainly not planned to 
butcher: “The Thane of Fife had a wife; where is she now?” 

Til. Traces of the last of the lost scenes, according to Professor Adams," 
are to be seen in another remark of Lady Macbeth’s in the sleep-walking 
scene—“T tell you yet again Banquo’s buried; he cannot come out on’s 
grave.” This passage, we are told, “is significant in that possibly it 
brings before us a scene—omitted when the text was revamped—in 
which Macbeth, trying to find sleep, was tortured by the image of 
Banquo’s ghost. She then was called upon to make another supreme ef- 
fort to save him from the painting of his fear.” Again, I cannot see the 
necessity of supposing that Shakspere ever wrote such a scene; and even 
the possibility that he did seems slight. Lady Macbeth’s remark need 
not be anything more than a somewhat distorted recollection of her 
original effort to save the situation immediately after the murder of 


Pp. 219. 
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Banquo. Of that impending event she had had so shrewd a hint (she 
knew “‘nature’s copy” to be “‘not eterne’”’ in Banquo and Fleance: “they 
are assailable’”’) that she must have been able to guess whose ghost she 
would have to try to lay when Macbeth, after challenging the fates 
(“Were the grac’d person of our Banquo present!’’) saw Banquo’s spec- 
tre in his own place at the table. ‘“‘O proper stuff!” she cries (i.e., There 
is no ghost! Even if Banquo is dead !)— 

This is the very painting of your fear; 

This is the air-drawn dagger which, you said, 

Led you to Duncan. O, these flaws and starts! .. . 

When all’s done 
You look but on a stool. 


Or, even though it be granted that this spectre reappeared in Macbeth’s 
subsequent dreams, and that Lady Macbeth might have endeavored to 
repeat the effort to calm her husband, it by no means follows that 
Shakspere would have written an anti-climactic scene to stage these 
much-belated flaws and starts. He does stage Macbeth’s “initiate fear”; 
thereafter he is too busy depicting the onward rush of events—at the 
witches cauldron, at Macdufi’s castle, in England and in Scotland—to 
give room to redundancies. What’s done is done, so far as the stage is 
concerned. Yet it is not the least effective part of Shakspere’s artistic 
economy to suggest many things which he does not actually stage.” 
Thus, Lady Macbeth’s allusion to the air-drawn dagger which “you 
said, Led you to Duncan,” clearly suggests an unwritten scene between 
the two in which they discussed further the dagger of the mind. As al- 
ready indicated above, with reference to Macbeth’s ‘‘We will speak fur- 
ther,”** there are in this play numerous instances of scenes deftly sug- 
gested—to sound deep overtones of meaning in characterization and 
action—but purposely left unwritten,™ to keep tense the movement of 
the play. If any further scene between Lady Macbeth and Macbeth is 
to be predicated on the sleep-walking passage, it was in all probability 
not a scene written and then lost or omitted, but one of these unwritten 
scenes, 
ALWIN THALER 


University of Tennessee 


% T have discussed this subject more fully in Shakspere’s Silences, pp. 48-54. 

33 See above, n. 9. 

*% Among other unwritten scenes in Macbeth I may mention: (1) Macbeth’s inquiries 
concerning the witches (1. v.); (2) two scenes between him and the murderers of Banquo 
(“This I made good to you in our last conference” and “I’ll come to you anon”’—a11. i. 
79, 139); (3) a scene between him and the murderers of Lady Macduff (rv. i. 155); (4) 
Duncan’s sending forth largess; (5) the doctor’s double watch before the Sleep-walking. 
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XLVII 
A RE-EVALUATION OF VANBRUGH 


ANBRUGH’S position in the history of drama has never been ade- 

quately defined. He and his successor, Farquhar,’ have suffered 
more than any other dramatists of their period from the ill effects of 
biassed criticism, which has viewed their work solely in the light of a 
particular tradition, the Comedy of Manners; and the resulting de- 
formity, caused by the failure of their work to fit the mould, is con- 
demned by the very critics who have produced it. They have recognized 
that the work of Vanbrugh is no longer typically of the Comedy of 
Manners genre, but they have neglected to analyze the difference in an 
individual study, and have contented themselves with regarding as 
inferior any divergences or deviations from the accepted Comedy of 
Manners norm. These deviations, moreover, have been taken to point 
toward sentimental comedy, and Vanbrugh, having been dubbed a 
“transition” figure, has suffered the penalty of “not belonging.” 

A brief review of Vanbrugh’s position in the eyes of his more recent 
critics reveals no uniformity of approach and, consequently, the greatest 
disagreement in the evaluation of his achievement and contribution. 
On one point only are they all in accord: Vanbrugh marks the decline of 
the Comedy of Manners from the pinnacle of perfection to which Con- 
greve had exalted it; but on the question of the direction that decline was 
to take, critical harmony becomes again a discord. Nothing more clearly 
illustrates the confusion of critical judgment resulting from conflicting 
methods of approach than the observation that each commentator ve- 
hemently contradicts the other in awarding the palm to The Relapse, 
The Provok’d Wife, or the unfinished Journey to London, as his unques- 
tioned masterpiece. 

Palmer, the first critic of importance to devote a study exclusively to 
the Comedy of Manners, has set up a norm for the genre, from which, 
in his opinion, any deviation is a demonstration of inferiority or of in- 
capacity to achieve either the method or the result. His analysis of the 
nature of the type would be excellent, were it not that, aside from the 
plays of Etherege and perhaps Wycherley’s Country Wife, a true 
Comedy of Manners, which admits no emotion whatever, would be 


1 Attempts have been made of late, notably by Professor L. A. Strauss (Belles Lettres 
Series, 1914) and W. Archer (Mermaid Series, and in The Old Drama and the New, 1926) 
to divorce Farquhar from the company of his fellows in the Comedy of Manners, with a 
resulting intensification of condemnatory emphasis against Congreve, Wycherley, and 
Vanbrugh. 
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difficult to find. Congreve’s The Way of the World, Palmer’s perfect 
example of the type, deviates from it in the character of Mrs. Marwood, 
to mention only one flagrant instance. The following definition may, 
however, be accepted as the quintessence of the Comedy of Manners? 


The comic drama of the Restoration rested upon a comic treatment of sex. It 
depended for its effect upon the elimination of passion. Comic treatment is treat- 
ment in a dry light. The heart of the matter lies in the epigram of Walpole that 
life is a comedy to the man who thinks, a tragedy to the man who feels. The 
swelling of human passion and the clash of emotion may for the spectators at a 
play be either comic or tragic. If the author has presented them so that the 
audience is invited to look upon them at a distance, if he makes his appeal to 
the intelligence, rather than to the sympathy of his hearers, he is making the 
comic appeal. 


But Palmer enters upon more treacherous ground when he attempts to 
analyze and explain the nature of deviations from his norm. He wholly 
over-emphasizes, for example, the influence and importance of Jeremy 
Collier in accounting for the change so clearly discernible in the tone 
of Vanbrugh, even though he is forced to remember that Vanbrugh’s 
two complete original plays, The Relapse and The Provok’d Wife, were 
written before that dyspeptic divine chose to fumigate the stage in his 
peculiarly noisome fashion. There is no such division of literary history 
as a post-Collier period, and Palmer makes a grave mistake in attribut- 
ing to the influence of the Puritanical would-be reformers of the stage 
those elements in Vanbrugh which spring rather from the soil of his own 
personality and changed outlook upon certain phases of the life about 
him. Palmer is right, however, in contending that there is far more emo- 
tion in Vanbrugh than there had been in his more impersonal predeces- 
sors; it remains to be seen whether that emotion is genuine human feeling 
or the falsification of nature which we call sentimentalism, and it remains 
also to be discovered whether Vanbrugh knew what he was about or was 
unaware of any purpose and incapable of understanding his own de- 
parture from accepted tradition. 

The question would be answered in the negative by Dobrée, who is 
still too much preoccupied with the traditional elements of the Comedy 
of Manners to be able to view with impartial judgment the distinctively 
different elements in Vanbrugh:* 

He accepted . . . the conventions of his time, but altered, and it must be con- 


fessed, spoiled them. He never saw what the others were at, nor knew what he 
was doing. 


2 J. Palmer, The Comedy of Manners (1913), p. 139. 
3 B. Dobrée, Restoration Comedy: 1660-1720 (1924), p. 153. 
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A summary dismissal which inclines one to the view that Dobrée was 
not quite certain what he was about when he penned it. 

In another appraisal, though less concerned with the desire to achieve 
a dubious antithetical brilliance, Dobrée again reiterates that Vanbrugh‘ 


had no peculiar vision, and thus his plays can add nothing either to our knowl- 
edge of life, or to our aesthetic experience. He presented life as he saw it, but he 
saw it no differently from the hundred and one other people with whom he daily 
mingled. Thus if there is no vinegar in his comedies, neither is there any salt. 
He never for a moment took his audiences away from the life they saw around 
them (except in a few passages, especially in his first comedy, that approach 
burlesque), nor did he show it from any particular angle. He probably took his 
comedies no more seriously or strenuously than he took life; both were for him a 
matter of easy adaptation, a little rough and tumble, and a great deal of good 
luck. 


Dobrée concedes, therefore, a certain realistic fidelity to life, but denies 
Vanbrugh the achievement of any distinctive contribution. 

Perry’s judgment is conditioned by his exclusive interest in a shadowy 
indefinable something which he calls the “Comic Spirit,” and which 
leads him to approach the Restoration dramatists, not through an at- 
tempt to understand the purpose of each and the extent to which his 
achievement attained the end he intended, but rather through a pre- 
conceived absolute standard—the measuring-rod of the Comic Spirit. 
He, too, therefore, condemns, without understanding, those elements in 
Vanbrugh which were distinctive and original 


Vanbrugh is, no doubt, more human in his outlook than Congreve, his atmos- 
phere is fresher and more natural, but by the same token his feelings sometimes 
interfere with the comic sense of detachment necessary to his art. He has probed 
beneath the surface of things, as Congreve never did, but in so doing, he has for- 
feited many an honest laugh for the sake of a kindly and sympathetic, and some- 
times even an emotionally false touch of nature. 


It becomes necessary at this point to reconsider the frequent applica- 
tion of the term sentimental to Vanbrugh, and to make the attempt to 
distinguish clearly between elements of common sense and of emotional 
falsification. Sentimentalism in comedy is essentially an optimistic 
falsification of human nature by exalting a standard of impeccable but 
conventional morality which the audience, moved to tears by the con- 
templation of virtue in distress, rendered “sensible” through the emo- 
tions of pity and admiration, is to emulate. The classic early example of 
sentimentalism in the heyday of the Comedy of Manners is the con- 
cluding act of Colley Cibber’s Love’s Last Shift (1696). Vanbrugh’s 


* Ibid., p. 152. 5 H. T. Perry, The Comic Spirit in Restoration Drama (1925), p. 90. 
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general attitude was certainly antagonistic to this absurd portrayal of 
the reformative power of virtue in reclaiming a confirmed rake, and The 
Relapse was his answer to it. But while there is agreement concerning 
Vanbrugh’s adherence in the main to true comedy (the comedy of 
laughter), those critics, who view the expression of any hearty common 
sense attitude toward the more serious aspects of life as an intrusion of 
emotion into the divinely unemotional realm of the Comedy of Manners, 
apply “sentimental” indiscriminately to Cibber, Steele, and Vanbrugh. 

Certain fundamental attitudes of Vanbrugh must he clearly com- 
prehended before the essential distinctions between a common-sense, an 
idealistic, and a sentimental point of view can be legitimately made. 
Vanbrugh’s attitude toward women, for example, once understood, 
will afford a clue to the interpretation of many passages which have 
been the subject of endless debate on their alleged sentimentalism. 

As Bernbaum pointed out, the so-called reformation of Worthy in 
The Relapse is immediately followed by a typical Restoration proviso: 
“How long this influence may last, Heaven knows; but in this moment of 
my purity, I could on her own terms accept her heart” (v, 4). Any man, 
we feel, may be allowed his ‘moment of purity.” The soliloquy, as a 
whole, however, is an important indication of the nature of Vanbrugh’s 
attitude toward women: 





Worthy (Solus). Sure there’s divinity about her! And sh’ as dispensed some por- 
tion on’t to me. For what but now was the wild flame of love, or (to dissect that 
specious term) the vile, the gross desires of flesh and blood, is in a moment 
turned to adoration. The coarser appetite of nature’s gone, and ’tis, methinks, 
the food of angels I require. How long this influence may last, heaven knows; but 
in this moment of my purity, I could on her own terms accept her heart. Yes, 
lovely woman! I can accept it. For now ’tis doubly worth my care. Your charms 
are much increased, since thus adorned. When truth’s extorted from us, then 
we own the robe of virtue is a graceful habit (v, 4). 


6 E. Bernbaum, in The Drama of Sensibility, (1925), definitely places Vanbrughin the earlier 
tradition of true comedy: ‘‘Immediately after the appearance of sentimental comedy, its 
conception of human nature was attacked by Sir John Vanbrugh’s The Relapse, in which 
Loveless and Amanda were represented from the comic point of view. Vanbrugh would 
have been a thoroughly consistent upholder of the traditional standard, if he had not in- 
troduced in his play an episode in which a lover of Amanda, repulsed by her, speaks in a 
seriously penitent strain; but the passage is brief, and does not defeat the author’s pur- 
pose, which was to cast a doubt upon the perfection of Amanda and the perfectibility of 
Loveless.” (p. 77). In a note, Bernbaum adds: “It should be noted, however, that im- 
mediately after his penitent mood, the lover remarks: ‘How long this influence may last, 
Heaven knows.’ (Note 2, p. 77). Bernbaum distinguishes Vanbrugh from the sentimental- 
ists on the basic difference in their attitudes toward human nature; Vanbrugh upholds 
the orthodox view of the frailty of human nature, while the sentimentalist exalts the no- 
bility and perfectibility of human nature. 
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The language, it must be admitted, is more than a little tainted with the 
emotional extravagance which we associate with sentimentalism, but 
the code Worthy is enunciating, and to which Vanbrugh himself no doubt 
subscribed, is a common-sense and not a false idealization of a particular 
woman. In other words, though the enjoyment of wenching and the 
seductior of ladies who thus far had retained their reputations was a 
gentlema | amusement and a necessary initiation to the state of man- 
hood, yet to the woman who retained her chastity in the face of his ar- 
dent attack, the most licentious rake paid tribute. And above this, Van- 
brugh was capable of conceiving of an ideal in love (an ideal which his 
own late and satisfied marriage seems to indicate his having waited for 
and attained). His most disillusioned rakes, who are more aware of the 
faults of women than they are of their own, who perceive clearly the 
rarity of a happy marriage or of a woman capable of making one, can 
still say of one particular woman, as Vanbrugh did of his wife, “She’s 
special good.””? 

To Heartfree’s despairing plea for advice, in The Provok’d Wife: 
“Shall I marry—or die a maid?” (v, 5), Constant first retorts the usual 
Restoration formula, but his final judgment is an expression of that 
idealism which would have been utterly foreign to the nature of a Horner 
or a Dorimant, but which, handled by Vanbrugh, seems perfectly con- 
sonant with the nature of his brand of rake. 


Const. Why faith, Heartfree, matrimony is like an army going to engage. 
Love’s the forlorn hope, which is soon cut off; the marriage-knot is the main 
body, which may stand buff a long time; and repentance is the rear-guard, which 
rarely gives ground as long as the main battle has a being. 

Heart. Conclusion then; you advise me to whore on, as you do. 

Const. That’s not concluded yet. For tho’ marriage be a lottery in which there 
are a wondrous many blanks; yet there is one inestimable lot, in which the only 
heaven on earth is written. Would your kind fate but guide your hand to that, 
tho’ I were wrapt in all that luxury itself ‘could clothe me with, I still should 
envy you. . 

‘Heart. And justly too: for to be capable of loving one, doubtless is better than 
to possess a thousand. But how far that capacity’s in me, alas I know not (v, 4). 


That last sceptical touch is Heartfree’s almost intuitive defence against 
the charges of undue sentimentalism which have been leveled at him. 

The most direct description of the ideal mate—temperate, reason- 
able, sensible, possessing chiefly those virtues the lack of which had been 
the cause of domestic infelicity as Vanbrugh had observed it—is placed 


7 Letter to Tonson, June 18, 1722, no. 139. Dobrée and Webb, edd., The Complete W orks 
of Sir John Vanbrugh (1927), tv, 146. 
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in the mouth of Sir Charles, in A Journey to London. He is a man of wide 
experience with women and with the rest of the world, convinced that 
most women, including his friend’s wife, Lady Arabella, are not worth 
the expense of a sigh or a sleepless night, and intelligently aware that 
technical chastity is a vastly over-emphasized commodity, but he too 
has met the one woman whose sober intelligence and good sense might 
conceivably make the state of matrimony more than endurable: 


Sir Charles (to Lord Loverule) . . . know at least, I have so much of my early 
folly left, to think, there’s yet one woman fit to make a wife of: How far such a 
one can answer the charms of a mistress, marry’d men are silent in, . . . for that, 
I’d take my chance; but could she make a home easy to her partner, by letting 
him find there a cheerful companion, an agreeable intimate, a useful assistant, 
a faithful friend, and (in its time, perhaps) a tender mother, such change of life 
from what I lead seems not unwise to think of (11, 1). 


Recognizing this basic fact, that Vanbrugh repeatedly visualizes an 
ideal woman, one may formulate a more reliable criterion for the ap- 
plication or rejection of the term sentimental to those passages which 
relate to this conception. Tom Fashion, for example, has been accused 
of sentimentalism for enunciating what we have come to recognize as a 
fairly sound observation: “I think no woman is worth money that will 
take money,” (Relapse, 111, 1), upon which the following conversation 
ensues between himself and Lord Foppington: 


Fashion. Why, is it possible you can value a woman that’s to be bought? 
Lord Fop. Prithee, why not as well as a padnag? 
Fashion. Because a woman has a heart to dispose of; a horse has none (11, 1), 


When one accepts the fact that Vanbrugh takes his women more 
seriously than Congreve, for all the wit with which he endowed Milla- 
mant, took her; that such women as Lady Brute possess intelligence, 
common sense, and emotion; that Vanbrugh, though painting realisti- 
cally the follies and foibles of most women, frequently conceives of one 
ideal woman—why, then, should we doubt that Tom is speaking sin- 
cerely, and Vanbrugh through him, in asserting that a “woman has a 
heart to dispose of?” So long as there is no falsity in the characterization 
of the person speaking, and the sentiment expressed is not ridiculously 
ennobled beyond human approach, but is instead recognizably legiti- 
mate, there can be no charge of sentimentalism. It isa grave mistake to 
set up as a norm a flippantly witty attitude toward life and to condemn 
as sentimental anything which deviates from it. Vanbrugh’s atmosphere 
is admittedly different from Congreve’s. He did not set out to present 
sex-antagonism at its wittiest and in the “driest” light, removed from 
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the emotion which conceivably accompanied sex in life. He permitted 
his heroes to use the word “heart” without apology because they were 
beginning to think in different terms from those of Horner. This is differ- 
ent from the Comedy of Manners, as Palmer defines it, but that it is 
necessarily inferior does not follow. Vanbrugh was not falsifying the 
picture; both Tom and Lord Foppington are thoroughly in character. 
Though Tom is capable of conceiving a woman’s possessing a heart, Fop- 
pington is as typically Restoration in outlook: 

Lord Fop. Look you, Tam, of all things that belang to a woman, I have an 
aversion to her heart. Far when once a woman has given you her heart, you can 
never get rid of the rest of her bady (1m, 1). 


Again, Tom experiences a “qualm of conscience” in bringing himself 
to accede to Coupler’s proposed method of tricking his brother. That he 
has a conscience at all distinguishes him immediately from the ordinary 
Restoration rake. Lory’s attitude is far the more usual of the two, and, 
if Palmer’s criterion be right—and the impersonal, unfeeling spirit of 
the Comedy of Manners is the perfection of comedy—then Lory is 
superior dramatically to Tom Fashion. In his way, Lory is an exceed- 
ingly effective creation, a worthy addition to the long line of clever 
Restoration servants, who can pimp for their masters and dress them 
with equal facility, but Tom’s divergences from the Restoration type 
do not lessen the effectiveness of his character portrayal. A conscience 
need not damn a man—particularly when it is so easily cast overboard 
to save the plot ! The intrusion of feeling, common sense, and human com- 
passion do not destroy comic effectiveness. An appeal to the emotions as 
well as to the intellect of an audience is not destructive of the comic 
spirit. The success of the achievement depends on the consistency and 
degree of effectiveness of the presentation. 

How successful is the achievement of Vanbrugh from the point of 
view of dramatic artistry? Sentiment or feeling is avowedly difficult to 
handle and particularly dangerous in the field of comedy, but the whole 
tradition of the English stage is against its exclusion. Palmer divorces it 
wholly from the precincts of the Comedy of Manners and in so doing 
condemns what he considers the wanton intrusion of passion, limiting 
his restriction fortunately to the “comedy of sex:” “So soon as the 
comedy of sex becomes in any degree impassionate, then it must pass 
either into tragedy or into pornographic excitement.””® His interpretation 
of Vanbrugh’s treatment of sex, however, exaggerates the element of 
personal passion, fails to distinguish between the attitude of character 
and author, and, most important of all, judges him wholly by the stand- 


§ Palmer, op. cit., p. 139. 
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ards of a type of comedy to which Vanbrugh himself made no attempt to 
conform, in the rigid sense of slavish imitation. And if it be true that 
Vanbrugh’s supposedly passionate treatment of adultery “killed the 
comedy of sex for the English theatre,’’® had he nothing to substitute, no 
discernible purpose of his own to achieve, except to make “the breach 
whereby Farquhar entered in and destroyed the citadel?’’!° In the Berin- 
thia—Loveless seduction scene, moreover, which Palmer singles out for 
condemnation, Vanbrugh is not treating sex in other than the traditional 
comic manner. He is no more “luscious” than he is obtrusively moraliz- 
ing. It is true, of course, that the satirical “relapse” motif of Loveless 
motivates the scene, but in its actual presentation, Vanbrugh derives as 
much fun as did his audience, or Wycherley in Horner’s china scene, or 
Farquhar in Archer’s unfortunately interrupted seduction of Mrs. Sullen. 

The contradictory estimates of Vanbrugh’s work are traceable to a 
lack of comprehension of his aims. The purpose of this study is to con- 
sider the three original plays of Vanbrugh as the expression of an in- 
dividuality, certain aspects of which are a distinct divergence from the 
tone and outlook of his predecessors, and to reevaluate his achievement 
and dramatic limitations in the light of his own comic method. Van- 
brugh’s purpose in comedy, despite his assertion to the contrary in the 
Vindication, was no doubt primarily to entertain; in his first two plays 
at least, he was in no sense a moral crusader, upholding either the con- 
ventional Christian code or championing a radical system of new social 
values; but his attitude toward the life of his time, reflected in his plays, 
nevertheless presents a distinct difference from that of Etherege and Con- 
greve, on the one hand, or Cibber and Steele, on the other. In Vanbrugh, 
and later in Farquhar, we begin to find a new approach toward comedy. 
The completely impersonal aloofness of the typical Comedy of Manners 
school, which exploits every situation to the utmost solely for its comic 
possibilities, has been transmuted by a generous-hearted personality into 
a more rational and sympathetic treatment of certain aspects of the life 
which Vanbrugh knew. In particular, Vanbrugh’s plays reveal a per- 
sistent interest in two social problems with which his intimate knowledge 
of upper-class society must have rendered him thoroughly familiar: the 
predicament of the younger brother, due to the operation of the law of 
primogeniture, and the problem of marital incompatibility, which seems 
to have had especial fascination for him. Vanbrugh’s presentation is 
sympathetic, rational, and sustained, rather than indifferent, impersonal, 
and incidental, as is the case with the typical dramatists of the Comedy of 
Manners. This essential difference will become more apparent through 
a detailed discussion of his three original plays. 


* Ibid., p. 224. 10 Tbid., p. 241. 
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On the authority of Colley Cibber," we know that Vanbrugh had al- 
ready practically completed The Provok’d Wife before he wrote The 
Relapse,” as a reply to the excessive sentimentalism of Loveless’ reform 
in Love’s Last Shift. After the success of The Relapse, he was induced by 
Lord Hallifax to revise his earlier play and present it at the theatre in 
Lincoln’s Inn-Fields the following year (1697). Since, however, The 
Relapse was presented earlier and has traditionally been considered his 
first complete play, and was undoubtedly the starting-point of his 
theatrical fame, it may be considered first, though it must be borne in 
mind that, before he had seen Love’s Last Shift, Vanbrugh was already 
interested in a rational approach to the problem of marital incompatibil- 
ity and had treated it in an original play. 

The Relapse, written in six weeks, is composed of two plots, one of 
which is a sequel to the Loveless—Amanda story of Cibber’s play, the 
other an original addition by Vanbrugh. Vanbrugh retained four char- 
acters: Loveless, the reformed husband; Amanda, the wife, with an ex- 
alted sense of conventional virtue; Sir Novelty Fashion, raised to the 
peerage as Lord Foppington’; and Worthy, whose character and position 
in the plot, however, are no longer the same. He is now merely a gentle- 
man of the town, attempting to seduce Amanda, not an elder brother at- 
tempting to crash the lawful but obstructed gates of matrimony. The 
changes which Vanbrugh introduced in situation and characterization 
are significant in illuminating our understanding of his new approach. 

In Love’s Last Shift, the two brothers, the Elder and the Younger 
Worthy, are friends, who coéperate with each other in a scheme to ob- 
tain the two heiresses, Narcissa and Hillaria. The younger has run 
through his small inheritance and is dependent upon his elder brother, 
who is sympathetic to his needs and provides for him, in return for the 
younger’s help in the elder’s matrimonial design. Moreover, the elder 
Worthy conspires to make it possible for his younger brother to attain 
the heiress who is to make his fortune. The situation is presented in a 
nutshell in a dialogue between Loveless and the younger Worthy: 


Loveless. Live! How dost thou live? Thou art but a younger brother, I take it. 
Y. Worthy. Oh, very well, sir, though, faith, my father left me but three 
thousand pounds, one of which I gave for a place at court that I still enjoy; the 
other two are gone after pleasure, as thou sayest. But besides this, I am supplied 
by the continual bounty of an indulgent brother; now I am loath to load his good 


1 See An A pology for the Life of Colley Cibber, p. 114. 
12 Leslie Hotson (in The Commonwealth and Restoration Stage, 1928) has unearthed a list 
of plays seen by Lady Penelope Morley from 6 November, 1696, to 9 June, 1701, which 


_ reveals that The Relapse was first produced in November and not December, 1696. 
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nature too much, and therefore have e’en thought fit, like the rest of my raking 
brotherhood, to purge out my wild humors with matrimony. By the way, I have 
taken care to see the dose well sweetened with a swinging portion (1, 1). 


The effects of the law of primogeniture on the position of the younger 
brother as a dependent are thus clearly stated, but Cibber represents the 
relationship of the brothers as wholly amicable and mutually coépera- 
tive; there is no suggestion of a problem. In The Relapse, the whole treat- 
ment takes an entirely different turn; the younger brother plot assumes 
equal prominence with the Loveless—Amanda situation; and its treat- 
ment becomes significant as an indication of those sympathies of Van- 
brugh which were to attain major importance in all three of his plays. 

Vanbrugh has combined the elder brother with the fop, Sir Novelty 
Fashion, transferring Worthy to the Loveless—Amanda plot, and cre- 
ating Tom Fashion as the younger brother. Sir Novelty, reincarnated 
as Lord Foppington, is no longer the conventional fop as he appears in 
Cibber; his lordship is an original and superbly successful dramatic 
creation. There is a distinction to be recognized, however, between a 
dramatically effective character from the point of view of artistry, and 
character in the sense of personality, considered in relation to the plot 
and to the other persons in it. Lord Foppington, therefore, though the 
most distinguished fop in the history of Restoration comedy, is, as a 
person, and particularly as an elder brother, a philosophical renegade. 
He is delightful to the audience but he is salt and pepper on the wounds 
of pecuniary insufficiency which afflict his younger brother. His heart is 
“4 la glace”; Tom’s appeals are, consequently, absolutely unavailing. 
Foppington’s self-revealing conversational gift is thoroughly entertain- 
ing, but the plot situations which his nature produces are treated with a 
sufficient undercurrent of seriousness to keep the sympathies of the 
audience with young Tom. Vanbrugh has deliberately changed the rela- 
tionship of the two brothers, chiefly through altering the character of the 
elder, so that animosity may ensue, and the plot may hinge on the 
brothers’ working against, not with, each other. 

Lord Foppington combines foppery to the ultimate degree of per- 
fection with an utter disregard of his younger brother’s necessities and 
claims. He is completely indifferent, not to say antagonistic, to young 
Fashion, who, being as much of a rake as young Worthy in Love’s Last 
Shift, has run through his small inheritance as rapidly as he. Being a 
younger brother, he has no further claim to the income from his father’s 
estate, which, according to the law of primogeniture, has been inherited 
by the eldest son. Tom is therefore wholly dependent on the bounty of 
Lord Foppington, which, if refused, must reduce him either to beggary, 
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or the necessity of pursuing a rich wife, or working for a living—the 
latter being a solution which no gentleman of the day could contemplate 
with equanimity, or, indeed, contemplate in any frame of mind. There 
is one other alternative, which, as a matter of fact, Foppington does sug- 
gest to him—that of taking a purse. This means of recuperating his 
furtunes does not attract Tom either, and, when every appeal to his 
brother’s generosity or sense of justice has failed, he seizes the only other 
opportunity which presents itself, the outwitting of his elder brother by 
capturing the latter’s bride-to-be, an heiress, of course. 

A detailed analysis of Vanbrugh’s method of treatment will reveal 
more clearly the essential difference between the presentation of the 
younger brother situation in the two plays. Far more space is given 
to the presentation of the predicament of young Fashion in his poverty, 
a situation which in Cibber really does not exist, for the younger Worthy 
is “supplied by the continual bounty of an indulgent brother.” Our first 
introduction to Tom is the scene in which he is forced to pawn his port- 
mantle in order to pay the waterman. Lory, his servant, depicts his pre- 
dicament eloquently: 


Lory. So.—Now, sir, I hope you'll own yourself a happy man, you have out- 
lived all your cares. 

Fashion. How so, sir? 

Lory. Why, you have nothing left to take care of (1, 2). 


But Tom’s reply indicates the necessity of the course he must pursue: 
“Yes, sirrah, I have myself and you to take care of still.” Lory suggests 
the only possible course of action—wheedling his elder brother into re- 
deeming his annuity—but Tom’s pride, or perhaps his anticipatory 
realization of the utter uselessness of applying to Lord Foppington, 
makes him assert that he will “neither wheedle him, nor starve”; he’ll 
join the army. Lory points out, “You can’t take the oaths; you are a 
Jacobite”; but Tom is willing to compromise with his conscience. Lory 
finds still another objection: “The army alone will be but a scanty main- 
tenance for a person of your generosity,” and recommends his appeal 
to his brother again. Tom, struggling between the conflicting claims of 
pride and need, balks repeatedly at the prospect of having to flatter his 
coxcomb of a brother, but finally capitulates: 


Fashion. What wouldst thou have me say to him? 

Lory. Say nothing to him, apply yourself to his favorites, speak to his periwig, 
his cravat, his feather, his snuff-box, and when you are well with them—desire 
him to lend you a thousand pounds. I’ll engage you'll prosper. 


Tom flings off the stage with: “ ‘Sdeath and furies! why was that cox- 
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comb thrust into the world before me? O Fortune! Fortune !—thou art 
a bitch, by Gad.’”# (1, 2). 

Tom, unfortunately for his downright honesty—that is, his inability 
to flatter—arrives at his brother’s at a most inopportune moment: Lord 
Foppington is being prepared by his brigade of beautifiers for the daily 
conquest of the ladies in particular and the world in general. His welcome 
is as non-committal and condescending as Tom had anticipated. Tom is 
presented sympathetically; Foppington is an affected coxcomb; and, 
what is even worse from the point of view of his younger brother, so 
thoroughly in love with his coxcombry that, according to Tom, he has 
deliberately “ruined his estate to buy a title, that he may be a fool of the 
first rate” (1, 3). The natures of the two brothers render them utterly 
incompatible: Tom aggressively independent, Foppington obviously to 
be moved only by skilful flattery, of which no one was ever more incap- 
able than young Fashion. 

Lord Foppington cannot be troubled even for “‘a quarter of an hour’s 
audience”’ and leaves for the “House of Lards’’ with the condescending 
observation to Tom, who has asked whether he may meet him at 
Lacket’s: “That I’m afraid mayn’t be so praper; for the lards I com- 
monly eat with, are people of a nice conversation, and you know, Tam, 
your education has been a little at large.” As he makes his exit with his 
attendant equipage, he flings over his shoulder, in his best affected man- 
ner, “‘Dear Tam, I’m glad to see thee in England, stap my vitals!” Tom 
is too closely concerned in the matter to be able to enjoy as the audience 
does, the superb nonchalance of the man, the brilliant, dramatically ef- 
fective portraiture; he can feel only the complete indifference to his own 
needs and exclaim futilely: “Hell and furies! is this to be borne?’”’—and 
even philosophical Lory is moved to comment, “Faith, sir, I could al- 
most have given him a knock o’ th’ pate myself” (1, 3). 

At this point, Tom is almost ready to shift for himself in the only way 
remaining to him—some form of trickery: “ ’Tis enough; I will now show 
thee the excess of my passion by being very calm. Come, Lory, lay your 
loggerhead to mine, and in cool blood let us contrive his destruction.” 
But when Coupler, that incorrigible match-making bawd, appears upon 
the scene, with his proposition that Tom steal Miss Hoyden for his bride 
under her father’s nose, by impersonating his brother at Sir Tunbelly’s 
country house, he cannot quite bring himself to practice the deception, 


18 His vehment ejaculation has hit the core of the situation, but so amusingly that his 
predicament produces only laughter. Be it remembered, that this is still the comedy of 
laughter and not of tears. The audience is not supposed to be moved either to intellectual 
cogitation or to sympathetic lachrymosity. 
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and determines to make one last effort to find his brother in a more tract- 
able mood and appeal to his sense of fair play and common humanity. 
He actually experiences a “qualm of conscience,” to the horror of Lory, 
who foresees starvation if he persists in entertaining so burdensome a 
guest. His scruples remain with him long enough to hold him to the fol- 
lowing program, enunciated in his final ultimatum: 


No, my conscience shan’t starve me neither. But thus far I will hearken to it; 
before I execute this project, I’ll try my brother to the bottom, I’ll speak to him 
with the temper of a philosopher; my reasons (though they press him home) 
shall yet be clothed with so much modesty, not one of all the truths they urge 
shall be so naked to offend his sight. If he has yet so much humanity about him as 
to assist me (though with a moderate aid), I’ll drop my project at his feet, and 
show him I can do for him much more than what I ask he’d do for me. This one 
conclusive trial of him I resolve to make (1, 3). 


In the last interview in which he appeals to his brother’s generosity, 
Tom tries to be as conciliatingly pleasant as possible, but Lord Fopping- 
ton is incorrigibly witty, incorrigibly adamant as far as money is con- 
cerned, and supremely the master of a sangfroid which renders him im- 
pervious to the assaults of either reason or verbal violence. 


Fashion. Brother, though I know to talk to you of business (especially of 
money) is a theme not quite so entertaining to you as that of the ladies, my neces- 
sities are such, I hope you'll have patience to hear me. 

Lord Fop. The greatness of your necessities, Tam, is the worst argument in the 
world for your being patiently heard. I do believe you are going to make me a 
very good speech, but, strike me dumb! It has the worst beginning of any speech 
I have heard this twelvemonth. 

Fashion. I’m very sorry you think so. 

Lord Fop. I do believe thou art. But come, let’s know thy affair quickly; far 
’tis a new play, and I shall be so rumpled and squeezed with pressing through the 
crawd, to get to my servant, the women will think I have lain all night in my 
clothes. 

Fashion. Why, then, (that I may not be the author of so great a misfortune) 
my case in a word is this. The necessary expenses of my travels have so much 
exceeded the wretched income of my annuity, that I have been forced to mort- 
gage it for five hundred pounds, which is spent; so that unless you are so kind to 
assist me in redeeming it, I know no remedy but to go take a purse. 

Lord Fop. Why, faith, Tam—to give you my sense of the thing, I do think 
taking a purse the best remedy in the world; for if you succeed, you are relieved 
that way; if you are taken—you are relieved t’other. 

Fashion. I’m glad to see you are in so pleasant a humor. I hope I shall find 
the effects on’t. 

Lord Fop. Why, do you then really think it a reasonable thing I should give 
you five hundred paunds? 
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Fashion. I do not ask it as a due, brother, I am willing to receive it as a favour. 

Lord Fop. Thau art willing to receive it anyhaw, strike me speechless! But 
these are damned times to give money in: Taxes are so great, repairs so exorbi- 
tant, tenants such rogues, and periwigs so dear, that the devil take me, I’m 
reduced to that extremity in my cash, I have been farced to retrench in that one 
article of sweet pawder, till I have braught it dawn to five guineas a manth. 
Naw judge, Tam, whether I can spare you five hundred paunds? 

Fashion. If you can’t, I must starve, that’s all. (Aside.) Damn him! 

Lord Fop. All I can say is, you should have been a better husband. 

Fashion. ’Oons, if you can’t live upon five thousand a year, how do you think 
I should do’t upon two hundred? 

Lord Fop. Don’t be in a passion, Tam; far passion is the most unbecoming 
thing in the warld—to the face. Look you, I don’t love to say anything to you 
to make you melancholy; but upon this occasion I must take leave to put you 
in mind, that a running horse does require more attendance than a coach-horse. 
Nature has made some difference ’twixt you and I. 

Fashion. Yes, she has made you older. (A side.) Pox take her! (m1, 1). 


Foppington’s maddening nonchalance and unconquerable egotism— 
even the jibe that he is the “prince of coxcombs” provokes no more than 
the dignified boast: “Sir, I am praud of being at the head of so prevailing 
a party” finally destroy the last vestige of Tom’s heroic restraint, and, 
having exhausted his last hope, he ejaculates: “And now, conscience, I 
defy thee!” (111, 1). He is ready to use his wits to gain him a fortune at the 
expense of the brother who has refused him a meagre competence, though 
he has sacrificed his pride to obtain it. The plot is thus made to turn upon 
the efforts of a younger brother to retrieve at the expense of the elder 
the fortune to which the latter has refused to help him. Once through Sir 
Tunbelly’s guard of blunderbusses and scythes and arrived at the more- 
than-willing Hoyden, Tom has little difficulty (with his and Lory’s wits 
to command) in contracting a secret marriage, witnessed by the nurse 
and the Chaplain, Bull. No sooner has the knot been tied and Bull’s 
pious blessing invoked upon the fruitful soil they are to cultivate, than 
Lory arrives with the disconcerting news that Foppington has unexpect- 
edly appeared at the gates. 

In the ensuing scenes, Vanbrugh has sacrificed nothing to a thesis or 
to propaganda. He gives Lord Foppington his due throughout. Nothing 
can be more exquisitely refined, more thoroughly consistent, that the 
“philasaphical” attitude of this “peer of the realm” throughout the 
trying situation in which he finds himself. Nowhere is consistency of 
characterization sacrificed to the emphasizing of a moral purpose. Lord 
Foppington, on his release from the dog-kennel, whither he had been 
remitted for safe-keeping, is still in character, still the quintessence of 
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the super-gentleman, and still “a la glace” toward that rascal, Tom, whom 
he would, if he could, commit to jail, “‘stap my vitals!” (iv, 5). 

Hoyden, having married two husbands, is in a quandary whether to 
stick by the elder brother or the younger. The question of a title and 
money mean much to the innocent young lady from the country, but a 
little sophisticated advice from her nurse decides her in favor of the 
younger, by reasoning which Vanbrugh repeats in The Provok’d Wife: 


Nurse. One don’t know but as much may fall to your share with the younger 
as with the elder. For though these lords have a power of wealth indeed, yet, as 
I have heard say, they give it all to their sluts and trulls, who joggle it about in 
their coaches, with a murrain to ’em! whilst your madam sits sighing, and wish- 
ing, and knotting, and crying, dnd has not a spare half-crown to buy her a 
Practice of Piety (v, 5). 


The fickle but practical-minded Hoyden is therefore ready to shift hus- 
bands when Tom puts in an unrequested and unwelcome appearance at 
his brother’s wedding festivities. Foppington greets him with, ‘““Thau 
art the impudentest fellow that Nature has yet spawned into the warld, 
strike me speechless!’’ (v, 5). No demonstration of brotherly feeling at 
any stage enters into Lord Foppington’s relationship with Tom and no 
one expects it; it would be quite out of character for Foppington to 
feel anything for any one except himself. In keeping with the comic spirit 
of the conclusion, however, he resigns himself outwardly to his fate, and 
permits his brother to enjoy his victory (particularly since he loses only 
a questionable bride of “‘a nice marality” by the bargain). He dons his 
most “philasaphical air” as the ‘‘most becoming thing in the warld to 
the face of a person of quality,’ and announces aloud: ““Dear Tam, since 
things are thus fallen aut, prithee give me leave to wish thee jay; I do 
it de bon coeur, strike me dumb! You have married a woman beautiful 
in her person, charming in her airs, prudent in her canduct, canstant in 
her inclinations, and of a nice marality, split my windpipe!” But, after 
all, it is Tom who has the victor’s last word: “Your lordship may keep 
up your spirits with your grimace if you please; I shall support mine with 
this lady, and two thousand pounds a year’”’ (v, 5). 

This is the first occasion in Restoration comedy in which the predica- 
ment of the younger brother is presented as a problem and awarded so 
important a position in a play. It is no longer merely the subject for an 
occasional witticism, which had been flippantly referred to or exploited 
solely for its comic possibilities all through Restoration comedy, or which 
Cibber had treated with no comprehension of its unhappy implications. 
On the contrary, it is clearly thought out and consistently presented as 
the essential motivation for the Hoyden—Fashion plot. The significance 
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of this treatment is at once apparent. Vanbrugh has deliberately changed 
Cibber’s presentation by depicting with faithful realism, the effects of 
such a social predicament upon a man of spirit and intelligence, bred to 
one way of life and forced by poverty to live another, unless his wits can 
help him to a bride with a fortune, the usual recourse of poverty-stricken 
gallants; and he has done so by increasing the difficulties in the way of 
the younger brother’s receiving any aid from the elder, in whose power 
he and his financial well-being lie. 

In Love’s Last Shift, the brothers are allies; they are the conventional 
wooers of two cousins, aiding and abetting each other in their design (a 
typical Restoration situation in plot, if not in treatment throughout). 
In The Relapse, the situation has become quite different. The brothers 
are rivals for the same girl; the younger tricks and outwits the elder, after 
having made every effort to win his help by reasonable means, to no 
avail; and the final plot victory is awarded the younger. Vanbrugh has 
created in Foppington just the sort of person who is incapable of sym- 
pathy with any one but himself or of appreciating the predicament of 
his younger brother—a character the antithesis of the Elder Worthy. 
Vanbrugh has not attempted, however, to present Tom in contrast to 
Foppington as an epitome of virtue, to win for him the shallow sympathy 
of sentimentalism, but has kept him as consistently realistic as Fopping- 
ton himself, depicting him as a young spend-thrift rake-hell, product of 
his education and environment, which have bred him up with expensive 
appetites and then made it impossible for him to satisfy them, while his 
elder brother, even more improvident and extravagant in his methods of 
spending money, is free to squander as much as he pleases, because he 
was thrust forth into the world first. In other words, Vanbrugh is not 
engaged in making a case for the abolition of primogeniture, but his 
critical presentation of a familiar situation is colored by a decidedly sym- 
pathetic appreciation of the predicament of the younger brother. The 
superior dramatic effectiveness of the portrait of Lord Foppington does 
not vitiate this interpretation of the dramatist’s purpose. Unquestion- 
ably, Vanbrugh, though delighting in the presentation of his superb affec- 
tation, meant nevertheless to show the insurmounable difficulty which 
just such a character offered to the needs of a younger brother, however 
legitimate they might be. It is this sympathy with the younger brother 
rather than with Foppington as a person which makes Vanbrugh award 
the bride and her fortune to young Fashion. His reply to Collier that he 
didn’t think Hoyden was much of a prize is evasive—and quite all right 
for Collier—but we are justified in concluding that there was forethought 
in the award. One must not forget that Hoyden’s money went with her— 
sufficient reward in itself to cap the success of a younger brother’s 
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fortune-hunt. Vanbrugh’s significant changes in the Cibber plot support 
the conviction that his perception of social values was different from that 
of his predecessors, and that his treatment of the younger brother is a 
realistic, critical portrayal of the problem occasioned by the law of 
primogeniture. He has achieved complete success in his presentation 
without sacrificing comic effect—for comic effect is not destroyed by 
giving the audience an occasional more serious thought than, as Bernard 
Shaw puts it, which man is to get which woman at the end of five acts. 

Even more important in Vanbrugh is the persistent commentary run- 
ning through all three plays on the theme of marital incompatibility, 
on which his dramatic inventiveness rings all the variations which keen 
observation, a good sense of humor, and genuine human sympathy, can 
produce. The individuality of Vanbrugh’s treatment of the marital rela- 
tionship has been overlooked or misunderstood largely because of a 
failure to distinguish clearly between four distinct attitudes toward mar- 
riage in the literature of the period: the romantic, sentimental, common 
sense, and cynical Restoration points of view. The romantic idealizes 
pre-marital love and regards marriage itself as the most exalted state of 
happiness. The sentimentalist holds basically the same attitude as the 
romanticist, but falsification is substituted for genuineness of emotion 
through exaggeration. The distinction is chiefly one of degree. The hedon- 
istic cynicism typical of the Comedy of Manners does sometimes in- 
clude in its general philosophy of disdain incidental criticism of the 
marital relationship, but its approach is primarily comic exploitation 
of the disaffected couple. The common sense approach is primarily ra- 
tional and critical; the possibilities of attaining romantic love are not 
denied, but the limitations of husband and wife in an actual marital 
relationship are clearly recognized. 

The latter attitude, which colors and determines the nature of Van- 
brugh’s presentation of the problem, marks a great advance over the 
treatment which had prevailed in the comedies of Etherege, Wycherley, 
Congreve, and the lesser Restoration dramatists. Four of the thirteen 
plays of Shadwell deal incidentally with the affairs of an incompatibly 
married couple: The Humourists (1670); Epsom Wells (1672); The Virtu- 
oso (1676); and Bury Fair (1689). Shadwell’s treatment, however, is 
distinctly in the earlier tradition of the Comedy of Manners. The comedy 
centers as usual around the figures of the young lovers or pairs of lovers; 
the offending wife is usually engaged in the lascivious pursuit of the hero 
and is eventually discovered and cast off by her husband or doomed to 
separation for life. Lady Loveyouth of The Humourists, Lady Gimcrack 
of The Virtuoso, and Mrs. Woodly of Epsom Wells, are obvious descend- 
ants of Lady Touchwood and Lady Cockwood. Lady Fantast, of Bury 
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Fair, is offensive to her husband by reason of her affectation and he too 
breaks into joyous song on being rid of his wife. Lady Gimcrack retains 
the upper hand because she possesses a separate maintenance and it is 
she who rejects the Virtuoso’s pleas for reconciliation. In every instance, 
however, the wife is the more flagrant violator of the vows of matri- 
mony, and the husband is the conscientious objector thereto. Shadwell 
does resort to separation at the end of a play as a convenient dénoue- 
ment, and may in this particular be considered an anticipator of the later 
treatment of the situation in Vanbrugh and Farquhar, but nothing is 
more obvious than that he intended no serious or sustained criticism of 
marital incompatibility in any of his plays. The characters concerned are 
invariably minor and unintelligent, and the causes of the quarrel are 
usually external. In Vanbrugh, the treatment of marital incompatibility 
is basic; plot and character hinge upon it; and incompatibility is analyzed 
as the clash of personal temperaments. The difference is one of spirit and 
tone, as well as of the degree of interest devoted to it. 

Archer and Strauss have both recognized in Farquhar a divergence 
from the spirit of his predecessors in the direction of a more humane at- 
titude toward the life of his time, particularly in his treatment of divorce 
as a means of annulling a loathsome marriage. The direct and close rela- 
tionship, however, between Farquhar’s treatment of the Sullens in The 
Beaux’ Stratagem and Vanbrugh’s treatment of the Brutes in The 
Provok’d Wife, is completely ignored, and Archer conveniently lumps the 
earlier Restoration dramatists into one undistinguished group, Vanbrugh 
being regarded, with Congreve and Wycherley, as incapable of seeing in 
marriage anything “‘but a legal convention governing the transmission 
of property from (reputed) father to son.’ It is a strange commentary 
on the effect of distortion produced by prejudice in criticism that so ex- 
cellent a critic as Archer should have been blinded, by his personal pre- 
judices against Vanbrugh’s alleged coarseness, to the emergence of a 
similarly fresh outlook in Vanbrugh as in Farquhar, and to the influence 
exerted upon The Beaux’ Stratagem by The Provok’d Wife. 

Larson has pointed out that Farquhar laid under generous contribu- 
tion the divorce pamphlets of Milton in his plea for a rational view of 
divorce in The Beaux’ Stratagem, and it has frequently been asserted 
that an unfortunate marriage of his own was responsible for Farquhar’s 
treatment of the consequences of marital incompatibility in his play. 
The circumstances which prompted Vanbrugh to undertake the presenta- 


4 Archer, ed., Farquhar (Mermaid Series), pp. 28-29. 
15 See “‘The Influence of Milton’s Divorce Tracts on Farquhar’s Beaux’ Stratagem,” 
PMLA, xxxrx (1924), 174-178. 
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tion of the incompatible marriage on the stage were also connected with 
his own nature and personal experience, but in somewhat different 
fashion. The epithet, “Brother Van,” so universally applied to him by 
his contemporaries, reveals, as do his letters, that essentially sympa- 
thetic quality of his personality which made it impossible for him to re- 
gard with callous indifference the unhappiness of incompatibly married 
couples which he must so frequently have witnessed. His own marriage, 
contracted late in life, was particularly happy, but his half-ashamed, half- 
joyous letters to his good friend, Tonson, the last remaining bachelor of 
the Kit-Cat Club, reveal a thorough familiarity with less felicitous matri- 
monial ventures: 


I desire to make no such correction of your manners as to stifle one of your jokes 
upon matrimony; for though the chain should happen to hang a little easy 
about me...I shall always think of my neighbours as I used to do. And if I 
should chance at last to come in for a share of their disappointment, I don’t 
know whether I could not rouse up a little, give the matter a new turn, and reck- 
on, when my joke was thrown into the funds, I had a better title to a little 
merriment upon the stock than before. At least that I always thought I could 
do, or I had never wed. . . . I have only now to tell you, my wife returns your 
compliments. She says she is sorry she has not a sister for you; but she knows 
them that have. And if you'll give her commission she’ll answer to provide at 
least as well for you as she has done for me. 


The knowledge which this observation of unfortunate marriages had 
given him must have caused Vanbrugh considerable reflection, for cer- 
tain significant attitudes toward marital incompatibility are clearly dis- 
cernible in all his work. The causes of incompatibility are dwelt on at 
length; the contributing faults of both husband and wife are clearly pre- 
sented, particularly in The Provok’d Wife, where the problem is most 
fully handled, but the dramatist’s and the audience’s sympathies are 
enlisted in behalf of the more reasonable spouse, by the use of exaggera- 
tion and the deliberate caricature of the less reasonable, especially in the 
case of Sir John Brute. 

For his presentation of marital incompatibility, Vanbrugh employed 
certain character types which recur with slight variations in The Relapse 
and The Provok’d Wife, in both of which it is the wife who has the more 
reasonable grievance; the situation is reversed in A Journey to London, 
in which it is the husband whose sensible mode of living is outraged by 
his wife’s extravagant intemperance, and the character types conse- 
quently vary somewhat more greatly. The recurrent character types in 
The Relapse and The Provok’d Wife are: (1) a woman of considerable 


16 Letter to Jacob Tonson, Nov. 29, 1719. Dobrée and Webb, edd., op. cit., rv, 122. 
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intelligence, who questions her husband’s right to neglect her for another, 
or for boorish amusements, and who would like to seek either revenge or 
satisfaction with a gallant, but is prevented from so doing by a recollec- 
tion of her virtue (e.g., Amanda); (2) a gallant, who is not a typical rake, 
but a gentleman of charm and “respectability,” the sort of man who 
would be capable of attracting a fairly intelligent and not too flippant 
woman, who is looking for companionship as well as physical satisfac- 
tion (e.g., Constant); (3) a husband, who has either philandered inex- 
cusably—in his wife’s eyes—(e.g., Loveless), or who is wholly out of 
sympathy with her in everything which constitutes daily living (e.g., 
Sir John Brute); and (4) a confidante of the wife, who is the willing 
recipient of her tale of woe (e.g., Belinda). In A Journey to London, the 
aggrieved husband is substituted for the wife, the would-be seducer is 
eliminated, and the confidantes are doubled. 

Vanbrugh, before beginning The Relapse, had already practically com- 
pleted The Provok’d Wife, a sustained and rational treatment of marital 
incompatibility, which exploits to the full both the comic and the 
critical aspects of his theme. In the former play, however, the first to be 
presented on the stage, the treatment of the problem is less competently 
handled; the issues involved are less securely grasped; and Vanbrugh’s 
dramatic limitations become more obvious in his attempt to recon- 
cile a serious treatment of the marital problem with a Comedy of Man- 
ners framework plot. 

It has been recognized that Vanbrugh revolted against Cibber’s ab- 
surd presentation in Love’s Last Shift of Loveless’ sentimental reforma- 
tion, accomplished through the contemplation of prostrate virtue in the 
form of a kneeling feminine apotheosis of chastity, and that he had 
written The Relapse in a spirit of protest against its falsity, exerting his 
ingenuity in raising the final curtain once more to peep at reunited wed- 
ded bliss in the next act, and in constructing a conclusion in harmony 
with the logic and truth of human nature. Vanbrugh’s version of the 
story of Loveless and Amanda avoids the false perspective through 
which Cibber’s blind optimism viewed life; rather Vanbrugh regards the 
problem from a realistic, common sense point of view, which neither 
wholly excludes feeling nor exalts the falsity of high-sounding sentiment 
which passes current for genuine emotion; but his limitations as a dram- 
atist are unfortunately responsible for the blurred ineffectiveness of his 
handling of the theme at certain vital points in its development. 

Vanbrugh has changed the attitude of his Amanda in the crucial 
point of the domestic problem which he was interested in analyzing, 
thereby emphasizing the significance of a rational approach which had 
never occurred to Cibber. Whereas Amanda in Love’s Last Shift accepts 
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her husband’s philandering and desertion almost as a visitation of divine 
Providence, and receives him back with grateful tears, never contemplat- 
ing for a moment any revolt, but intent solely on the preservation of the 
chastity on which she prides herself, Vanbrugh’s Amanda is endowed 
with sufficient intellectual power to approach rationally a situation which 
she resents with all the vehemence of outraged faith and love. Cibber’s 
Amanda is utter resignation and passivity; after eight years of desertion, 
she still can say: “All the comfort of my life is that I can tell my con- 
science I have been true to virtue’’ (1, 1)—meagre comfort to assuage 
the dreariness of eight lonely years. The recollection of her unspotted 
chastity is insufficient for Vanbrugh’s Amanda. When she is finally con- 
vinced that her husband has relapsed, she is furious and hurt beyond the 
point of resigned acceptance; she questions the double standard of 
morality, which giving him the privilege of adultery denies her the like: 


Amanda. But let him know, 
My quiver’s not entirely emptied yet, 
I still have darts, and I can shoot ’em too; 
They’re not so blunt, but they can enter still; 
The want’s not in my power, but in my will. 
Virtue’s his friend; or, through another’s heart, 
1 yet could find the way to make his smart (v, 4). 


There’s the rub. Her conventional morality is a better friend to Love- 
less than her inclinations. Cuckoldom is routed because of it, but un- 
fortunately, so is good comedy and dramatic effectiveness. The scene in 
which she resists the seductive oratory of Worthy is obviously strained. 
Vanbrugh has a difficult task in extricating her from the temptation to 
which he has subjected her, with her self-satisfied chastity intact. The 
resulting emotional insincerity of her protestations is traceable to Van- 
brugh’s inability to sustain the consistent treatment of the problem he 
has attempted to present. He has changed Cibber’s conception of the 
characters of both Loveless and Amanda in accord with his more clear- 
sighted perception of their probable reactions under the circumstances, 
but in both The Relapse and The Provok’d Wife, he has failed to realize 
the ultimate implications of a criticism of the double standard of moral- 
ity. At the same time, his stress throughout the treatment of this phase 
of the plot on the problem of marital incompatibility, is directly re- 
sponsible for its dramatic limitations, particularlyin the attempted seduc- 
tion scene. The character of Worthy as a modified “respectable” rake 
has been obviously designed to fit the exigency of the dramatic situation 
for which he has been created, and his individuality has been, in this 
final scene, overshadowed by his réle in the plot. Amanda’s question- 
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ing of the double standard and her subsequent conquest of herself form 
the center of the scene, and Worthy serves primarily to emphasize the 
triumph of her chastity in contrast with her husband’s defection. The 
usual result of the sacrifice of character to plot exigency is immediately 
apparent—obvious strain and lack of verisimilitude. The recognition of 
Vanbrugh’s interest in the problem of marital incompatibility and his 
attempt to exploit it is the essential clue to our understanding of his 
play, and will illuminate also the reasons for his failure to achieve dis- 
tinction in this early treatment of his theme. 

The basis of domestic friction in the Loveless—Amanda ménage is the 
philandering of Loveless. Vanbrugh’s chief interest, however, lay in the 
analysis of those marital relationships which failed so dismally because 
of the utter inability of the persons concerned to live compatibly with 
each other, through complete dissimilarity of interests and personalities 
—the situation which forms the initial motivation for the nin plot of 
The Provok’d Wife and for the underplot of A Journey to London. In 
The Relapse, also, there is a suggestion of this rationalization of marital 
difficulties due to incompatibility of temper, in Berinthia’s attitude, later 
to be developed into a full-length study in the relationship of the Brutes 
and the Loverules: 


Berinthia. ... you are in love with your husband: but that is not every 
woman’s case. 

Amanda. I hope ’twas yours, at least. 

Berinthia. Mine, say ye? Now I have a great mind to tell you a lie, but I 
should do it so awkwardly you’d find me out. 

Amanda. Then speak the truth. 

Berinthia. Shall 1?—Then after all I did love him, Amanda—as a nun does 
penance. 

Amanda. Why did not you refuse to marry him, then? 

Berinthia. Because my mother would have whipped me. 

Amanda. How did you live together? 

Berinthia. Like man and wife, asunder. He loved the country, I the town. He 
hawks and hounds, I coaches and equipage. He eating and drinking, I carding 
and playing. He the sound of a horn, I the squeak of a fiddle. We were dull 
company at table, worse a-bed. Whenever we met, we gave one another the 
spleen; and never agreed but once, which was about lying alone. 

Amanda. But tell me one thing, truly and sincerely. 

Berinthia. What’s that? 

Amanda. Notwithstanding all these jars, did not his death at last extremely 
trouble you? 

Berinthia. O yes. Not that my present pangs were so very violent, but the 
after-pains were intolerable. I was forced to wear a beastly widow’s band a 
twelvemonth for’t (1, 1). 
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The comic treatment of Berinthia’s marital misery will attain new 
significance as we note the persistent presentation of this type of in- 
incompatibility and its causes in the remaining two plays. 

In The Provok’d Wife, the very name of the husband, Sir John Brute, 
is indicative of Varbrugh’s method in presenting the more seriously 
offending spouse, whose unreasonableness is the chief cause of incom- 
patibility, a method of caricature which results in a dramatically effec- 
tive creation, but which places Sir John in the most unfavorable light as 
a husband. He is a curious combination of formerly distinct types, welded 
into a personality of brutish proportions: first, the Restoration rake, with 
the typical Restoration attitude of Etherege or Congreve toward mar- 
riage (an attitude which Vanbrugh’s gentlemen, Constant, Heartfree, 
and Sir Charles, have abandoned, at least, in the conception each cher- 
ishes of an ideal mate); second, the boorish squire of the country, whose 
manners are execrable, and whose tongue is unchastened by the delicacy 
of wit or good manners; and third, the self-confessed bully coward, whose 
courage is non-existent, the type of would-be in Restoration comedy 
marked for scorn and satire. 

The opening lines, spoken by Sir John, strike the keynote for the in- 
compatibility of the Brute marriage: 


What cloying meat is love, when matrimony’s the sauce to it! Two years’ 
marriage has debauched my five senses. Everything I see, everything I hear, 
everything I feel, everything I smell, and everything I taste, methinks has 
wife in’t. No boy was ever so weary of his tutor, no girl of her bib, no nun of 
doing penance, or old maid of being chaste, as I am of being married. Sure, 
there’s a secret curse entailed upon the very name of wife. My lady is a young 
lady, a fine lady, a virtuous lady, and yet, I hate her. There is but one thing on 
earth I loath beyond her, that’s fighting. Would my courage come up to a fourth 
part of my ill-nature, I’d stand buff to her relations, and thrust her out of doors. 
But marriage has sunk me down to such an ebb of resolution, I dare not draw 
my sword, though even to get rid of my wife (1, 1). 


Sir John has no confidant and consequently is reduced to the necessity 
of expressing these charming reflections on the matrimonial state in 
soliloquy. So much does he hate matrimony, indeed, that the most 
dreadful curse he can invoke is: “And let the constable be married!” 
(111, 2). Repeatedly, throughout the play, he stresses his one grievance 
against his wife, the one grievance which she is incapable of remedying: 


The woman’s well enough; she has no vice that I know of, but she’s a wife, and 
—damn a wife! If I were married to a hogshead of claret, matrimony would make 
me hate it (u, 2). 


It is highly significant that Vanbrugh has here placed in the mouth 
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of a bully and a coward the cynical attitude toward marriage which 
earlier had formed the witty stock-in-trade of the gentlemanly rake. 
These sustained tirades against the marriage state, considered in rela- 
tion to the person who utters them, reveal an antithetic attitude on the 
part of the author. To Heartfree’s question: “Why did you marry, then? 
You were old enough to know your own mind”’; Sir John replies: 


Sir John. Why did I marry? I married because I had a mind to lie with her, 
and she would not let me. 

Heartfree. Why did you not ravish her? 

Sir John. Yes, and so have hedg’d myself into forty quarrels with her relations, 
besides buying my pardon (1, 1). 


His cowardice is constantly emphasized; he is quarrelsome over the 
most absurdly inoffensive quibbling, even with his friends, Colonel Rake 
and Colonel Bully; his abusive vulgarity is so extreme that Constant, 
none too squeamish a gentleman as gentlemen go, is constrained to call 
him “Beast!’’—an epithet which conveys the prevailing consensus of 
opinion. Sir John, hiniself, in his cups, gives the following character of 
himself: “he that says Sir {ohn Brute is not as drunk, and as religious as 
the drunkenest citizen of them all, is a liar, and the son of a whore” 
(11, 2). His brutish characteristics are exaggerated to make him appear 
as thoroughly revolting to the audience as he appeared to his wife in 
ordinary life. It is unnecessary to multiply instances; almost any choice 
of dialogue or incident in which he figures is illustrative of him at his 
worst—for he is rarely any better. 

Constant has with unusual delicacy refused to drink or smoke because 
he anticipates seeing his mistress, by whom, unknown to Sir John, he 
means Lady Brute, of course; in contrast with his extraordinary consider- 
ation, Sir John is presented at the very opposite extreme: 


Sir John. What, this mistress of yours runs in your head! I’ll warrant, it’s 
some such squeamish minx as my wife, that’s grown so dainty of late, she 
finds fault even with a dirty shirt. 

Heartfree. That a woman may do, and not be very dainty neither. 


Constant agrees to drink one glass and Sir John toasts his mistress’s 
health: “So, let her live—(Coughs in the glass).”” Constant asks: “‘What’s 
the matter? Does it go the wrong way?” and the brute answers: “If I had 
love enough to be jealous, I should take this for an ill omen: for I never 
drank my wife’s health in my life, but I puk’d in the glass” (1m, 1). 
Nothing, however, can be more viciously revolting to a woman of any 
sensitivity and refinement than the spectacle of Sir John, “covered with 
dirt and blood,” returning to his home, after having been kicked out of 
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the tavern. Lady Brute’s natural aversion is increased by her concern 
for Constant and Heartfree, who have concealed themselves in the closet, 
whither they have retired to avoid meeting Sir John and his suspicions, 
but her revulsion could not have been measurably lessened, had she been 
entertaining her husband’s sottish advances unobserved: 


Lady B. Ah—Ah—he’s all over blood! 

Sir J. What the plague does the woman squall for? Did you never see a man 
in pickle before? 

Lady B. Lord, where have you been? 

Sir J. I have been at—cuffs. 

Lady B. I fear that is not all. I hope you are not wounded. 

Sir J. Sound as a roach, wife... . 

Lady B. I am sure I have given you a thousand tender proofs, how great my 
care is of you. But, spite of all your cruel thoughts, I’ll still persist, and at this 
moment, if I can, persuade you to lie down and sleep a little. 

Sir J. Why—do you think I am drunk—you slut, you? 

Lady B. Heaven forbid I should! But I’m afraid you are feverish. Pray, let 
me feel your pulse. 

Sir J. Stand off, and be damned. 

Lady B. Why, I see your distemper in your very eyes. You are all on fire. 
Pray, go to bed; let me intreat you. 

Sir J. Come, kiss me, then. 

Lady B. (kissing him). There: Now go. (Aside.) He stinks like poison. 

Sir J. I see it goes damnably against your stomach—and therefore—kiss me 
again. 

Lady B. Nay, now you fool me. 

Sir J. Do’t, I say. 

Lady B. (Aside). Ah, Lord have mercy upon me! Well—there: now will you go? 

Sir J. Now, wife, you shall see my gratitude. You gave me two kisses—I’ll 
give you—two hundred. (Kisses and tumbles her.) 

Lady B. O Lord! Pray, Sir John, be quiet. Heavens! what a pickle am I in! 

Belinda (Aside.) If I were in her pickle, I’d call my gallant out of the closet, 
and he should cudgel him soundly. 

Sir J. So, now you being as dirty and as nasty as myself, we may go pig 
together (v, 2). 


But in the eyes of a Restoration audience, Sir John plumbs the depths 
of degradation when he discovers Constant and Heartfree in his wife’s 
closet, believes himself a cuckold, and yet confesses himself too great a 
coward to avenge the disgrace he is convinced his wife has brought upon 
him. Were there any conceivable doubt remaining concerning toward 
which side of the family hearth Vanbrugh’s sympathy is extended, it 
must be finally removed by the realization that Sir John is presented as 
the scorn and contempt of every one in the play with whom he comes in 
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contact, including his own niece, Belinda, to whom, indeed, he serves as 
an instructive example of what not to choose for one’s husband. Perhaps 
the clearest indication, in the most unmistakable terms, of the “esteem” 
in which he is held is revealed in the sequel to his discovery of Heartfree 
and Constant. Left alone with his wife and niece, he falls into a drunken 
sleep, and Lady Brute comments: 


Lady B.... Let’s,... out of an excess of charity, take a small care of that 
nasty, drunken thing there—Do but look at him, Belinda! 

Belinda. Ah—’tis a savoury dish. 

Lady B. As savoury as ’tis, I’m cloy’d with’t. Pr’ythee call the butler to take 
it away. 

Belinda. Call the butler!—Call the scavenger! (To a Servant within.) Who’s 
there? Call Rasor! Let him take away his master, scour him clean with a little 
sope and sand, and so put him to bed (v, 2). 


Lady Brute, as a complete contrast to this caricature of boorish 
inebriation, is a charming woman, conceived far more in the gay spirit 
of Restoration comedy than Amanda, of course. Even her husband would 
have been capable of appreciating her, if only she had not been his 
wife. It is important to note, however, that Vanbrugh has not made a 
sentimental attempt to present Lady Brute as a paragon of virtue, in the 
ordinary sense of the term, any more than he has falsified his char- 
acterization of young Fashion, to evoke a shallow sympathy for virtue 
in distress. He has endowed her with sufficient intelligence to enable her 
to approach her problem rationally and to face her predicament squarely 
(until her courage fails her at the crucial moment in the arbor) but he 
has not made a sentimental Amanda of her and thrown all the odium of 
their marital differences upon Sir John. She married her husband for his 
money—a realistic and significant touch, which emphasizes one of the 
causes of the incompatible marriage, as the selling of daughters in the 
marriage-market is another. It is interesting to recall, in this connection, 
that Belinda, at the end of the play, recollecting her aunt’s predicament 
as the result of a money-marriage, decides against choosing a husband 
for his wealth alone and actually prefers the man she loves, though he is 
but a younger brother. Before accepting Heartfree, however, she schools 
him in the means of obtaining the good opinion of the ladies—knowledge 
which she has gleaned from her observation of her brutish uncle, who 
exemplifies all the qualities she abhors: “you must never be a sloven; 
never be out of humour; never smoke tobacco, nor drink but when you 
are dry” (x11, 1). 

Literally, as well as figuratively, it is Sir John’s hasty brutality, par- 
ticularly in the scene in which he drives his wife off the stage into col- 
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ision with Constant (1m, 1), that throws Lady Brute into the arms of a 
over. The provocation is not her own incorrigible lasciviousness, as had 
been the case with the Cockwood and Touchwood species. Perhaps she 
needed less drastic provocation than Vanbrugh, through Sir John, gives 
her, since adultery had already “a friend in the garrison,” but his pur- 
pose seems to be to intimate that this perpetual abuse is the last straw. 
Constant had commented earlier: “‘His usage of his wife makes me ready 
to stab the villain”; but the clear-headed cynic, Heartfree, expresses the 
crux of the matter, as Vanbrugh himself explained it later in the Vindi- 
cation: ‘‘This proceeding of his is the only thing on earth can make you 
fortunate. If anything can prevail with her to accept a gallant, ’tis his 
usage of her”’ (11, 1). 

A more detailed consideration of Lady Brute’s reaction to that usage 
will clarify and illuminate our conception of the distinctive differences in 
Vanbrugh’s critical treatment of marital incompatibility from the purely 
comic method of exploitation of his predecessors. 

In their first domestic broil, after every effort of Lade Brute to satisfy 
or pacify her husband has failed, and Sir John has made his graceless 
exit, damning the parson for having performed the marriage ceremony, 
she indulges in a lengthy soliloquy, in which she is permitted to air her 
private thoughts, to rationalize her predicament, and to engage the 
sympathies of the audience for her problem: 


The devil’s in the fellow, I think—I was told before I married him, that thus 
*twould be: But I thought I had charms enough to govern him; and that where 
there was an estate, a woman must needs be happy; so my vanity has deceived 
me and my ambition has made me uneasy. But there’s some comfort still; if 
one would be revenged of him, these are good times; a woman may have a gallant 
and a separate maintenance too—The surly puppy—yet he’s a fool for’t: for hith- 
erto he has been no monster: But who knows how far he may provoke me? I 
never loved him, yet I have been ever true to him; and that, in spite of all the 
attacks of art and nature upon a poor woman’s heart, in favour of a tempting 
lover. Methinks so noble a defence as I have made, should be rewarded with a 
better usage—Or who can tell?—Perhaps a good part of what I suffer from my 
husband, may be a judgment upon me for my cruelty to 1ay lover.—Lord, with 
what pleasure could_I indulge that thought, were there but a possibility of 
finding arguments to make it good!—And how do I know but there may?—Let 
me see—What opposes?-—My matrimonial vow—Why, what did I vow? I think 
I promised to be true to my husband. Well; and he promised to be kind to me. 
But he han’t kept his word—Why then I’m absolved from mine—Ay, that seems 
clear to me. The argument’s good between the king and the people, why not 


17 4 Short Vindication of The Relapse and The Provok’d Wife, from Immorality and 
Prophaneness, in Dobrée and Webb, edd., op. cit., 1, 208. 
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between the husband and the wife? O, but that condition was not expressed— 
no matter, ’twas understood. Well, by all I see, if I argue the matter a little 
longer with myself, I shan’t find so many bugbears in the way as I thought I 
should. Lord, what fine notions of virtue do we women take up upon the credit 
of old foolish philosophers! Virtue’s its own reward, virtue’s this, virtue’s that,— 
Virtue’s an ass, and a gallant’s worth forty on’t (1, 1). 


The powers of intellect which Lady Brute possesses are thus ranged 
forcefully on the side of instant cuckoldry, by a process of reasoning 
which questions not only the grounds of necessity for keeping to her 
share of a contract which her husband has violated, but which goes so 
far as to question also the social values of technical chastity. Her at- 
tempt, however, to find arguments in support of a point of view which 
she has not the courage to translate into action, is an obvious rationaliza- 
tion. She has already been attracted to Constant long before we are ad- 
mitted to the secrecy of her thoughts, and it is this very respect for the 
so-called honor of her reputation in the eyes of the world which has pre- 
vented her from permitting even Belinda to share her secret. The process 
of undermining the remaining vestiges of resistance to desire is immeas- 
urably hastened, however, by the provocation of her husband’s brutality. 
Here it may be interesting to note a statement of Vanbrugh’s in the 
Vindication. Though one can hardly accept at its face value his em- 
phasis on his moral purpose in the reply to Jeremy Collier, the docu- 
ment is valuable nevertheless as revealing occasionally the dramatist’s 
own statement of a specific purpose in creating certain situations. Par- 
ticularly important here is his explanation of his purpose in the charac- 
terization of Sir John, in relation to its effect upon his wife:'* 


As for Sir John Brute, I think there are an infinity of husbands who have a very 
great share of his vices; and I think his business throughout the play is a visible 
burlesque upon his character. ’Tis this gentleman that gives the spring to the 
rest of the adventures: and tho’ I own there is no mighty plot in the whole 
matter, yet what there is, tends to the reformation of manners. For besides the 
hateful idea his figure needs must give of his character, the ill consequence of his 
brutality appears in the miscarriage of his wife: for tho’ his ill usage of her does 
not justify her intrigue, her intriguing upon his ill usage, may be a caution for 
some. I don’t find our women in England have much of the Muscovite temper 
in ’em: if you’ll make ’em think you are their friend, you must give ’em softer 
strokes of your kindness; if you don’t, the gallant has a dangerous plea, and such 
a one as, I doubt, has carried many a cause. Religion, I own (when a woman 
has it) is a very great bulwark for her husband’s security: and so is modesty, 
and so is fear, and so is pride; and yet all are little enough, if the gallant has a 
friend in the garrison. 


18 Tbid., pp. 207-208. 
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The responsibility for adultery is ultimately the woman’s, but the pro- 
vocation is unmistakably laid to the charge of the brutal husband. Con- 
stant has been attempting her seduction for two years unavailingly; a 
few hours of her husband’s persecution, which, according to Sir John, is 
an efficacious method of keeping her “honest,” accomplishes with com- 
parative ease what the lover has been at such pains to effect. 

In conversation with Belinda, after her husband has betaken himself 
out of the house, Lady Brute presents her ultimatum: “In short, Be- 
linda, he has us’d me so barbarously of late, that I could almost resolve 
to play the downright wife—and cuckold him”’ (1, 1). Belinda is some- 
what startled by such unprecedented directness and Lady Brute con- 
tinues the same process of rationalization for her conversion which she 
has just employed to convince herself: 


Lady B. Why, after all, there’s more to be said for’t than you’d imagine, child. 
I know, according to the strict statute-law of religion, I should do wrong: but if 
there were a Court of Chancery in heaven, I’m sure I should cast him. 

Belinda. If there were a House of Lords, you might. 

Lady B. In either I should infallibly carry my cause. Why, he is the first 
aggressor, not I. 

Belinda. Ay, but you know we must return good for evil. 

Lady B. That may bea mistake in the translation—Pry’thee be of my opinion, 
Belinda; for I’m positive I’m in the right; and if you’ll keep up the prerogative of 
a woman, you'll likewise be positive you are in the right, whenever you do any 
thing you have a mind to. But I shall play the fool, and jest on, till I make you 
begin to think I’m in earnest (1, 1). 


The conclusion of this speech is indicative of the vacillating spirit of 
Lady Brute’s contemplated revolt. She has been temporarily too frank 
and is retreating with as much show of sincerity as she can muster. She 
is already, however, more than a little in earnest and will ripen toward 
open revolt in proportion as Sir John becomes more intolerable, and her 
desire is quickened by agreeable intercourse with a charming suitor. In 
soliloquy, she is instructively self-revealing: 

Lord, how like a torrent love flows into the heart, when once the sluice of desire 
is open’d! Good gods! What a pleasure there is in doing what we should not do! 
(m, 1) 


Such confession is not for the ears of Constant, however, and, upon 
his entrance, she resumes her pose of coy chastity. In the conversation 
on virtue which ensues, Constant is, of course, a special pleader, but his 
testimony is sufficiently efficacious eventually to wring from her the 
granting of “hopes enough”—to get loose from him—which he joyously 
interprets, and probably with reason, as “hopes that my lady and I 
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together (for ’tis more than one body’s work) should make Sir John a 
cuckold” (111, 1). In one of those scintillating dialogues between Lady 
Brute and Belinda, a substitute for the wit combats of a pair of antag- 
onistic lovers, which are one of the most distinctive features of the 
Comedy of Manners, Lady Brute reveals the extent to which her con- 
tempt for her husband and the assaults of her “besieging” lover have 
weakened the defences of chastity, which for two years have successfully 
resisted the attack: 


I’m afraid the town won’t be able to hold out much longer: for to confess the 
truth to you, Belinda, the garrison begins to grow mutinous (11, 3). 


The siege culminates, of course, in the famous arbor scene, in which 
Constant’s seductive rhetoric is concerned chiefly with the recapitula- 
tion of his mistress’s grounds for cuckolding her husband without a 
twinge of conscience, as a fitting assertion of her own independence and 
a revenge for his abusive maltreatment. Lady Brute, even more aware 
of the justice of her plaint against her spouse, is nevertheless not easily 
to be deprived of the virtue which her generation and sex had been led 
to prize so highly—verbally, that is. 


Lady B. Why, suppose you had a wife, and she should entertain a gallant? 

Constant. If I gave her just cause, how could I justly condemn her? 

Lady B. Ah! but you’d differ widely about just causes. 

Constant. But blows can bear no dispute. 

Lady B. Nor ill manners much, truly. 

Constant. Then no woman upon earth has so just a cause as you have. 

Lady B. O, but a faithful wife is a beautiful character. 

Constant. To a deserving husband, I confess it is. 

Lady B. But can his faults release my duty? 

Constant. In equity, without doubt. And where laws dispense with equity, 
equity should dispense with laws. 

Lady B. Pray, let’s leave this dispute; for you men have as much witchcraft in 
your arguments, as women have in their eyes (rv, 4). 


When her lover’s verbal pleading becomes swiftly transmuted into 
passionate action, her caution once more attempts to conquer desire, 
but her protest is encouragingly weak: “‘Poor coward virtue, how it shuns 
the battle! O heavens! let me go.” At the climax of the scene, Vanbrugh 
again fails to attain a definite conclusion, by permitting the interruption 
of Lady Fanciful, whose consistency of characterization as an extrava- 
gant female fop is here sacrificed to plot exigency. The dramatist has pre- 
served his heroine’s chastity at great pains to her and at the expense of an 
inartistic, indeterminate dramatic ending. True, it is not so indetermi- 
nate that Vanbrugh himself did not entertain a doubt that the cuckoldry 
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might very well be consummated after the ringing down of the last cur- 
tain, but the failure to bring the marital difficulties of the Brutes to an 
issue on the stage involves not only a sacrifice of artistic effectiveness, 
but also an evasion of any attempt to find a solution to the problem of 
incompatibility, either through the assertion of independence on the 
part of the wife, or through divorce. The dénouement of Farquhar’s 
Beaux’ Stratagem demonstrates the feasibility of a determinate solution 
of the problem without impairing the joyousness of the comic spirit. 
Vanbrugh has sustained his criticism consistently with his comic presen- 
tation of the evils of an unhappy marriage up to the climactic arbor 
scene. Thereafter, however, the fifth act is concerned primarily with 
the unravelling of the Heartfree-Belinda plot, through the absurd con- 
fession of Rasor and the unmasking of Lady Fanciful and Mademoiselle, 
while affairs in the Brute ménage are suffered to remain in status quo. 

The treatment of the younger brother is merely incidental in The 
Provok’d Wife, but Vanbrugh’s persistent interest in it finds expression 
through the mouth of Belinda who, much as she loves the distinction 
of title, wealth, and privilege, recognizes that even a younger brother 
may bring one more happiness—at least, less misery, shall one say?— 
than a sottish knight. The disadvantage of the younger brother’s posi- 
tion—the inevitable accompaniment of his birth, poverty—has first to 
be overcome, of course: 


Lady B. You know he’s a younger brother, and has nothing. 

Belinda. ’Tis true; but I like him, and have fortune enough to keep above 
extremity: I can’t say I would live with him in a cell, upon love and bread and 
butter: but I had rather have the man I love, and a middle state of life, than that 
gentleman in the chair there,'® and twice your ladyship’s splendour (v, 2). 


Thus does Vanbrugh inter-relate his two most persistent social inter- 
ests, in a play which, though in some respects inferior to The Relapse 
(which the figure of Lord Foppington alone is sufficient to raise to dis- 
tinguished eminence in comedy) is yet excellent theatre, full of wit and 
good spirits and well-sustained comic effect. Vanbrugh’s inability to 
carry his implied criticism of incompatible marriage and the double 
standard to its ultimate conclusions may appear a blemish to us, but it 
must be remembered that his critical presentation did not involve any 
fixed intention either of moral preaching or of inexorably consistent de- 
velopment toward a preconceived conclusion, and his achievement must 
be recognized as an important divergence from the impersonal pre- 
occupation of the Comedy of Manners solely with the comic presenta- 
tion of sex intrigue. 


1® She refers to Sir John, of course, 
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A Journey to London, Vanbrugh’s last original play, was begun late 
in life and remained an unfinished fragment of less than four complete 
acts at the dramatist’s death. It was later rewritten, sentimentalized, 
and finished by Colley Cibber under the title, The Provok’d Husband. 
Vanbrugh had been engaged in the composition of the play at his death, 
which occurred when he was sixty-two, a fact which will help to account 
to some extent for the direction which his criticism of marital incompati- 
bility had taken. 

A Journey to London presents, in the Loverule underplot, a study in 
domestic infelicity from the standpoint of the afflicted husband. Lady 
Arabella is enormously superior in characterization to Lord Loverule. 
As in the case of Sir John Brute, however, there can be little doubt that, 
when she is considered as a person involved in a social relationship, mar- 
riage, her personal faults appear deliberately exaggerated to emphasize 
the unhappy predicament of the man who has to live with her. 

The shallow super-sophistication of the London lady in society; her 
excessive pre-occupation with gaming and carding; her predilection for 
late hours and the company of men and women addicted to the exploita- 
tion of each moment’s amusement; her complete disregard of either the 
wishes or the feelings of her husband, who has become for her merely a 
difficult bank to be periodically plundered—these were qualities of a 
type of lady who must have presented a distinct problem to a man who 
“loves rule,” moderation, some sort of sensible perspective in the amuse- 
ments and the obligations of life. And Lady Arabella, endowed with 
charm, vivacity, and beauty, rapidly being spoiled and dissipated, how- 
ever, through excessive indulgence in gambling and late hours, exempli- 
fies the type. Our very first introduction to Lord Loverule and his wife 
occurs in the midst of a spirited marital dispute, in which Lady Ara- 
bella’s charm and gay irresponsibility serve as just so much additional 
fuel to increase the passion of an outraged husband, who has nothing but 
common sense to support him. The progress of the play, however, leaves 
no doubt as to the direction of Vanbrugh’s sympathies. The domestic 
quarrels of the Loverules reveal immediately the causes of incompatibili- 
ty and make one realize that two people of such extremely opposite na- 
tures, whose every interest is a challenge and a provocation to the other, 
cannot be reconciled without a complete reversal of temperament on the 
part of either the wife or the husband. 

The grievances which Lady Arabella cherishes against her husband, 
however, are obviously conceived to be the less reasonable, or, rather, 
totally unreasonable. The comments made upon her by Sir Charles and 
Clarinda; the revelation of the effects of dissipation on her personal ap- 
pearance, in the comments of Captain Toupee; and, particularly, the ob- 
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vious contrasting juxtaposition of Clarinda as an epitome of the sensible 
golden mean of femininity, the “one woman,” in the eyes of Sir Charles, 
“fit to make a wife of’’—are clear indications of Lady Arabella’s position 
in the Loverule marital difficulties. In their quarrels, and in her confi- 
dential discourse with Clarinda, Lady Arabella far exceeds her ponderous 
husband in wit, but we begin to understand the violence of his exaspera- 
tion and his despair of bringing her to a more reasonable way of living: 


Lady Ara. Well, look you, my lord, I can bear it no longer; nothing still but 
about my faults, my faults! an agreeable subject truly! 

Lord Love. But Madame, if you won’t hear of your faults, how is it likely you 
should ever mend ’em? 

Lady Ara. Why I don’t intend to mend ’em. I can’t mend ’em, I have told you 
so a hundred times; you know I have try’d to do it, over and over, and it hurts 
me so, I can’t bear it. Why, don’t you know, my Lord, that whenever (just to 
please you only) I have gone about to wean myself from a fault (one of my faults 
I mean that I love dearly) han’t it put me so out of humour, you could scarce en- 
dure the house with me? 

Lord Love. Look you, my dear, it is very true, that in weaning one’s self from— 

Lady Ara. Weaning? why ay, don’t you see, that even in weaning poor children 
from the nurse, it’s almost the death of em? and don’t you see your true religious 
people, when they go about to wean themselves, and have solemn days of fasting 
and praying, on purpose to help them, does it not so disorder them, there’s no 
coming near ’em; are they not as cross as the devil? and then they don’t do the 
business neither; for next day their faults are just where they were the day before. 

Lord Love. But Madam, can you think it a reasonable thing to be abroad ’till 
two a clock in the morning, when you know I go to bed at eleven? 

Lady Ara. And can you think it a wise thing (to talk your own way now) to 
go to bed at eleven, when you know I am likely to disturb you by coming there 
at three? 

Lord Love. Well, the manner of women’s living of late is insupportable, and 
some way or other— 

Lady Ara. It’s to be mended, I suppose—Pray, my Lord, one word of fair 
argument: You complain of my late hours; I of your early ones; so far we are 
even, you'll allow; but which gives us the best figure in the eye of the polite 
world? my two a clock speaks life, activity, spirit, and vigour; your eleven has a 
dull, drowsy, stupid, good-for-nothing sound with it. It savours much of a 
mechanick, who must get to bed betimes, that he may rise early to open his 
shop. Faugh! 

Lord Love. I thought to go to bed early and rise so, was ever esteemed a right 
practice for all people. 

Lady Ara. Beasts do it (m, 1). 


Her loquaciousness has thus far scarcely permitted him to get through 
a complete sentence, without interruption. When he does at last force 
her attention, his accusations concerning the ill company she keeps and 
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his insinuation that she may even lose her chastity succeed in provoking 
her to a complete loss of temper, but, though her logic is faulty, her 
spoiled childishness has a certain charm which is a frequent accompani- 
ment of such unthinking selfishness in a pretty woman. 


Lady Ara. You’d make a woman mad. 

Lord Love. You’d make a man a fool. 

Lady Ara. If Heav’n has made you otherwise, that won’t be in my power. 

Lord Love. I'll try if I can prevent your making me a beggar at least. 

Lady Ara. A beggar! Croesus! I’m out of patience—I won’t come home ’till 
four tomorrow morning. 

Lord Love. I'll order the doors to be locked at twelve. 

Lady Ara. Then I won’t come home ’till tomorrow night. 

Lord Love. Then you shall never come home again, Madam (Exit) (n, 1). 


She herself is perfectly well aware of the predicament in which she 
might expect to find herself if her husband should carry out his threat 
of turning her out of doors. Financially, she is completely dependent 
upon him, and realizes it: 


There he has knocked me down: My father upon our marriage said, wives were 
come to that pass, he did not think it fit they should be trusted with pin-money, 
and so would not let this man settle one penny upon his poor wife, to serve her 
at a dead lift for separate maintenance (u, 1). 


She is still too flippantly assured, however, of her husband’s resigned 
complacency, to take much stock in his momentary threats, and, in re- 
peating the quarrel to Clarinda, immediately afterwards, succeeds in 
making the whole thing appear thoroughly ridiculous and amusing, 
nothing more than a generous effort on the part of two bored married 
people to fill up a gap in conversation on a dull evening. In reply to 
Clarinda’s question, “But in such sort of family dialogues (tho’ ex- 
tremely well for passing of time) don’t there now and then enter some 
little witty sort of bitterness?” she is just sufficiently serious to realize 
that, though “a little something that’s sharp, moderates the extreme 
sweetness of matrimonial society, which would else perhaps be cloying,” 
still, “I think we squeezed a little too much lemon into it, this bout; for 
it grew so sour at last, that I think I almost told him he was a fool; and 
he talkt something oddly of turning me out of doors” (11, 1). 

Both Lady Arabella and Lord Loverule are given opportunities to ex. 
press their grievances against each other to their particular confidants, 
but, while Sir Charles is wholly sympathetic toward Lord Loverule, 
Clarinda is the antithesis of Lady Arabella, and defends her own temper- 
ate and sensible conception of married life against the extravagant 
gambling humour of her friend. Lady Arabella’s conception of a happy 
life is, as she herself indicates, wholly unacceptable to her husband: 
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Why, to be serious, Clarinda, what would you have a woman do in my case? 
There is no one thing he can do in this world to please me—except giving me 
money; and that he is growing weary of; and I at the same time (partly by 
nature, and partly perhaps by keeping the best company) do with my soul 
love almost everything that he hates; I dote upon assemblies, adore masquerades, 
my heart bounds at a ball; I love a play to distraction, cards inchant me, and 
dice—put me out of my little wits—Dear, dear hazard, what musick there is in 
the rattle of the dice, compared to a sleepy opera! (11, 1). 


Her code may perhaps be summed up in her defence of women’s 
swearing to Clarinda: “‘the pleasure of all polite women’s lives, now, you 
know, is founded upon entire liberty to do what they will” (n, 1). Per- 
haps Lady Arabella has succeeded in presenting her husband’s case even 
more cogently than her own, for there is obviously little opportunity or 
necessity for a mere husband in her program of amusement. And, con- 
trasted with Lady Arabella’s conception of Utopia, Clarinda’s program 
of sober living follows so pat that we are justified in feeling that Van- 
brugh was to some extent engaged in propagandizing his own concept of 
what constituted a wholesome, commonsense, ideal program of wifely 
existence. Clarinda, like Belinda in The Provok’d Wife, represents the 
sensible unmarried young girl who has, partly through temperament 
and education, partly through her observation of unhappily-matched 
couples, conceived a more reasonable attitude toward marriage and a 
prospective husband. In contrast with Lady Arabella’s notion of the per- 
fect life, she announces her “‘sober’’ conception of ideal married existence, 
divided between the country and the town; her insistence upon sobriety 
is made somewhat laughable by her very repetition of the adjective 
“sober,”’ but her schedule of amusements probably had Vanbrugh’s 
thorough approval: 


Clarinda. I could, in summer, pass my time very agreeably, in walking 
soberly, in sitting under a tree soberly, in gardening soberly, in reading soberly, 
in hearing a little musick soberly, in conversing with some agreeable friends 
soberly, in working soberly, in managing my family and children (if I had any) 
soberly, and possibly by these means I might induce my husband to be as sober 
as myself. 

Lady Ara. Well, Clarinda, thou art a most contemptible creature. But let’s 
have the sober town scheme, too; for I am charmed with the country one. 

Clarinda. You shall, and I’ll try to stick to my sobriety there too. . . . I would 
entertain my self in observing the new fashions soberly, I would please my self 
in new clothes soberly, I would divert my self with agreeable friends at home 
and abroad soberly. I would play at quadrille soberly, I would go to court soberly, 
I would go to some plays soberly, I would go to operas soberly, and I think I 
could go once, or, if I liked my company, twice to a masquerade soberly (1, 1). 
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The disastrous effects of complete indulgence in the license, the ex- 
travangance, and the intemperance of Lady Arabella’s method of living, 
appear to the full in the boudoir scene, the morning after a night of reck- 
less dissipation in gambling. She has lost all the money her husband has 
given her to pay her creditors and has contracted new gambling debts, 
which she has no means of repaying. 

Lady Ara. Well, sure never woman had such luck—these devilish dice!—Sit 
up all night; lose all one’s money, and then—how like a hag I look. (. . . turns 
her purse inside out.) Not a guinea—worth less by a hundred pounds than I 
was at one a clock this morning—and then—I was worth nothing (rv, 1). 


Cheating a tradesman, who has come to collect his debt, provides her 
with enough to stake a morning gambling bout with Captain Toupee, 
who has arrived in time to interrupt another lecture from her husband 
on her improvidence—to which her only retort had been, “‘My Lord, you 
can’t imagine how accounts make my head ake” (iv, 1). Captain Toupee 
is sufficiently intimate with the lady, through the privilege of all-night 
gambling acquaintanceship, to be able to dispense with compliments and 
be perfectly frank. His comments on her appearance reveal perhaps more 
clearly than anything else the state of degradation to which Vanbrugh 
conceives her to have fallen, for a lady of culture and refinement, not de- 
bauched by over-indulgence in the pleasures of gaming with vulgar 
associates, could not have tolerated his comment: 


Captain. What a duce, you look as if you had been up all night. . . . Well, what 
a strange fellow am I to be thus brisk, after losing all my money last night—but 
upon my soul you look sadly. 

Lady Ara. No matter for that, if you’ll let me win a little of your money this 
morning. 

Captain. What, with that face? Go, go wash it, go wash it, and put on some 
handsome things; you lookt a good likely woman last night; I would not much 
have cared if you had run five hundred pounds in my debt; but if I play with 
you this morning, i’gad I’d advise you to win; for I won’t take your personal 
security at present for a guinea (Iv, 1). 


Lord Loverule, who is present, is raging and impotent, but his side- 
comment on his wife is illuminating: “To what a nauseous freedom do 
women of quality of late admit these trifling fops!”’ (1v, 1). His resolution 
to tolerate her no longer is supported and hastened by the decisive ad- 
vice of his bachelor chum, Sir Charles, a gentleman of wide worldly ex- 
perience, whose keen observation must many times have noted his 
friend’s marital difficulties. Lord Loverule confesses that marriage has 
for him proved a painful and expensive failure: 


The pleasure is so great, in believing women to be, what we wish them, that 
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nothing but a long and sharp experience can ever make us think them other- 
wise. That experience, friend, both you and I have had; but yours has been at 
other men’s expence; mine—at my own. 


Sir Charles, who has concluded that matrimony with an intelligent and 
sensible woman may have charms when an existence of libertinism has 
at last palled upon him, visualizes an ideal marriage, and Lord Loverule 
replies: 

Lord Love. If the reverse of this should chance to be the bitter disappointment, 
what would the life be then? 

Sir Charles. A damned one. 

Lord Love. And what relief? 

Sir Charles. A short one; leave it, and return to that you left, if you can’t find 
a better. 

Lord Love. (Aside.) He says right—that’s the remedy, and a just one—for if 
I sell my liberty for gold, and I am foully paid in brass, shall I be held to keep 
the bargain? 

Sir Charles. What are you thinking of? 

Lord Love. Of what you have said. 

Sir Charles. And was it well said? 

Lord Love. 1 begin to think it might. 

Sir Charles. Think on, ’twill give you ease—the man who has courage enough 
to part with a wife, need not much dread the having one; and he that has not, 
ought to tremble at being a husband . . . (Exit) (u, 1). 


Lord Loverule, left alone, determines to offer his erring spouse one last 
chance to renounce her obnoxious course of life, with the alternative of 
final separation: 


. .. Nor ought my wife to think I mean amiss to her, if I convince her I’ll endure 
no longer that she should thus expose herself and me. No doubt ’twill grieve her 
sorely. Physick’s a lothsome thing, till we find it gives us health, and then we are 
thankful to those who made us take it. Perhaps she may do so by me, if she does 
’tis well; if not, and she resolves to make the house ring with reprisals, I believe 
(tho’ the misfortune’s great) he’ll make a better figure in the world, who keeps 
an ill wife out of doors, than he that keeps her within (11, 1). 


In the scene in Lady Arabella’s boudoir, with which the fragment 
closes, he attempts to take her to task over her expenditures and the 
abuse of the tradesman, but she is maddeningly nonchalant, and his last 
cry, interrupted by the entrance of Captain Toupee, is an unfinished 
ultimatum: “Madam, Madan, this can be endured no longer, and before 
a month passes, expect to find me——” (rv, 1). 

The play, of course, was incomplete at Vanbrugh’s death, but we 
know that his intention, as reported by Cibber, was to carry Lord Love- 
rule’s determination to a decisive issue :*° 
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All I could gather from him of what he intended in the catastrophe, was, that 
the conduct of his imaginary fine lady had so provok’d him, that he designed 
actually to have made her husband turn her out of doors. 


The inference to be drawn from Vanbrugh’s presentation of the in- 
compatible marriage situation in the play, that his personal sympathies 
lay with Lord Loverule, seems to be thus corroborated by Cibber’s 
testimony. It indicates, moreover, that Vanbrugh would not have suf- 
fered in his own conclusion the sentimental falsification of nature which 
occurs in Cibber’s emasculated revision, that is, the ridiculously unmo- 
tivated “Change of Heart” experienced by Lady Arabella, followed by a 
prolix, tearful, and tedious reformation, at the close of The Provok’d 
Husband. In this one case, at any rate, Vanbrugh might have been 
trusted, no doubt, to carry his presentation through to a conclusion con- 
sistent with the characterization of the persons he had created—a far 
simpler matter, in the Loverule situation, than in the Brute marriage, 
because the grievance lay with the husband, not with the wife, and the 
solution of separation by the husband’s decree involved no revolutionary 
or unusual concept of the position of women. 

The predicament of the younger brother is barely mentioned in his last 
play, and the single reference to it is far more in the comic spirit of the 
earlier treatment than in the tone of sustained criticism of The Relapse, 
but it must be remembered that, in the Headpiece plot, Vanbrugh’s main 
interest has now turned toward the country. Uncle Richard’s comment, 
at the opening of the play, has, however, a reflective overtone of cynicism 
toward a system which is capable of producing such a situation as he 
describes, with particular reference to his booby nephew, Sir Francis: 


What prudent cares does this deep foreseeing nation take, for the support of its 
worshipful families! In order to which, and that they may not fail to be always 
significant and useful in their country, it is a settled foundation-point that every 
child that is born, shall be a beggar—except one; and that he—shall be a fool. 


This incidental reference to the younger brother is important only in 
so far as it characterizes the race of Headpieces, born fools, and doomed 
to demonstrate their birthright in the big city. Vanbrugh’s attitude to- 
ward the country, however, is not antagonistic or superciliously critical. 
The presentation of these country bumpkins is wholly realistic but not 
unsympathetic, and the real satire falls upon the city sharpers and the 
attitude of the country folk themselves, who have not the sense to ap- 
preciate their own wholesome life, but must hie themselves to the city 





20 Cibber’s Advertisement to the Reader, The Provok’d Husband, in Dobrée and Webb, 
edd., op. cit., 111, 179. 
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to be fleeced and snubbed. In this play, particularly, a study of the 
change in attitude toward the country, discernible in Vanbrugh, would 
result, certainly, in an additional illustration of his interest in broader 
human values than the Comedy of Manners had exploited. 

By the time Vanbrugh came to the stage, the range of situation possi- 
bilities in sexual intrigue must have been well-nigh exhausted. He might 
have gone on in the same tradition, focussing his attention primarily on 
the courtship—chase stage of the sex game, but his interests seem to 
have been somewhat broader and more varied. He was, no doubt, as 
capable of enjoying a wench with soldierly unconcern as the coolest rake 
of them all, but he brought to his work a conception of values which set 
him apart from Etherege or Congreve—a set of values, however, which 
is not radical in the sense that it reveals far-reaching vision or deliberate 
planning on the part of Vanbrugh. What it does reveal is that Vanbrugh 
had parted company with the Comedy of Manners tradition to the ex- 
tent of approaching rationally and more critically those social problems, 
the perception of which had aroused his thoughtful sympathy. He wrote 
plays not primarily as vehicles of instruction, but with the intent of 
pleasing. Where, however, a problem affected the lives of the classes he 
knew—the position of the younger brother in society, for example— 
Vanbrugh was capable of being touched by his predicament as his gener- 
ous nature was capable of being touched by the needs of a friend. He en- 
visioned no drastic changes in the established social system; he was a 
good monarchist, a loyal Whig, a Church of Englander, and a respectable 
gentleman; but he was also humane, generous, and capable of a sympa- 
thetic comprehension of the difficulties of others. 

In the light of this analysis, Vanbrugh’s relation to the comedy which 
precedes him may be more accurately defined. His divergences from 
Restoration comedy embrace the spirit of his treatment, the substance 
of his material, and the nature of his dramatic devices. The familiar ele- 
ments of the Comedy of Manners which had held the stage for the past 
forty years, are no longer preéminent. First, returning to the method of 
Etherege, he tends to minimize the element of sheer plot intrigue. Nota- 
bly more simple than those of Congreve or Wycherley, his plots cease to 
derive their comic interest so much from intricate complications as do 
those of his predecessors. He is content with simple situations, humanized 
by his interest in a new code of social values. Second, he discards the 
habitual contrast of true and false wits, and with it disappears also, un- 
fortunately, much of the epigrammatic brilliance of Congreve and 
Etherege. The breakdown of the conventional contrasting juxtaposition 
of true and false wits results in a significant modification of the fop. Lord 
Foppington is intellectually the superior of all his predecessors, endowed 
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with a superb philosophy of imperturbable nonchalance, supported by 
never-failing wit in repartee. A further modification in his character is 
the result of his participation in the younger brother plot—a situation 
from which Vanbrugh derives a type of comedy hitherto unexploited 
on the Restoration stage. Third, his emphasis no longer falls on sex- 
antagonism between a rake and a witty woman of equal intelligence, in- 
dulging in sharp repartee for its own sake, in which some of the finest 
effects of the Comedy of Manners had been achieved. His witty dialogues 
occur more frequently between his heroine and her confidante (e.g., 
Lady Brute and Belinda) or between two men (e.g., Constant and Heart- 
free), but even here the nature of the conversations is notably modified 
by the interest of the character in the social problem on which the plot 
hinges. The change in the character of the rake is obvious and signifi- 
cant, though, as has been noted in the case of Worthy, not always happy 
or dramatically successful. 

Vanbrugh has relegated these well-worn devices to the background or 
eliminated them entirely, and the expression of typical Restoration 
cynicism has been consigned to the type of character for whom the 
dramatist has obviously no sympathy. The comic method which he de- 
veloped in their stead, essentially different in quality from that which 
had preceded, constitutes his positive contribution to the drama. His 
plays, no longer the vehicle solely for superficial ridicule, derive their 
distinctive comic vitality from a central corpus of persistent ideas, inti- 
mately related to the social life of his time, which determines not only 
his choice of characters but also the extent and nature of his emphasis on 
particular aspects of their individuality. Hence, it to this central interest 
of Vanbrugh that both his strength of originality and his most glaring 
weaknesses are traceable. 

Perry has with considerable acumen indicated a serious flaw in Van- 
brugh’s art, but in attributing it wholly to sentimentalism, or emotional 
falsification, he has failed to give any adequate explanation of it:*! 


He has probed beneath the surface of things, as Congreve never did, but in so 
doing, he has forfeited many an honest laugh for the sake of a kindly and sym- 
pathetic, and sometimes even an emotionally false touch of nature. 


In reality, however, the failure of Vanbrugh in such a scene as that be- 
tween Worthy and Amanda, so to integrate plot and character as to 
advance the one, without impeding or destroying the consistent develop- 
ment of the other, must be attributed to his preoccupation in such scenes 
with the social problem involved, which has not been properly subordi- 


% Perry, op. cit., p. 90. 
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nated to the demands of successful dramatic composition. Strained 
dialogue and the inept about-face of the supposedly ardent suitor, in- 
sufficiently motivated, are the marks of his failure. The uncertain char- 
acterization of Constant, who speaks frequently in apparent paradoxes, 
is similarly due to Vanbrugh’s preoccupation with the situation of Lady 
Brute, to which the artistic individuality of Constant has been sacrificed. 
In A Journey to London, written toward the end of his life, his didactic 
purpose becomes almost obtrusive. Lady Arabella is skilfully and artisti- 
cally conceived, but Clarinda, Sir Charles, and Lord Loverule are rather 
colorless creatures, who are obviously mouthpieces for a standard of 
common sense morality, the expression of which arises not so much out of 
character and situation, as the necessity of enunciating the author’s 
preference for a sensible mode of life. A Journey to London is furthest re- 
moved of any of Vanbrugh’s plays from the Comedy of Manners and, 
though the Headpiece plot has much of humor, vital characterization, 
and amusing situation to substitute for the older type, the Loverule 
underplot suffers from a confusion of ill-digested elements, which care- 
ful revision possibly might have overcome. The enunciation of common 
sense reflections on a realistic situation is entirely compatible with a 
humorously critical presentation of a social problem, but the intrusion 
of insipid, unadulterated didacticism, such as the following, into a situa- 
tion which had been presented at its critically comic best in The Provok’d 
Wife must place A Journey to London from this point of view below the 
earlier play in merit: 


Lord Love. And so the disorderly lives they lead, make you incline to a reform 
of your own. 

Sir Charles. ’Tis true; for bad examples (if they are but bad enough) give us 
as useful reflections as good ones do (11, 1). 


The trend of development in Vanbrugh’s critical interest in the prob- 
lems involved in certain social relationships has been toward a more 
serious, almost a propagandist, treatment. In his first two plays, didacti- 
cism has been successfully subordinated to the purposes of comedy. The 
lateness of composition of A Journey to London no doubt accounts 
largely for the harsher presentation, which in this case has become almost 
inharmonious with the spirit of high comedy. 

The Relapse contains the first sustained and critical presentation oft the 
predicament of the younger brother on the stage, treated with full 
realization of its implications, a conception wholly foreign to the Comedy 
of Manners or to his source play, Love’s Last Shift. 

In The Provok’d Wife, Vanbrugh has deliberately created, through the 
brutish caricature of the husband and the intelligent resentment of the 
wife, a situation which exposes from a rational and sympathetic, not a 
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sentimental, nor a wholly comic, point of view, the causes of marital 
incompatibility and infidelity. The Comedy of Manners would have pre- 
sented the revolting wife as either an incorrigibly lascivious strumpet, 
the “she would if she could” type of female, inoculated with the virus of 
licentious carnality, and ridiculed unmercifully by the male she pursues; 
or as the falsely ingenuous country wife of a jealous husband, who is 
more than willingly seduced by a resourceful Horner. The sentimental 
treatment would have idealized and romanticized the abused woman, 
would have converted the abusing husband, and would have ended in 
absurdly unconvincing reconciliation. The inexorable modern problem 
dramatist would have forced the situation at the conclusion to its ulti- 
mate implications: divorce, or the assertion of independence on the part 
of the woman, a la Ibsen’s Nora. Vanbrugh’s rational treatment is, from 
this point of view, far in advance of the comic method of the Comedy of 
Manners, but his intention and his social vision are equally far removed 
from the problem play conclusion. He has, however, succeeded in pre- 
senting a realistic problem situation in a Comedy of Manners frame- 
work, without sacrificing, except at the end, the genuine comic spirit, 
though the tone of the play is not the light-hearted superficiality of The 
Country Wife. It is, rather, a forerunner of Farquhar’s Beaux’ Stratagem, 
which combines strikingly the two problems of the younger brother and 
marital incompatibility which Vanbrugh had so repeatedly stressed. 

The real nature of Vanbrugh’s originality has been overlooked or mis- 
apprehended chiefly for two reasons: first, he has been judged exclusively 
by the standards of the Comedy of Manners; and second, he failed to 
establish a direct living tradition in English comedy. He and Farquhar 
stand, as it were, between two dramatic antitheses. Vanbrugh’s work in 
some respects leaves much to be desired; where the comic spirit of 
Restoration comedy has been obscured by propagandism, as in the 
Loverule plot in A Journey to London, he is distinctly inferior to the 
earlier tradition; but, for the most part, his divergences are a happy con- 
tribution to what might have developed into a new type of critical 
comedy in English drama, had not the forces of sentimentalism prevailed. 
His perception of social values in situations which had formerly been ex- 
ploited solely for their comic possibilities resulted in a more human ap- 
proach toward the social life of his time. His comedy still sparkles with 
the old wit, but his people and his situations are closer to life. Farquhar, 
the exponent of natural comedy, is his only successor, and it is to be 
deplored that their departure in the direction of a richer comedy of life 
and of laughter developed no tradition which could flourish against the 
oncoming avalanche of the comedy of tears. 

PauLt MUESCHKE 

University of Michigan JEANNETTE FLEISHER 





XLVIII 
GARRICK’S LONG LOST ALTERATION OF HAMLET 


NE incident in the life of David Garrick—Shakespeare’s Priest— 

has subsequently evoked the harshest kind of criticism even from 
his professed admirers, namely, his alteration of Hamlet. James Boaden, 
who prefaced an edition of the actor’s letters in 1831 with a biographical 
sketch, wrote: j 


If there be any one act of his management which we should wish to blot out from 
these pages it is his rash violation of the whole scheme of Shakespeare’s Hamlet . . . 
All the contrivances of Shakespeare by which he added absence from the scene 
to the melancholy irresolution of the character were rendered abortive. It became 
as much a monodrame as Timon; and the passive Hamlet was kept on the rack of 
perpetual exertion. His very speeches were trimmed up with startling exclamations 
and furious resolves: even Yoric himself was thrown out of the play to render the 
wit and pathos of Sterne inapplicable and unintelligible. Jt was an actor’s mutila- 
tion of all parts but his own. 


Davies, Garrick’s first biographer, gave a general view of this changed 
version in his Dramatic Miscellanies,! and remarked the injudiciousness 
of cutting out the Grave-diggers, Osric, and the fencing match, of leaving 
the audience in suspense with regard to the fate of Ophelia, and of adding 
a new ending. Of this ending Boaden wrote: “All is written in a mean and 
trashy commonplace manner, and, in a word sullied the page of Shake- 
speare and disgraced the taste and judgment of Mr. Garrick.’” 

Isaac Reed, in his continuation of Dr. Baker’s Biographia Dramatica, 
considered the Alteration made in the true spirit of Bottom the Weaver 
who wished to play not only the part assigned to him, but all the rest in 
the piece: ““Mr. Garrick in short has reduced the consequence of every 
character but that represented by himself.’ 

Jesse Foot in his Life of Arthur Murphy printed an unpublished manu- 
script entitled Hamlet with Alterations, a dramatic satire directed by 
Murphy against Garrick. The whole is a parody of Hamlet, Act 1. 
Shakespeare’s ghost visits Drury Lane Theater and chides Garrick in the 
following manner: 


Ghost. ... my works have made your fortune, 
And Hamlet brought to you the mere reciter, 
The organ of another’s sense, more money 
Than ere it did to me who wrought the tale. 


1 11, 86. ® Life of Kemble (1825), 1, 110-113. 
* (London, 1782), 1, 144. Charles Dibdin repeated much of this condemnation in a para- 
graph of criticism in his Complete History of the English Stage (London, 1800), v, 240. 
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Yet on my scenes by ages sanctified, 

In evil hour thy restless spirit stole 

With juice of cursed nonsense in an inkhorn 

And o’er my fair applauded page did pour 

A manager’s distillment, whose effect 

Holds such an enmity with wit of man 

That each interpolating word of thine 

Annihilates the sense . . . 

Thus was I ev’n by thy unhallow’d hand 

Of both my gravediggers at once dispatch’d, 

Cut off in the luxurience of my wit, 

Unstudied, undigested, and bemawled: 

No critic ask’d—but brought upon the stage 

With all your imperfections on my head! 

Attempt no more, nor let your soul conceive 

Aught ’gainst my other plays: I leave thee now 

To the just vengeance critics will inflict . . . 
Garrick. . . . His plays are out of joint,—O cursed spite 

That ever I was born to set them right.‘ 

The younger Boswell in the Prologomena to his edition of Malone’s 
Shakespeare printed what he supposed to be the ending of Garrick’s Al- 
teration in order to show how prevalent and how damning was the in- 
fluence of French dramatic criticism in the eighteenth century.® He used 
as his text a 1703 player’s quarto altered in the hand of William Hop- 
kins, Garrick’s prompter, entitled Hamlet as Altered by David Garrick, 
Esq. 17778 

Genest sums up the adverse critiques, and then quotes from a letter by 
Benjamin Victor, treasurer of Drury Lane, to Tate Wilkinson, who 
wished to have a copy of Garrick’s Hamlet to play at the York Theater, 
in which Victor writes:? 


It is not in my power to send you the corrections lately made in Hamlet. No 
such favor can be granted to anyone. I presume the play will never be printed 
with alterations, as they are far from being universally liked; nay they are 
greatly disliked by the million, who love Shakespeare with all his glorious 
absurdities, and will not suffer a bold intruder to cut him up.*® 


* Life of Arthur Murphy (London, 1811), pp. 252-274.—It is worth noting that at the 
time Murphy wrote this he was suffering from a fit of spleen brought on by Garrick’s refusal 
to produce his play Alzuma. 5 (London, 1821), m, 691-695. 

6 It is this version, too, that Boaden prints from in his life of Kemble. 

7 (London, 1830), v, 343-350. 

8 The complete letter is in Wilkinson’s Memoirs, 1v, 360. 
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In 1868 Percy Fitzgerald wrote: “There was one act of folly in his life 
to which Garrick might look back with compunction. That was his fa- 
mous and Gothic mutilation of Hamlet, the outrageous hewing to pieces 
of the noble play, which seems inconceivable in one who had such rever- 
ence.’”’”® Again in 1886, prompted by finding in a London bookstore the 
supposed original alteration which he thought was given to Kemble by 
Mrs. Garrick, he contributed an article to the Theater attacking the 
“mutilation.”"° But what Fitzgerald had was the prompter’s copy al- 
ready referred to by Boswell and Boaden." 

In 1890 Frank A. Marshall, in his edition of the Henry Irving Shake- 
speare, inserted the following note: “In an evil moment it occurred to 
Garrick to try to improve this matchless tragedy. Happily this version 
was so indifferently received that he never ventured to print it.” 

At the turn of the century Professor Lounsbury gave a long account of 
the alteration, based on Davies, Boaden, and Reed. He admitted that he 
had never seen a copy of the play, yet elaborated Reed’s point that Gar- 
rick cut the subordinate characters in order to emphasize the importance 
of the title réle.4 

In a very stimulating book, Garrick and his French Friends, Dr. F. A. 
Hedgcock continued this tradition of criticism, calling the “travesty of 
Hamlet” the most celebrated of all Garrick’s nefarious attempts on 
Shakespeare’s pieces, and substantiating his points by quotations from 
Davies, Fitzgerald, and from one of Garrick’s own letters.“ 

The impression given by this accumulation of criticism is bitter and, 
I am persuaded, unjust to Garrick both as a dramatist and as an admirer 
of Shakespeare. The reason for so much misapprehension is that the 
Alteration was never printed, and had never been seen in its true form by 
any of the commentators.” 

Garrick’s alteration was made sometime before December 18, 1772, 
when it first appeared on the stage at Drury Lane. That at one time he 
intended to print it is evident from his letter to M. De La Place, March 
7, 1773, in which he wrote:"* 


I should be glad to know what pieces you have of mine that I might compleat 
them—lI shall collect them together next winter in four vols and then you shall 


® Life of David Garrick, 11, 288. 
1° New Series, ed. by Clement Scott (May, 1886), pp. 252 ff. 
1 Note 6, above. 12 yim, Introduction, 12-13. 
8 Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist (1901), pp. 161-173. 
“ English translation (N. Y., 1912), pp. 77-78. 
% Professor G. C. D. Odell alone, in his Shakespeare from Betterton to Irving, 1, 385-390, 
refrains from passing judgment on a text he has not seen. 
% Unpublished MS. is in Folger Library, Case 11, folder 4, 880. 
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see the full measure of my iniquity! My alteration of Hamlet is not yet printed, 
when it is you shall have it directly with the rest, en attendant till the whole shall 
be publish’d together . . .1” 


Garrick had been planning this alteration for a long time, and, more- 
over, had been encouraged in the attempt by Dr. Hoadly"* and George 
Steevens.” He realized that it was a bold undertaking, and that it would 
evoke unfavorable criticism, yet he persisted and was proud, in a way, of 
the result. He wrote to Sir William Young: “It was the most imprudent 
thing I ever did in my life; but I had sworn I would not leave the stage 
till I had rescued that noble play from all the rubbish of the fifth act. ... 
The alteration was received with general approbation, beyond my most 
warm expectations.’”° 

There can be little doubt that one motivating factor in this altera- 
tion was the significance Garrick attached to French criticism. He wrote 
four letters to French friends in which he tried to impress upon them the 
success of his effort. On December 3, 1773, he wrote again to La Place: 


I am still upon the stage and am so flattered by my country’s partiality to me, 
that I have not yet been able to retire—just before Christmas I appeared in the 
character of the young Hamlet, [Garrick was then fifty-seven], and received 
more applause than when I acted it at five and twenty. . . . I must tell you that 
I have ventured to alter Hamlet and have greatly succeeded; I have destroyed 
the gravediggers (those favourites of the people) and almost all of the fifth act— 
it was a bold deed, but the event has answered my most sanguine expectations: 
if you correspond with any of the journalists this circumstance will be worth tell- 
ing, as it is a great anecdote in our theatrical history.” 


The next day while this train of thought was still in his mind he wrote 
to Morellet :” 


I have play’d the devil this winter, I have dar’d to alter Hamlet, I have thrown 
away the gravediggers, and all the fifth act, and notwithstanding the galleries 
were so fond of them, I have met with more applause than I did at five and 
twenty—this is a great revolution in our theatrical history, and for which 20 
years ago instead of shouts of approbation, I should have had the benches thrown 
at my head. 


Contrary to the statements of the critics and in accord with Garrick’s 
observations the Alteration was well received. It held the stage for eight 


17 I. Reed, Biographia Dramatica, 11, 144, gives a further note on Garrick’s intention to 
publish the Alteration. 

18 Boaden, Private Correspondence of David Garrick, 1, 514, 573. 

19 Tbid., 451. 

2 Boaden, op. cit., 11, 126.—The date is January 10, 1773. 

%1 The original is in the Folger Library, Case1, folder 5, 786. 

% December 4, 1773. Unpublished. Folger Case 1, folder 2, 1132. 
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years and was played thirty-seven times. In the previous eight years 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet had been played but twenty-six times. Garrick 
received during his four remaining years on the stage £3426.14.10 for 
this alteration alone. Scarcely any other play brought in more box 
receipts. An average full house brought the managers £160. Garrick’s 
first three performances of this altered version brought £284.5.6, £272, 
and £264.13. respectively.“ It would seem that it was hardly lack of in- 
terest or receipts that made him perform it no more that season. I append 
the statistics with regard to this alteration gathered from the Treasurer’s 
Books of Drury Lane.™ The fact that it was such a valuable piece for the 
Drury Lane company was doubtless the reason that Garrick refused to 
print it or give it to Tate Wilkinson, who so greatly desired to have it in 
his repertoire that he imitated Garrick and made a new ending of his 
own to the play.* 

I am glad to announce that Garrick’s alteration of Hamlet, with notes, 
cuts, and emendations in his own hand, has at last come to light in the 
Folger Shakespeare Library. Its history from the time of the actor’s 
death in 1779 until the opening of the Folger Library in 1933 shows why 
none of the critics had been able to consult the original. 


After Garrick’s death his library came into the hands of his wife, where this 
volume remained for forty-three years until her death in 1822. Her will, proved 
October 30 of that year by her executors, the Reverend Thomas Rackett and 
George Frederick Beltz, provided for certain legacies and stated that the resid- 
uary estate was to be sold, and the income from the profits given to Elizabeth de 
Saar, Mrs. Garrick’s niece, during her life and to any of her grandchildren living 
at her death. In accordance with this provision the greater part of Garrick’s 
library was sold at auction by Saunders in 1823. But the volume with which we 
are concerned, together with a number of other Garrick relics, was overlooked 
or considered of insufficient value to be included. The executors sometime after 
this left a box of relics in the hands of the solicitors Coulthurst and Van Sommer, 
13 New Inn, Strand, to be sold. There the box remained with the names of 
Rackett and Beltz upon it until the year 1900 when the office at New Inn was to 
be pulled down, and the firm had to move into new quarters. The present Mr. 
Van Sommer of the firm Van Sommer, Chillcott, and Kitcat, found the box, 
recognized its value, which had increased considerably during the last eighty 
years of the nineteenth century, turned it over to the auctioneers Puttick and 


%3 King Lear alone that entire year brought in more receipts than Hamlet. Twice its 
amounts came to £286. The Drury Lane Record Books furnish a mine of reference ma- 
terial of this sort. 

* Records of performances, dates, and box receipts. Folger Library. 

% Printed in The Wandering Patentee (London, 1795), 1, 166-173.—A comparison of the 
two will show, as Professor Odell suggests, that to Wilkinson’s bombast Garrick’s ending 
is simplicity itself. 
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Simpson, who sold its contents, and sent the profits to Elizabeth de Saar’s 
three grandchildren living at the time. Lot number 136 of the sale, including the 
alteration of Hamlet, was bought by Pearson for Mr. Folger, and the volume 
then changed its quarters from 13 New Inn to Mr. Folger’s Brooklyn storehouse, 
where it remained until its transference in 1932 to the Folger Shakespeare Li- 
brary in Washington.* 


Now that through the kindness of the authorities of the Folger Library 
it has been made available for study, it is time that Garrick’s character 
be vindicated on the basis of the Alteration itself. 


The Hamlet that Garrick used as a foundation for his alteration is a 
duodecimo,”’ one of the many reprintings of the text of “the accurate 
Mr. Hughs.” The nature and the history of this text are important for 
an understanding of Garrick’s version. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century Betterton was the only 
Hamlet the London audience wished to see, despite the fact that he was 
an old man. He acted an altered version of Hamlet prepared by Sir Wil- 
liam D’Avenant in 1676 from a 1637 quarto.** The first eighteenth- 
century issue of Betterton’s version is a quarto printed in 1703 for 
Richard Wellington, etc., with the stage cuts indicated by inverted 
quotation marks. Betterton died in 1710, having played Hamlet for the 
last time at the Haymarket on September 20, 1709, when he was well 
over seventy years of age. Robert Wilks succeeded to the title réle, 
which he had begun as early as January 15, 1708, at Drury Lane. Until 
his death in 1732 he was the accepted Hamlet of the London stage, al- 
though Booth and Powell occasionally played the part. Each great 
Hamlet, wishing to be distinctive in the character, has tried to improve 
or to change the method of his predecessor sufficiently to make his an 
individualized performance. Wilks changed the Betterton performance 
by restoring two notable passages that the earlier player had cut from 
the stage presentation; namely, the whole of the “Angels and Ministers 
of Grace defend us” speech, and Hamlet’s words to the Players, “‘Speak 
the speech I pray you.” He also was interested in a version of the play 
which was closer to the Shakespeare text than the D’Avenant alteration. 


Accordingly he sought the help of his friend Mr. John Hughs, and the result was 
an edition of the play printed in 1718 which may be called the Hughs-Wilks’ 


6 It is my privilege here to acknowledge the aid I received from M. Seymour de Ricci, 
Mr. W. Roberts, Mr. W. Geoffrey Horsman, of Puttick and Simpson, and Mr. Van Som- 
mer in tracing the location of this volume during the last one hundred and fifty-four years. 

37 Printed in 1747, of 96 pages, bound in boards along with a copy of Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s Humorous Lieutenant. 

%8 Hazelton Spencer, Shakespeare Improved (Cambridge, 1927), p. 175 ff. 
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Hamlet. The presumption is that Wilks dictated the cuts and that Hughs 
restored the text, for although some blots remain, yet in very many cases Hughs 
with a copy of Rowe’s edition before him restored the old readings where Better- 
ton and D’Avenant had unnecessarily departed therefrom. From Rowe he in- 
serted part of the folio text which did not occur in the quartos. It cannot claim 
to be a good text judged by present-day standards, but for 1718 compared with 
what was then available it was no doubt an excellent work. Hughs edited this 
again, and it was finally printed in 1723 after his death. It is to this latter edition 
that Theobald refers in his Shakespeare Restored when he mentions the text of 
“the accurate Mr. Hughs.” It ran into nineteen editions before 1761, and the 
subsequent ones developed a mass of printer’s errors.”® 


After Wilks’ death there were a number of Hamlets at the different 
theaters; but neither Ryan at Covent Garden, nor Giffard at Goodman- 
Fields, nor Mills, and subsequently Milward at Drury Lane, equaled 
their predecessors in the réle of the Danish Prince. Although many 
generalizations have been written about their performances there is no 
evidence that they played any other than the Hughs-Wilks text. The 
year 1741 found Denis Delane as a rising young star in Hamlet at Drury 
Lane; but his presentation was quickly eclipsed by that of David Gar- 
rick, who almost immediately after his first appearance in the part in 
Ireland, August 12, 1742, became the accepted Hamlet of the English 
theater. 

Garrick received many letters from friends and anonymous corre- 
spondents advising him of possible improvements in his performance of 
the part. He began with the Hughs-Wilks text, its cuts and its stage 
directions, then graduzlly revised his presentation and created his own 
text. He seldom allowed his texts and revisions to be printed. The close 
of the season of 1763, however, found him in poor health, suffering from 
a temporary period of unpopularity, and severely attacked by Fitz- 
patrick. He sought escape and rest in a journey to France, and took with 
him the resolution of never appearing on the stage again unless a two 
years’ absence should prove a remedy for his unpopularity.*® The theater 
was left in charge of George Colman. Inasmuch as Garrick in all proba- 
bility would not play again, Colman allowed Garrick’s acting text of 
Hamlet to be printed. This edition, issued by Haws and Company in 
1763, materially differs from the Hughs-Wilks text. The cuts, instead of 
being marked for excision, are omitted, thus making a very short play. 
Some lines cut by Wilks are restored, others retained by him are elimi- 
nated by Garrick.” 

% T wish to thank Mr. Henry N. Paul for the use of this quoted material. It is from his 
unpublished article on the Hughs’ Hamlet. 

© Fitzgerald, Life of Garrick, 11, 113. 

® This text was issued again by Haws and Company, n.d., and by T. Whitford, 1765 
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Garrick returned from France in 1765 in fine spirits, went back to the 
stage, and was eminently successful. In 1772 he gave the altered version 
of Hamlet we are now discussing; but instead of using as a foundation for 
this alteration a copy of his own 1763 edition he employed the 1747 edi- 
tion of the Hughs-Wilks text. A glance at this text makes clear his 
reason: he was not interested in merely leaving out the Grave-Diggers 
and Osric, as the critics suppose; having cut the greater part of the fifth 
act he had to restore almost as much in the preceding part of the play, 
and in restoring some six hundred and twenty-nine lines he succeeded in 
giving the eighteenth-century audience a new interpretation of almost 
all the characters in the play. 

His own statement in an unpublished letter to Madam Necker tells ac- 
curately and concisely the formal changes that he made: 


It has been resolv’d that I shall perform the character of Hamlet tomorrow—the 
copy of the play you have got from the bookseller will mislead you without some 
direction from me—the first act which is very long in the original is by me divided 
into two acts—the third act, as I act it, is the second in the original—the third in 
the original is the fourth in mine, and ends with the famous scene between Ham- 
let and his mother—and the fifth act in my alteration consists of the fourth 
and fifth of the original with some small alterations, and the omission of some 
scenes, particularly the Gravediggers.** 


Cuts in altered plays are, perhaps, worth more study than critics have 
heretofore given them. Those who have blamed Garrick for his omis- 
sions have neglected to mention the fact that each eighteenth-century 
stage version of Shakespeare has omitted many lines and even scenes. 
Would it not be fair, before Garrick is condemned, to review the cuts 
made by other actors, and to study his in relation to them? 

Betterton cut entirely the characters Voltimand and Cornelius; the 
King’s address to the Court in the first act; the advice of Polonius to 
Laertes, and a large portion of Laertes’ advice to Ophelia; most of the 
“Angels and Ministers of Grace” speech; eleven lines of the Ghost’s 
speech; the entire scene between Polonius and Reynaldo; thirty-eight 
lines of the first conversation with the Players; Hamlet’s advice to the 
Players; twenty-three lines of the Mouse Trap; forty-seven lines of the 
scene between Hamlet and his mother after the death of Polonius; and 





(wrongly dated 1755), by Woodfall in 1767 and 1768. Richardson is supposed to have re- 
printed it in 1768 and again in 1770.—I am indebted to Mr. Henry N. Paul for this infor- 
mation. 

% Folger Library, Case 1, folder 10, 1009.—This letter is undated, but according to 
Hedgcock, op. cit., p. 344: “Madam Necker was amongst those who came to London in 
1776 to witness the actor’s last public appearances.”’ I take it that the letter was written 
at that time by way of explanation of one of his last performances of Hamlet. 
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Fortinbras’s army, Hamlet’s converse with the Captain, and the solilo- 
quy so important in the development of Hamlet’s character, “How all 
occasions do inform against me.” These are but the major cuts. Many of 
the King’s lines, as well as those of Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, Mar- 
cellus, and Horatio were also omitted. 

This made for a much more swiftly-moving play, and, in the words of 
Dr. Hazelton Spencer, substantiates “the historical critic’s view of Ham- 
let as the beau ideal of active young manhood rather than a dreamsick 
weakling pining for the ministrations of Freud.”* 

Wilks restored the ‘Angels and Ministers of Grace” speech and Ham- 
let’s advice to the Players; cut out the Dumb Show, the Fortinbras end- 
ing; and in other respects, except for small changes, followed the Better- 
ton version. And so the acting text remained (with the exception of the 
minor changes noted in Garrick’s 1763 edition) for fifty years. 

The theater-goers who had been accustomed to this interpretation saw 
from the stage of Drury Lane on December 18, 1772, a radically different 
play. 

Inasmuch as Garrick’s first act ended when Horatio and Marcellus 
plan to meet on the parapet the following night, all the speeches cut in 
the Betterton version had to be restored to give substance to an other- 
wise short and thin act. The act thereby gained numerous descriptive 
passages, and some purple patches, notably Horatio’s lines on Rome: 

A little ere the mightiest Julius fell 
The graves stood tenantless and the sheeted dead 
Did squeak and gibber in the Roman streets. . . 


With this restoration the subordinate characters become something 
more than mere puppets to start the show going. Ninety-four lines were 
restored, including the scene in which Cornelius and Voltimand are sent 
as ambassadors to Norway. It was necessary to return those men to the 
play because Garrick wished later to restore the soliloquy, “How all 
occasions do inform against me,” which refers to the Fortinbras episode, 
and to the very material about which these men give us knowledge. 

In Garrick’s second act Laertes is allowed to speak twenty-eight more 
lines of advice to Ophelia, and Polonius is allowed fifteen lines of ad- 
monishment to his son for the first time in the century. Garrick’s brain 
furnished him with two more. The description of Danish drunkenness is 
cut as usual. The whole of the Ghost’s speech is restored, and the ex- 
clamation, “O horrible, most horrible,” is given to Hamlet in order to 
break the length of the speech. The Ghost only once urges Horatio and 

% Op. cit., p. 9. 
* This suggestion is often credited to Mrs. Montagu and to Dr. Johnson. It was given 
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Marcellus to swear as Hamlet presents the hilt of his sword. Seventeen 
lines are here cut from the Hughs-Wilks version. 

Garrick was deeply interested in the character of Polonius. One of the 
things which indicates that the old courtier is a part of the rotten morass 
which forms the Danish court is his sending Reynaldo to spy upon 
Laertes. This scene is here for the first time restored to Act Three, as is 
also the material relating to the Fortinbras sub-plot. As usual there is 
much excision in the conversation between Hamlet, Rosencrantz, and 
Guildenstern. The description of the Players is cut considerably, that 
part being omitted which in Shakespeare's time referred to the boy 
actors (“an Aery of children, little Eyases”), and the sole reason for the 
players’ travelling is the change for the worse in the administration of 
Denmark under Claudius. In the earlier version the Players’ speech con- 
cerning Pyrrhus and Priam had been cut almost entirely. Garrick re- 
stored twenty lines in order to give some point to Polonius’s “This is too 
long.”’ The earlier actors, perhaps, had taken the hint literally and ap- 
plied the shears with vigor. Garrick gave the soliloquy, ““O what a rogue 
and peasant slave am I,” as Betterton gave it, except that he supplied 
Wretch for rogue, as had Wilks. 

Inasmuch as the conspiracy between the King and Laertes was to be 
cut, Garrick was careful to restore each aside and speech in which the 
King displayed his character and the workings of his conscience.*® 

Garrick omitted the Dumb Show, but for the first time included the 
whole of the Mouse Trap play. This, especially the restoring of lines to 
the Player Queen, gives point to the line, ““The lady doth protest too 
much, methinks.” The conversation between the King, Rosencrantz, and 
Guildenstern, when the plot is first made to send Hamlet to England, is 
restored. The king’s whole prayer, and Hamlet’s meditation are retained, 
though they had been cut from Garrick’s 1763 text. An appreciable num- 
ber of lines is restored to the scene between Hamlet and his mother, es- 
pecially such lines as show the state of Hamlet’s emotional conflict. 

I give only a brief discussion of Garrick’s fifth act inasmuch as I ap- 





to Garrick, however, by the Reverend Peter Whalley in a letter, February 20, 1748. 
(Boaden 1, 23, wrongly dated 1744.) 
% An example in point is the dialogue between Polonius and Ophelia, to which the 
King is also a party: 
Pol. ...’tis too much proved that with Devotion’s visage and pious 
action, we do sugar o’er the Devil himself. 
King. O ’tis too true. How smart a lash that speech doth give my con- 
science... 
This part, which immediately precedes the soliloquy ‘‘To be or not to be,”’ had been cut 
since the time of Betterton. 
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pend the act to this article, now for the first time printed entire and an- 
notated. It seems quite certain that this is the text that Garrick planned 
to print. And his work in restoring little words and phrases such as 
Metals for metal, Seas for Sea, the Wind at help for the Wind sits fair; 
repast them with my blood for relieve them with my blood, using for his 
sources the scholarly apparatus that had been built up by 1772, and 
Johnson’s edition chiefly, indicates that he was something more thana 
mere Harlequin player, as Lamb so thoughtlessly called him. It indicates 
also that he was interested in presenting to his audiences a more correct 
text than had been customary. A man whose interest was only in playing 
need not have bothered himself with such minute details, for with the 
rapidity with which words cross the footlights the essential correctness 
of small phrases passes unnoticed. 

Garrick changed the text to the original reading in twenty cases, al- 
tered it in eleven, restored one hundred and seventeen lines, including 
the scene in which Hamlet soliloquizes, ‘“How all occasions do inform 
against me,” and introduced thirty-five of his own for an ending. To the 
King’s part he restored thirty-eight lines; and to the Queen, Ophelia, 
Laertes, and a Gentleman he gave from one to seven lines more than they 
had hitherto spoken in the century. 

There is here no evidence of Bottom the Weaver—an actor mutilating 
all parts but his own. With the exception of Osric and the Grave-diggers, 
every character in the play is made richer by restorations. 

What now of the character of Hamlet? There is ample testimony from 
contemporary writers of the powerful effect of Garrick’s Hamlet upon 
his audience. Lichtenberg saw him play the Prince in 1775, and remarked 
on the power of the conception. Garrick’s Hamlet was no “sick weakling 
pining for the ministrations of Freud,” nor was he the “beautiful flower”’ 
about which Goethe speaks. He was vital, he was active; and the inner 
workings of his mind, and the conflicts that faced the thinker driven on 
by deep and active emotions were apparently presented in an unfor- 
gettable manner. Such psychological delineation was Garrick’s strong- 
hold. It was what made him stand head and shoulders above his con- 
temporaries in the characters of Richard III and Macbeth. And all the 
passages which he restored to the Danish Prince were those which showed 
the conflicts within Hamlet’s being. 

I find no evidence that Hamlet’s speeches were “trimmed up with 
startling exclamations and furious resolves,” and that he was “kept on 
the rack of perpetual exertion,” if by that the critic means physical exer- 
tion. The ending is swift but it is not “trashy and commonplace.” 

The omission of the Grave-diggers and of Osric calls for comment. 
Garrick by his own statement was here bowing to the force of French 
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criticism; and the French were pleased. On November 21, 1774, Mrs. J. 
Henrietta Pye wrote to Garrick: 


I imagine Mr. Pye told you I had been to pay a visit to Voltaire, where I met 
with a most gracious reception. We talked of your alteration of Hamlet, which he 
very greatly approves, and exprest himself very highly in your praise.™ 


In his caustic letter to the French Academy, August 25, 1776, Vol- 
taire quoted Marmontel on the subject: 


M. Marmontel dans un de ses ouvrages en a félicité la nation anglaise. ‘‘On 
abrége tous les jours Shakespeare,” dit-il, “on le chatie; le célébre Garrick vient 
tout nouvellement de retrancher sur son théAtre la scéne des Fossoyeurs, et 
presque tout le cinquiéme acte. La piéce et l’auteur n’en ont été que applaudés.’’” 


The word “rubbish” is a harsh term to apply to the Grave-diggers, 
unless perchance the parts were made crudely farcical, as Professor 
Adams suggests they were,** the first digger divesting himself of half-a- 
dozen waistcoats to the eternal delight of the groundlings. He quotes 
from a letter of a French visitor in England in 1811; but a letter from 
Tom King to Tate Wilkinson October 12, 1796, seems to prove that no 
such thing was done on the eighteenth-century stage, or at least not 
within the forty-eight years during which King was associated with it.* 
So the English admirers of Garrick must in this case accept the fact that 
for once French theory overcame his English allegiance. 

Garrick’s last performance of Hamlet was on May 30, 1776. In the 
Drury Lane Record Book there is the following note relative to it: 


Pit and boxes were put together, most of the tickets were sold for a guinea apiece, 
very few under half a guinea, and the whole quantity sold in about two hours. 


Garrick’s Hamlet closed in a blaze of glory. 

In 1774 Gentleman Smith had come to Drury Lane and had played 
the Garrick alteration twice to much smaller audiences than did Garrick 
himself. But with Garrick’s retirement in 1776 the part fell to Hender- 
son, who came to Drury Lane the following year. He had played the 
Hughs-Wilks Hamlet with success at Bath, but as long as Garrick lived 
the Garrick version kept the stage at Drury Lane. The 1703 quarto with 
alterations in the hand of Hopkins, and entitled Garrick’s Alteration of 
Hamlet, 1777, is doubtless the copy from which Henderson played, and 
shows evidence of his trying to maintain in general Garrick’s scheme, but 


% Unpublished, Folger Library, Correspondence tv, 34. 

37 (Euvres Complétes, xLtx, 316 (1785). 

38 J. Q. Adams, A Life of William Shakespeare (New York, 1923), p. 13. 

3® Quoted in an article by Dr. W. J. Lawrence, The Stage (June 5, 1924).—The origina 
letter is in the Folger Library. 
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at the same time of attempting to make his own additions and subtrac- 
tions. 

Henderson went to Covent Garden in 1779, and the part fell to young 
Bannister, who on April 21, 1780, returned the Grave-diggers to the 
stage; he restored, that is, the Hughs-Wilks Hamlet.“ After that, accord- 
ing to Genest and Adolphus, Garrick’s alteration was never called for. 
Kemble took up the play, and after some experimenting, produced in 
1796 a version which has held the stage until today. 

While Garrick was playing Hamlet he would not suffer his alteration 
to be printed or to be used at other theaters for the obvious reason that 
in it he had a gold mine for Drury Lane. But why he did not print it, as 
he apparently planned, after his retirement is another question. I find 
nothing in his correspondence bearing on this. Yet in his letters there is 
plenty of wrath expressed against Voltaire’s Letter to the Academy," and 
against all Frenchmen who criticised and seemed to misunderstand 
Shakespeare, and there is as much praise of Mrs. Montagu and her 
Essay on the Genius and Writings of Shakespeare.” It may be conjectured 
that after Voltaire’s attack the qualms of conscience that struck him 
when he first altered Hamlet returned, and rendered him unwilling to 
print what at that particular moment would seem to make him recreant 
to the English and Shakespearian cause, and align him with the French 
neo-classical theorists. 

In any event since the copy has after these many years finally come to 
light it may not be improper to reprint the last act as an example of 
alteration which is seldom found among the tamperers with Shakespeare. 
It is worth study, for in it Garrick has made an effective play, has lost 
as few “drops of that immortal man” as was consistent with his scheme, 
has restored hundreds of lines to enrich every part, has with care adopted 
Shakespeare’s text in many cases, and has added but thirty-seven lines 
of his own. 


4° Adolphus, John, Esq., Memoirs of John Bannister (London, 1839), 1, 55-59. 

“t August 25, 1776. 

An Essay on the Genius and Writings of Shakespeare, compared with the Greek and 
French dramatic poets, with some remarks on the misrepresentations of Voltaire, L., 1769. 
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A COMPARISON OF CUTS IN ACTING COPIES OF HAMLET 


1703 1723 1737 1747 1763 1772 
Betterton Wilks Milward Wilks Garrick Garrick’s 
Ryan Mills Alteration 


Mayor CuTs 


Marcellus’ Christmas 
speech... 

King’s address I, ii. 

Voltimand Corne- 
ais n:5 

Solid Flesh... 


) Laertes’ advice 
Polonius’ to 
Laertes... 


Danish Drunkenness 

“Angels and Minis- 
vad...” 

Ghost’s speech. 


Polonius to Rey- 
naldo... 

First speech to 
Players... 

“Rogue and peasant 
slave.” 


“Speak the speech.” 


Fort. and Ham. sol. 
“How all occasions.” 


Fort. ending 


entire 
25 ll. 


entire 
25 Ul. 


entire 
13 Il. 


entire 
10 Il. 


entire 
25 Ul. 


entire 
12 ll. 


entire 
25 ll. 


entire 
25 Ul. 


entire 
4 ll. 


entire 
13 ll. 


Act 1“ 


restored 
restored 


restored 
11 ll. 





26 Il. 26 Il. 


entire entire 


22 Il. 22 Il. 


12 ll. 
11 UL. 


restored 
16 ll. 


26 ll. 


entire 


22 Il. 


retained 
15 ll. 


26 Il. 26 ll. 


entire entire 


22 U. 22 I. 


retained retained 
16 ll. 12 ll. 


Act 11% 





entire entire 


38 Il. 38 ll. 


25 Il. 22 ll. 


entire 


38 ll. 


22 Il. 


restored 


restored 15 ll.; 
cut 11; added 2. 
22 Il. 


retained 
restored 


Act 11 





entire entire 


40 ll. 40 ll. 


22 Il. 11 I. 





restored 

entire 
39 Il. 

present 
50 ll. 


entire 
present 
23 Il. 
present 
47 ll. 


retained 

entire 
39 Il. 

present 
50 ll. 


restored 


20 ll. 


22 Il. 





Act mr 


retained 

entire 
38 Il. 

entire 
80 ll. 


retained 

entire 
39 Il. 

present 
54 Il. 


retained 
entire 
restored 
present 
36 Il. 








entire entire 


present entire 


entire 


entire 


Act Iv 


entire 
Act v 


entire 


entire entire 


changed 
Almost 


entire 
entire 


“ In this table the first column of act numerals refers to the acts as divided in the ver- 
sions preceding the Alteration; the second column to act divisions in the Alteration. 
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RECORD OF PERFORMANCES OF GARRICK’S ALTERATION OF HAMLET 
DECEMBER 18, 1772-APRIL 21, 1780 
(Gathered from Record Books of Drury Lane Theater, in Possession 
of the Folger Shakespeare Library) 


1772-73 
December: 
No. 68. Fry. 18. Hamlet £ 284.5.6 Feb. 17, and May 26, King 
70. Mon. 21. Hamlet £ 272././ Lear brought £286. It was the 
72. Wed. 23. Hamlet £ 264.13./ only play whose single per- 
formances brought in more 
than Hamlet. 
February: 
No. 109. Wed. 10. Hamlet £ 268.13 .6 
1773-74 
‘February: 
No. 113. Tues. 8. Hamlet £ 287.12./ Xmas Tale, author’s n. £298. 
Jane Shore £267././ 


May: Ev’y Man in h.h. £267././ 

No. 170. Fry. 6. Hamlet £ 261.11.6 May 13. Zara. bt. £304././ 
May 19. Lear. bt. £300././ 

1774-75 
October: 
No. 8. Tues. 4. Hamlet W onder £266.14.6 
Mr. Smith £ 135.5./ Maid of Oaks £263.14.6 
December: Macbeth £281.9.6 


No. 57. Fry. 2. Hamlet £ 264.1.6 
65. Mon. 12. Hamlet £ 259.6./ 


1775-76 
October: 
No. 18. Mon. 23. Hamlet Much Ado £280.1 
Smith, as usual... £ 183.3./ 
November: 
No. 50. Wed. 29. Hamlet £ 286.14.6 Meas. for Meas. £288.5 
December: 
No. 58. Fry. 8. Hamlet £ 276./.6 Discovery £283.6.6 
April: 
No. 159. Sat. 27. Hamlet £ 297.6.6 Provok’d Wife £286.10 
May: 
No. 184. Thurs. 30. Hamlet £ 85.3. Lear £305.13.6 
Garrick’s receipts £3426.14.10 
1776-77 


No. 16. Wed. Oct. 3. Hamlet £ 243.13.6 Tempest, Macbeth, Cym- 
48. Sat. Nov. 30. Hamlet £ 106.11./ beline, Way of the World, 
72. Wed. Jan. 1. Hamlet £172.12./ School for Scandal (May 
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99. 
104. 
159. 


1777-78 


No. 5. 
7. 

17. 

25. 

54. 

71. 

132. 


1778-79 


No. 2. 
14. 

65. 

87. 

107. 


1779-80 


No. 4. 
7. 


Mon. 
Sat. 
Mon. 


Tues. 
Sat. 

Thur. 
Mon. 
Sat. 

Mon. 
Tues. 


Sat. 
Fry. 
Tues. 
Tues. 
Sat. 


Sat. 
Sat. 
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Feb. 3. 
Feb. 8. 
May 5. 


Sept. 30. 
Oct. 4. 
Oct. 23. 
Nov. 3. 
Dec. 6. 
Dec. 29. 
Mar. 17. 


Sept. 19. 


Oct. 16. 


Dec. 15. 


Jan. 12. 
Feb. 6. 


Sept. 18. 
Oct. 30. 


D. L. receipts. 
148. Fry. Apl. 21, 1780 Hamlet restored by Bannister £105. /./ 


Hamlet £ 157. 
Hamlet £ 105.10.6 
Hamlet £ 59. 


Hamlet £ 228. 
Hamlet £ 234. 
Hamlet £ 204. 
Hamlet £ 173.5. 
Hamlet £ 145.7. 
Hamlet £ 174.18. 

Hamlet £ 160.19./ 


Hamlet £ 157.17.6. 
Hamlet £ 224.6/ 

Hamlet £ 220.11./ 
Hamlet £ 220.11./ 
Hamlet £ 150.17./ 


Hamlet £ 173.18.6 
Hamlet £ 243.1.6 


(First night of Critic) 


£3498 .14.6 
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8,17) at some perfor- 
mances brought more than 
Hamlet. 


School for Scandal most 
popular single play. Shake- 
speare out-topped other 
dramatists. 


School for Scandal most 
popular single play. Trip 
to Scarborough ran high 
once. Sh. clear ahead. 


School for Scandal; Critic. 
Sh. clear ahead. 











GARRICK’S ALTERATION OF HAMLET 
Performed: Drury Lane, Dec. 18, 1772. 


(This is an exact reproduction of the particular copy of the 1747 text which 
Garrick used as a foundation for his alteration. All the lines marked by Garrick 
for elimination are put into the footnotes. All the lines indicated by a quotation 
mark for excision by Hughs and Wilks which remain in the present text were 
restored by Garrick. Other Garrick restorations and emendations are italicized.) 

Act V. Scene I.! 
A Royal A partment. 

Enter King and Queen, with Rosencrans and Guildenstern. 
King. There’s Matter in these Sighs; ‘these profound Heaves’ 
You must translate; ’tis fit we understand them.? 

Where is your Son? 

Queen. Bestow this Place on us a little while. 
[Exeunt Ros. and Guil. 

Ah, my Lord, what have I seen to Night? 

King. What, Gerirude? How does Hamlet? 

Queen. Mad as the Seas* and Wind, when both contend 

Which is the mightier; in his lawless Fit, 

Behind the Arras hearing something stir, 

He whips his Rapier out and cries a Rat,‘ 

And in his brainish Apprehension kills 

The unseen good old Man. 

King. O heavy Deed! 

It had been so with us, had we been there: 

‘His Liberty is full of Threats to all, 

‘To you yourself, to us, to ev’ry one. 

‘Alas, how shall this bloody Deed be answer’d? 

‘It will be laid to us, whose Providence 

‘Should have kept short, restrain’d and out of haunt® 

‘This mad young man: but so much was our Love, 

‘We would not understand what was most fit; 

‘But, like the Owner of a dire® Disease 

‘To keep it from divulging, let it feed 

‘Ev’n on the Pith of Life:’ Where is he gone? 





1 This is Act Iv. Scene 1 in the 1747 Hughs-Wilks edition which Garrick used. The 
edition will be referred to by letters H.W. 

2 Garrick’s restoration of the Shakespearian text. H.W.—‘‘You must expound them.” 

8 Garrick restoration for Sea in H.W. 

4 Garrick change from H.W.—“Whips out his Rapier cries a Rat, a Rat,” G. follows 
Johnson (1765) and Warburton (1747). Steevens uses the above line (1766). 

5 Garrick restoration for H.W.—‘Should have restrain’d this mad young man.” 

® Garrick alteration for H.W.—foul. 
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Queen. To draw apart the Body he hath kill’d, 
‘O’er whom his very' Madness, like some Ore, 
‘Among a Mineral of Metals* base 

‘Shews itself poor; he weeps for what is done.’ 
King. O* Gertrude, come away; 

The Sun no sooner shall the Mountains touch, 
But we will ship him hence; and this vile Deed 
We must, with all our Majesty and Skill, 

Both count’nance and excuse—Ho Guildenstern! 


Enter Rosencrans and Guildenstern,‘ 


Friends both, go join with you some further Aid; 
Hamlet in Madness hath Polonius slain, 
And from his Mother’s Closet he has dragg’d him: 
Go seek him out, speak fair, and bring the Body 
Into the Chapel;® pray you haste in this. 
Come, Gertrude, we’ll call up our wisest Friends 
And let them know both what we mean to do, 
And what’s untimely done: for sland’rous Malice® 
‘(Whose Whisper o’er the World’s Diameter, 
‘As level as the Cannon to his Blank 
‘Transports his poison’d Shot), may miss our Name, 
‘And hit the woundless Air—O come away, 
‘My Soul is full of Discord and Dismay.’ 
[Exeunt. 
Enter Hamlet. 


Ham. Safely stow’d. [Within Hamlet! Lord Hamlet! 

Ham. What noise? who calls on? Hamlet? 

O here they come. 

Ros. What have you done, my Lord, with the dead Body? 
Ham. Compounded it with Dust, whereto ’tis* kin. 

Ros. Tell us where ’tis, that we may take it thence, 

And bear it to the Chapel. 

Ham. Do not believe it. 

Ros. Believe what? 





1 Garrick restoration. Omitted in H.W. 

? Garrick restoration for Metal in H.W. 

3 Garrick restoration. Omitted in H.W. 

‘ Garrick follows Johnson and Warburton in this entrance of R. and G. H. W. makes 
them enter after King. . . . skill. 

5 Following Johnson Garrick has deleted an “I” in the H.W. before “pray you haste,” 
etc. 

® Garrick’s conjecture for the antecedent of “‘whose . . .”’ He rejects Theobald’s conjec- 
ture “For haply Slander . . .”” H.W. has nothing, thus rendering the meaning obscure. 

7 Garrick restoration. Omitted in H.W. 

8 Garrick restoration for “whereto it is akin” in H.W. 
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Ham. That I can keep your Counsel, and not my own: besides, to be demanded 
of a Sponge, what Replication should be made by the Son of a King? 
Ros. Take you me for a Sponge, my Lord? 
Ham. Ay Sir, that soaks up the King’s Countenance, his Rewards, his Authori- 
ties: but such Officers do the King best Service in the End, he keeps them like 
an Apple in the Corner of his Jaw, first mouth’d to be last swallow’d; when he 
needs what you have gleaned, it is but squeezing you, and, Sponge, you shall be 
dry again. 
Ros. I understand you not, my Lord. 
Ham. I am glad of it; a knavish Speech sleeps in a foolish Ear. 
Ros. My Lord, you must tell us where the Body is, and go with us to the King. 
‘Ham. The King is a Thing. 
‘Guil. A Thing, my Lord! 
Ham. ‘Of nothing;’ bring me to him. 
[Exeunt. 
Enter King and Gentlemen. 


King. I’ve sent to seek him and to find the Body; 
How dang’rous is it, that this Man goes loose? 
Yet must we not put the strong Law upon him: 
He’s lov’d of the distracted Multitude, 
Who like not in their Judgment, but their Eyes; 
And where ’tis so, th’ Offender’s Scourge is weigh’d, 
But never the Offence. To bear all smooth and even, 
This sudden sending him away must seem 
Delib’rate Pause; Diseases desp’rate grown, 
By desperate Appliance are reliev’d, 
Or not at all. 

Enter Rosencrans and Guildenstern. 


King. How now? what hath befallen? 

Ros. Where the dead Body is bestow’d, my Lord, 

We cannot get from him. 

King. But where is he? 

Ros. Without, my Lord, guarded, to know your Pleasure. 
King. Bring him before us. 
Ros. Ho, Guildenstern! bring in my Lord.? 

Enter Hamlet and Guards. 


King. Now Hamlet, where’s Polonius? 
Ham, At Supper. 
King. At Supper! where? 





1 One and one-half lines cut: “The Body is with the King, but the King is not with the 
Body:” 
2 Garrick restoration for H.W. ‘‘Ho, bring in the Lord Hamlet.” 
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Ham. Not where he eats, but where he is eaten; a certain Convocation of politic 
Worms are e’en at him;} 
King. Where is Polonius? 
Ham. In Heaven; send thither to see; if your Messenger find him not there, 
seek him i’ th’ other Place yourself: but indeed if you find him not within this 
Month, you shall nose him as you go up Stairs into the Lobby. 
King. Go seek him there. 
Ham. He will stay till you come. 
King. Hamlet, this Deed, for thine especial Safety, 
(Which we do tender, as we dearly grieve 
‘For that which thou hast done,)’ must send thee hence: 
With fiery quickness.* Therefore prepare thyself, 
The Bark is ready, and the Wind at help,? 
‘Th’ Associates tend, and every Thing is bent’ 
For England. 
Ham. For England? 
King. Ay, Hamlet. 
Ham. Good. 
King. So is it, if thou knew’st our Purposes. 
Ham. I see a Cherub that sees them: but come, for England. 
Farewell, dear Mother. 
King. Thy loving Father, Hamlet. 
Ham. My Mother: Father and Mother is Man and Wife, 
Man and Wife is one Flesh; and so my Mother.—Farewell, Mother. 
Come, for England. 
[Exit. 
King. Follow him, at foot*; 





1 Garrick cut the following lines, which, as the marks (‘ ’) indicate had been cut from 
the stage presentation since the time of Betterton: 


‘Your Worm is your only Emperor for Diet. We fat 
‘all Creatures else to fat us, and we fat ourselves 

‘for Maggots: your fat King, and your lean Beggar is 
‘but variable Service: two Dishes but to one Table, 
‘that’s the End. 

‘King. Alas! Alas! 

‘Ham. A Man may fish with the worm that hath eat 
‘of a King, eat of a Fish that hath fed of that Worm. 
‘King. What dost thou mean by this? 

‘Ham. Nothing but to shew you how a King may go 
‘a Progress thro’ the Guts of a Beggar.’ 


? Garrick restoration. Omitted in the H.W. 
* Garrick restoration for H.W., “sits Fair.” 
* Garrick restoration. Omitted in the H.W. 
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Tempt him with speed aboard, 
‘Delay it not,’ I’ll have him hence to-night: 
Away, for every Thing is seal’d and done, 
‘That else leans on th’ Affair; pray make you haste.’ 
[Ex. Guild: Ros! 
And England, if my present Love thou hold’st at aught,” 
Let it be testify’d in Hamlet’s death* 
O do it England’—for like a Hectic in my Blood he rages* 
And thou must cure me;4 


Scene a Wood.® 
Trumpets and Drums at a distance 
Enter Hamlet and Rosencrans meeting Guildenstern. 


‘Hamlet. Well the News! Have you learnt whence are those Powers? 
‘Guildern: They are of Norway, Sir— 

‘And claim Conveyance of a promis’d March 

‘Over this Kingdom: 

‘Hamlet. How purpos’d, Sir, I pray you? 

‘Guildern: Against some part of Poland; 

‘Ham. Who commands them, pray*? 

‘Guild. The Nephew of old Norway, Fortinbras. 





1 Garrick’s stage direction. 
2 Garrick cut the following lines, which, as the marks (‘’) indicate had been cut from-the 
stage presentation since the time of Betterton: 


‘As my great Power therefore may give thee Sense’ 
‘Since yet thy Cicatrice looks raw and red 

‘After the Danish Sword, and thy free Awe 

‘Pays Homage to us, thou may’st not coldly set 
‘Our Sov’reign Process, which import as full 

‘By letters conjuring to that Effect,’ 

The present death of Hamlet; ‘do it England’ 
‘For like a Hectic in my Blood he rages, 

‘And thou must cure me; till I know ’tis done’ 
‘Howe’er my haps, my joys were ne’er begun. [Ex. 


* Garrick’s line from his own edition of 1763, p. 51. 

‘ Garrick’s rearrangement of the King’s last lines. 

5 Garrick’s alteration for H.W. “‘Sir.”’ 

6 This scene (Act rv, Sc. rv in the original) was never acted after the Restoration, as the 
marks (‘ ’) indicate. Garrick left it out in his earlier performances, (see its omission in his 
edition of 1763) and restored it in his 1772 alteration, leaving out Fortinbras, substituting 
Guildenstern for the Captain, rearranging one line and adding two of his own. His original 
edition of 1747 reads as follows (next page) 
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‘Ham. Goes it against the Main of Poland, Sir, 
‘Or against some Frontier? 


‘Guild. Truly to speak, and with no Addition, 
‘They! go to gain a little Patch of Ground, 

‘That hath in it no Profit but the Name: 

‘To pay five Ducats, five, I would not farm it; 
‘Nor will it yield to Norway, or the Pole, 

‘A ranker Rate, should it be sold in fee. 

‘Ham. Why then the Pollack never will defend it. 
‘Guild. Nay, it is already garrison’d. 

‘Ham. Two thousand Souls, and 20,000 Ducats 
‘Will not debate the Question of this Straw; 
‘This is th’ Imposthume of much Wealth and Peace, 
‘That inward breaks, and shews no Cause without 
‘Why the Man dies.” 

‘Ros. Will’t please you go, my Lord? 

‘Ham. V’ll be with you strait, go a little before. 
‘How all Occasions do inform against me, 

‘And spur my dull Revenge? What is a Man 

‘If his chief Good and Market of his Time 

‘Be but to sleep and feed? a Beast, no more. 
‘Sure he that made us with such large Discourse, 
‘Looking before and after, gave us not 

‘That Capability and God-like Reason, 

‘To rust in us unus’d: now, whether it be 





Enter Fortinbras, with his Army over the Stage. 
‘For. Go, Captain, from me greet the Danish King, 
‘Tell him, that by his License, Fortinbras 
‘Craves the Conveyance of a promis’d March 
‘Over his Kingdom; you know the Rendezvous: 
‘If that his Majesty would aught with us, 
‘We shall express our Duty in his Eye; 
‘And let him know so. 
‘Capt. I will do’t, my Lord. 
‘For. Go softly on. [Exit For. 

Enter Hamlet, Rosencrans, &c. 


‘Ham. Good Sir, whose Powers are these? 
‘Capt. They are of Norway, Sir. 

‘Ham. How propos’d, Sir, I pray you? 
‘Capt. Against some Part of Poland. 

‘Ham. Who commands them, Sir? (etc. etc.) 


1 Garrick’s alteration for H.W., “‘we.” 
2 The following line is cut: “Ham. I humbly thank you, Sir. Capt. God be w’ye, Sir.” 
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‘Bestial Oblivion, or some craven Scruple 

‘Of thinking too precisely on th’ Event, 

‘A Thought which quarter’d, hath but one part Wisdom, 
‘And ever three parts Coward; I do not know 
‘Why yet I live to say this Thing’s to do, 

‘Sith I have Cause, and Will, and Strength, and Means 
‘To do’t. Examples gross as Earth exhort me; 
‘Witness this Army of such Mass and Charge, 
‘Led by a delicate and tender Prince, 

‘Whose Spirit with divine Ambition puft, 
‘Makes mouths at the invincible Event, 
‘Exposing what is mortal and unsure 

‘To all that Fortune, Death, and Danger dare, 
‘Ev’n for an Egg-shell. Rightly to be great, 

‘Is not to stir without great Argument; 

‘But greatly to find Quarrel in a Straw, 

‘When Honour’s at the Stake. How stand I then 
‘That have a Father kill’d, a Mother Stain’d, 
‘Excitements of my Reason, and my Blood, 
‘And let all sleep, while to my Shame I see 

‘The imminent Death of twenty thousand Men, 
‘That for a Fantasy and Trick of Fame 

‘Go to their Graves like Beds: fight for a Plot 
‘Whereon the Numbers cannot try the Cause, 
‘Which is not Tomb enough and Continent 

‘To hide the Slain? O from this Time forth, 

‘My Thoughts be bloody all! the hour is come— 
‘I'll fly my Keepers—sweep to my revenge.’ [Exit. 


Enter Queen, Horatio, and a Gentleman. 
Queen. I will not speak with her. 
Gent. She is importunate, 
Indeed distract:* her mood will needs be pitied.* 
Queen. What would she have? 
Gent. She speaks much of her Father, says she hears 
There’s Tricks i’ th’ World, and hems, and beats her Heart, 





1 Garrick’s alteration, pointing the action which is soon to follow. The original ending is: 


My Thoughts be bloody, or be nothing worth. 
Garrick’s first draft reads: 
My thoughts be bloody: I will fly my keepers 
And hie me to Revenge—the game is up— 
? Garrick restoration for H.W. “distracted.” 
3 Garrick restoration for H.W. “and deserves your pity.” 
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Spurns enviously at Straws, speaks Things in doubt, 

That carry but half Sense, her Speech is nothing; 

Yet the unshaped Use of it doth move 

The Hearers to Collection; ‘they aim at it’ 

‘And botch the Words up fit to their own Thoughts;’ 
Which, as her Winks, and Nods, and Gestures yield them, 
‘Indeed would make one think there might be Thoughts,’ 
Tho’ nothing sure, yet much unhappily. 

Hor. ’T were good she were spoken with, for she may strew 
Dang’rous Conjectures in ill breeding Minds. 

Queen. Let her come in. 

Enter Ophelia. 


Oph. Where is the beauteous Majesty of Denmark? 
Queen. How now Ophelia? 
[She sings. 
Oph. How should I your true Love know from another one? 
By his Cockle Hat and Staff, and by his Sandal Shoon. 
Queen. Alas, sweet Lady, what imports this Song? 
Oph. Say you, nay pray you mark: [Sings. 
He is dead and gone, Lady, he is dead and gone, 
At his Head a grass-green Turf, at his Heels a Stone. 
O ho. 
Queen. Nay but Ophelia. 


Oph. Pray you mark. 
White his Shroud as the Mountain Snow, 
Larded all with sweet Flowers, 
Which beweept to the Ground did not go 
With true Love-Showers. 
Enter King. 


‘Queen. Alas! look here, my Lord.’ 
King. How do you, pretty Lady? 
Oph. Well good dil’d you, they say the Owl was a Baker’s Daughter: we know 
what we are, but know not what we may be. 
King. Conceit upon her Father. 
Oph. Pray let’s have no Words of this; but when they ask you what it means, 
say this: [Sings. 

To-morrow is St. Valentine’s Day 

All in the Morning betime, 





1 Four lines cut: and “Let her come in,’’ restored to Queen. 
‘Queen. To my sick Soul, as Sin’s true Nature is, 
‘Each Toy seems Prologue to some great Amiss: 
‘So full of artless Jealousy is Guilt, 
‘It spills itself, in fearing to be spilt.’ 
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And I a Maid at your Window 
To be your Valentine. 
King. Pretty Ophelia. 
Oph. Indeed without an Oath I’ll make an End on’t. 
Then up he rose, and don’d his Clothes; and ope’d 
his Chamber Door, 
Let in the Maid, that out a Maid never departed more. 
By Gis and by St. Charity, 
‘Alack and fie for shame; 
‘Young Men will do’t, if they come to’t; 
‘By cock they are to blame. 
‘Quoth she, before you tumbled me, you promis’d me to wed. 
‘(He answers) So should I have done, by yonder Sun, 
‘And thou hadst not come to my Bed.’ 
King. How long hath she been thus? 
Oph. I hope all will be well, we must be patient: but I cannot chuse but weep, to 
think they would lay him i’ th’ cold Ground; my Brother shall know of it, and 
so I thank you for your good Counsel—Come, my Coach, good night, Ladies, 
good night, Sweet Ladies, good-night, good-night. 
[Exit. 


King: Follow her close, give her good watch I pray you: 
O this is the Poison of deep Grief it springs 

All from her Father’s Death. ‘O Gertrude, Gertrude, 
‘When Sorrows come, they come not single Spies, 

‘But in Battalions: first, her Father slain, 

‘Next, your Son gone, and he most frantic! Author 

‘Of his own just Remove; the People muddy’d, 

‘Thick and unwholsom in their Thoughts and Whispers 
‘For good Polonius’ Death, and we have done but greenly, 
‘Obscurely to inter him; poor Ophelia, 

‘Divided from herself, and her fair Judgment, 

‘Without which we’re but Pictures, or mere Beasts. 
‘Last, and as much containing as all these, 

‘Her Brother fempest-beaten back to Denmark? 

‘Feeds on this Wonder, keeps himself in Clouds, 

‘And wants not Whispers to infect his Ear 

‘With pest’lent Speeches of his Father’s Death; 


1 Garrick alteration for H.W. “violent.” 
? Garrick alteration for H.W. “is in secret come from France.” 
3 The following lines cut by Garrick: 
‘Wherein Necessity of Matter beggar’d, 
‘Will nothing stick our Persons to arraign 
‘In Ear and Ear. O my dear Gertrude, this, 
‘Like to a murd’ring Piece, in many Places 
‘Gives me superfluous Death.’ 
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[A Noise Within. 
Enter Gentleman. 
Queen. Alack, what Noise is this? 
King. ‘Where are my Swissers? let ’em guard the Door:’ 
What is the Matter? 
Gent. ‘Save yourself, my Lord. 
‘The Ocean over-piercing of his List, 
‘Eats not the Flats with more impetuous Haste, 
‘Than’ young Laertes in a riotous Head 
O’er-bears your Officers; the Rabble call him Lord: 
‘And as the World were now but to begin, 
‘Antiquity forgot, Custom not known,} 
‘They cry, chuse we Laertes for our King;’ 
Caps, Hands, and Tongues applaud it to the Clouds, 


Laertes shall be King, Laertes King.* 
[A Noise Within. 





‘King. The Doors are broke!’ 
Laer. within. Where is the King? Sirs, stand you all without. 
All. No, let’s come in. 


Laer. I pray you give me leave. 
All. We will, we will. 
Laer. I thank you, keep the Door. 


Enter Laertes 


O thou vile King, give me my Father. 

Queen. Calmly, good Laertes. 

Laer. That Drop of Blood that’s calm, proclaims me Bastard, 
Cries Cuckold to my Father, brands the Harlot 
Ev’n here between the chaste unsmitched Brows 
Of my true Mother. 

King. What is the Cause Laertes, 
That thy Rebellion looks so Giant-like? 

Let him go, Gerirude, do not fear our Person; 
There’s such Divinity doth hedge a King, 

That Treason dares not reach at what it would,® 





1 One line cut by Garrick: 
‘The Ratifiers and Props of ev’ry Word,’ 
? Queen’s speech of two lines cut: (not cut in H.W.) 
How chearfully on the false Trail they cry! [A Noise within 
O this is counter, you false Danish Dogs! 
‘One-half line cut by Garrick: 
‘Acts little of his Will.’ 
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‘Tell me’ Laertes, 
‘Why thou art thus incens’d? let him go, Gertrude,’ 


Speak Man. 
Laer. Where is my Father? 


King. Dead. 
Queen. But not by him. 
King. Let him demand his fill. 


Laer. How came he dead? I’ll not be juggled with, 

To Hell Allegiance, Vows to the blackest Devil. 
To this Point I stand, 

That both the Worlds I give to Negligence, 

Let come what comes; only* I’ll be reveng’d, 

Most throughly for my Father. 

King. Who shall stay you? 

Laer. My Will, not all the World: 

And for my Means, I’ll husband them so well, 

They shall go far with little. 

King. Will you in Revenge of your 

Dear Father’s Death, destroy both Friend and Foe? 

Laer. None but his Enemies. 

King. Will you know them then? 

Laer. To his good Friends thus wide I’ll ope my Arms, 

And like the kind Life-rend’ring Pelican 

Repast* them with my Blood. 

King. Why now you speak, 

Like a good Child, and a true Gentleman. 

That I am guiltless of your Father’s Death, 

And am most sensible in Grief for it, 

It shall as level to your Judgment pierce,‘ 

As Day does to your Eye://*Go but a-part, 

Make Choice of whom your wisest Friends you will, 

And they shall hear and judge ’twixt you and me; 

If by direct or by collat’ral Hand 





1 One and one-half lines cut by Garrick: 


‘Conscience and Grace to the profoundest Pit, 
I dare Damnation.’ 


3 Garrick restoration for H.W. “Relieve.” 
4 Garrick restoration for H.W., “lie.” 


5 The section between //—// in the original comes after the entrance and exit of Ophelia. 
Garrick has clipped this portion from another printing of his 1763 text: printed London for 
H. Woodfall (and others) 1767, p. 55, and has pasted it into this his 1772 alteration. 


2 Garrick restoration for H.W. “Let come what will, I’ll be reveng’d,” 
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They find us touch’d, we will our Kingdom give, 
To you in Satisfaction: But if not, 
Be you content to lend your Patience to us, 
And we shall jointly labour with your Soul, 
To give it due Content. 
Laer. Let this be so. 
His Means of Death, his obscure Funeral, 
No Trophy, Sword, or Hatchment o’er his Bones, 
No noble Rite, nor formal Ostentation, 
Cry to be heard, as ’twere from Earth to Heaven, 
That I must call’t in question. 
King. So you shall; 
And where th’ Offence is, let the great Ax fall. 
I pray you go with me.// 
[Noise within' 
(As they are going they see Ophelia.*) 


//*Laer. [within] O my poor Ophelia!—Let her come in.’ 
Enter Ophelia.§ 

By Heav’n, thy Madness shall be paid with Weight, 

Till our Scale turn the Beam. O Rose of May! 

Dear Maid, kind Sister, sweet Ophelia! 

O Heav’ns! is’t possible a young Maid’s Wits 

Should be as mortal as a sick Man’s Life? 

Oph. 
They bore him bare-fac’d on the Bier, (Sings. 
And in his Grave rain’d many a Tear; 

Fare you well, my love. 
Laer. Hadst thou thy Wits, and did’st persuade Revenge, 
It could not move thus. 





1 Garrick’s autograph stage direction. 

* Garrick’s autograph stage direction. 

* The material in this and the next section as indicated //—// are clippings pasted 
over page 73 of the H.W. which Garrick used as a basis for his alteration. These clip- 
pings were cut from H. Woodfall 1767, pp. 54 and 55 respectively. In the original they 
precede the lines // Go but apart, etc. 

‘ With the introduction of my and the addition of Let her come in in Garrick’s autograph, 
the original line of Horatio, “‘O poor Ophelia,” is given to Laertes. 

5 Three lines of the original have been cut from Laertes’ speech: 


‘How now? What Noise is that? 
‘O Heat, dry up my Brains; Tears sev’n times salt, 
‘Burn out the sense and Virtue of mine Eye.’ 
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Oph. You must sing, Down a-down, 
And you call him a-down-a. O how the Wheel becomes it! 
It is the false Steward that stole his Master’s Daughter. 
Laer. This nothing is much more than Matter. 
Oph. There’s Rosemary, that’s for Remembrance; 
Pray you, Love, remember: And there’s Pancies, that’s 
for Thoughts. 
Laer. A Document in Madness, Thoughts, and Remembrance fitted, 
Oph. There’s Fennel for you, and Columbines; there’s Rue for you, and here’s 
some for me. We may call it Herb of Grace o’ Sundays; O you may wear your 
Rue with a Difference. There’s a Daisy: I would give you some Violets, but they 
all wither’d when my Father died: They say he made a good End.// 
//For bonny sweet Robin is all my Joy. [Sings. 

Laer. Thought and Affliction, Passion, Hell itself! 
She turns to Favour, and to Prettiness. 
Oph. And will he not come again? 

And will he not come again? 

No, No, he’s dead, go to thy Death-bed, 

He never will come again. 

His Beard as white as Snow, 

All Flaxen was his Pole; 

He is gone, he is gone, and we cast away Moan; 

And peace be with his Soul, and with all Lovers 

Souls. [Exit.// 


//Laer. O treble Woe 

Fall ten Times double on that cursed Head, 

Whose wicked Deed depriv’d thee of 

Thy most ingenious Sense!"—let me but see him Heav’n!* 
’Twould warm the very Sickness of my heart, 

That I should live and tell him to his teeth, 

Thus didst Thoul® 

Ham. What is he, whose Griefs 





1 Garrick has here cut the following lines which'were not cut in the H.W.: 


. .. Hold off the Earth awhile, 
Till I have caught her once more in my Arms: 
[Leaps into the Grave. 
Now pile your Dust upon the Quick and Dead, 
Till of this Flat a Mountain you have made, 
T’ o’er-top old Pelion, or the skyish Head 
Of blue Olympus. 
? Garrick’s substitution for H.W. “Hold off the Earth awhile.” 
* This is brought forward in Garrick’s autograph from Act tv, Sc. 7 and is part of Laertes’ 
reply to the King who has just received and read aloud Hamlet’s letter. The tense of the 
verbs only has been changed. H.W. “It warms . . . That I shall . . .” 
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Bear such an Emphasis? Whose Phrase of Sorrow 
Conjures the wand’ring Stars, and makes them stand 
Like wonder-wounded Hearers? This’ is I, 

Hamlet the Dane! 

Laer. Then my Revenge is come? (draws his sword)* 
Ham.‘ I prithee take thy Fingers from thy sword,’ 

For though I am not splenetive and rash, 

Yet have I in me something dangerous, 

Which let thy Wisdom fear.® 





King. Keep’ them asunder. 

Ham. Why, I'll fight with him upon this Theme 
Until my Eye-lids will no longer wag. 

Queen. O my Son! What Theme? 

Ham. I lov’d Ophelia; forty Thousand Brothers 
Could not with all their Quantity of Love 

Make up my Sum. What wilt thou do for her? 
King. O, he is mad, Laertes. 

Ham. Shew me what thou wilt do. 

Wilt weep? Wilt fight? Wilt fast? Wilt tear thyself? 
Wilt drink up Eisel? Eat a Crocodile? //*® 

Pll do’t! and More*—nay"® and you'll mouth it Sir, 
I'll rant as well as Thou— 





1 Garrick restoration for H.W. “It is I.” 

? Garrick alteration for H.W. “Laer. Perdition catch thee!” 
* Garrick stage direction. 

* One line cut: “Thou pray’st not well.” 

5 Garrick alteration for H.W. “my Throat.” 

® One-half line cut: “Hold off thy Hand.” 


7 Garrick alteration for H.W. “Pluck.” 

8 This portion between the marks // Laer. O treble . . . Crocodile? // is a clipping from 
the burial scene of Ophelia, Act v, Sc. 1, slightly changed. It is pasted over page 74 of the 
H.W. which Garrick used as a basis for his alteration and was cut from H. Woodfall, 
1767, p. 66. 

® The last four lines are in Garrick’s autograph but are Shakespeare’s words with the 
exception of ‘and More, Sir, and O, which are Garrick’s insertions. 

1 Between “I'll do’t .. .” and “. . . nay” the following lines are cut by Garrick: 

. .. Dost thou come hither here to whine? 

To out-face me with leaping in her Grave? 

Be bury’d quick with her, and so will I. 

And if you prate of Mountains, let them throw 
Millions of Acres on us, till our Ground 
Singeing his Pate against the burning Zone 
Make Ossa like a Wart: 
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Queen. O Hamlet-—Hamlet— 
For Love of Heav’n forbear him[*—(To Laertes) 





King. We will not bear this Insult to our Presence, 
Hamlet, I did command you hence to England, 
Affection hitherto has curb’d my Pow’r, 
But you have trampled on Allegiance, 
And now shall feel my Wrath—Guards! 
Hamlet. First feel mine—(Stabs him) 
Here thou Incestuous, Murd’rous, damned Dane 
There’s for thy treachery,‘ Lust and Usurpationl 
King. O yet defend me, friends, I am but hurt— 
(Falls and dies) 
i Queen. O Mercy Heav’n!*—Save me from my Son— 
a (Runs out.) 
# Laertes. What Treason hol Thus then do I revenge® 
My Father, Sister, and my King— 
(Hamlet runs upon Laertes’s sword and falls) 
Horatio. And I my Prince, and Friend—(Draws) 
Hamlet. Hold good Horatio—'tis the Hand of Heav’n, ; 
Administers by him this precious balm 
For all my Wounds. Where is the wretched Queen? 7 
Enter Messenger ; 
Messen: Struck with the Horror of the Scene, she fled— 
But ’ere she reach’d her Chamber door, she fell 
Intranc’d and Motionless—unable to sustain the Load 
Of Agony and Sorrow— 
Hamlet. O my Horatio—watch the wretched Queen, 
When from this Trance she wakes—O may she breathe 
An hour of Penitence, ’ere Madness ends her. 
Exchange forgiveness with me brave Laertes, 
Thy Sister’s, Father’s Death, come not on me, 
Nor Mine on theel— 
Laertes. Heav’n make us free of Em! 


































1 This line in the original follows “King. Pluck them asunder.” 
2 Garrick restoration for H.W. “Forbear him.” In the original it follows “King. O, he is 
mad...” 










3 This whole page is in Garrick’s autograph. The unitalicized lines, however, are Shake- 
speare’s from Act v, Sc. 5. 

‘ First draft reads,—‘“Follow my Mother.” 

5 First draft reads,—“O horror, horror.” 

* First draft reads,—‘Treason, treason, thus then I revenge my father.” 
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Hamlet. O I die Horatio—but one thing more, 
O take this hand from me—unite your Virtues— 
(joins Horatio’s hand to Laertes’) 

To calm this troubled Land—I can no more 
Nor have I more to ask but Mercy Heav’n. (dies.— 
Horatio. Now cracks a Noble heart—Good Night sweet Prince, 
And Flights of Angels sing thee to thy rest: 
Take up the Body such a Sight as this 
Becomes the Field, but here shews much Amiss. 

END 


GEORGE WINCHESTER STONE, JR. 
The George Washington University 





1 Forty-one lines omitted between “rest .. . ,” and, “. . . Take up.” in which Fortinbras 
returns and takes over the kingdom, and in which the deaths of Rosencrantz and Guilden- 
stern are reported. Inasmuch as Fortinbras does not return in Garrick’s Alteration, Hamlet 
commends his kingdom to the care of Horatio and Laertes, the latter of whom does not 
die as Davies supposes. See Dramatic Miscellanies, ut, 145 ff. 





XLIX 
GENESIS OF THE BORDERERS* 


N a recently published article, Mr. J. R. MacGillivray has announced 

the necessity for redating Wordsworth’s play.' By closely checking 
allusions in Wordworth’s letters, he is able to show that it could not have 
been begun before March 7, 1796, and that the letter in which the poet 
tells Wrangham that the first draft of it is nearly finished must have been 
written “some time between the beginning of December 1796 and the 
end of February 1797.” The play, MacGillivray feels, would have been 
begun not long before October 24, when Dorothy reported her brother 
“now ardent in the composition of a tragedy.’” 

This correction of a long unchallenged misdating settles once and for 
all the vexed question of the relation of the play to the poet’s “Godwin 
period.” It is now clear that it was born neither of the period of sub- 
servience to Godwin nor of “the crisis of that strong disease,”’ but repre- 
sents the healed and restored poet’s reasoned judgment, written long 
after the event, upon the “errors into which he was betray’d 


By present objects, and by reasonings false 

From the beginning.’ 
Some of its features, however, remain unexplained. Prominent among 
these is its Gothicism. The country of The Borderers is the Wordsworth 
country, yet it is here made to present an aspect of wildness and terror 
not met with elsewhere in Wordsworth’s work. It is in the hope of ac- 
counting for this atmosphere and of throwing further light upon the 
origins of the play that I venture to present what seems to me evidence 
that Wordsworth, in its composition, drew upon a hitherto unnoticed 
printed source. 

In a letter of March 21, 1796, Wordsworth asks Mathews to send him 

his books left at Montagu’s, especially ‘‘Gilpin’s tour into Scotland, and 
his northern tour, each 2 vols.” The poet is anxious about these: 


Montagu either did lend, or talked of lending, one of these to Miss Roby. Pray 
request that he would take care to have it returned immediately.‘ 


The books here referred to are the Observations, relative chiefly to 
Picturesque Beauty, made in the year 1776. On several Parts of Great 


* This paper appears in revised form, a large part of the original having been anticipated 
in J. R. MacGillivray, “The Date of Composition of ‘The Borderers,’” MLN, xix, 2 
(Feb., 1934), 104-110. Ed. 1 Op. cit. 

* Memoirs of William Wordsworth (London, 1851), 1, 96. 

* The Prelude, ed. De Selincourt (Oxford, 1926), 1805-6, x, 883 ff. 

« Letters, ed. Knight, 1, 107. 
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Britain; particularly the High-Lands of Scotland (1789), and Observations, 
relative Chiefly to Picturesque Beauty, Made in the year 1772. On several 
Parts of England; particularly the Mountains, and Lakes of Cumberland, 
and Westmoreland (1786) by William Gilpin, cleric, biographer, school- 
master, specialist in scenery and ruins, artist of no mean ability, and 
writer of facile descriptive prose. The facts of his life do not concern 
us here; as regards his numerous works we are interested only in the 
second listed above. The Highlands of Scotland appears to have been 
lent and not recovered; but that the other survived is made plain by 
its appearance in the list of books sold at auction upon the poet’s death.® 
The book records the reactions of its author-illustrator to the scenery 
of Wordsworth’s own lake-district; and it will be obvious from the sam- 
ples which follow that his feeling about it was very different from 
Wordsworth’s usual feeling and at the same time strikingly suggestive 
of The Borderers.” 

Consider, for example, the impression which Gilpin (looking toward 
Grasmere from the road leading from Grasmere to Keswick) forms of 
the fields and hills which were to Michael 


A pleasurable feeling of blind love, 
The pleasure which there is in life itself: 


The whole view is entirely of the horrid kind. Not a tree appeared to add the 
least cheerfulness to it. 

With regard to the adorning of such a landscape with figures, nothing could 
suit it better than a group of banditti. Of all the scenes I ever saw, this was the 
most adapted to the perpetration of some dreadful deed. The imagination can 
hardly avoid conceiving a band of robbers lurking under the shelter of some 
projecting rock; and expecting the traveller, as he approaches along the valley 
below. (1, 174) 


There are here three features worthy of remark. The first is Gilpin’s 


5 The DNB and obituary notice in The Gentleman’s Magazine, April, 1804, furnish fairly 
full, though not always trustworthy, accounts. 

* Transactions of the Wordsworth Society, no. 6, 246. “539. Gilpin’s (Rev. W.) Observa- 
tions relative chiefly to Picturesque Beauty, 2 vols.—1787.” Miss E. W. Manwaring, 
Italian Landscape in Eighteenth Century England (New York, 1925), p. 185, gives the date 
of the first edition as 1786. The catalogue date is possibly in error; at any rate, the book it 
lists is not likely to be the Highlands of Scotland, which was first published in 1789, and 
which has left no trace on The Borderers. 

7 I have not had access to the first edition, but since the three which I have seen—a 
second edition (1788) and two “third editions” (1792, 1808)—are nearly identical as to 
text, and with regard to the passages which I quote, entirely so, it seems reasonable to 
suppose that Wordsworth’s copy might be adequately representedby any one of these 
three. References here are to the edition of 1792. Italicization throughout is Gilpin’s. 
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talent for wringing a pleasurable terror from natural surroundings about 
which we know Wordsworth normally felt very differently. Gilpin’s 
tastes in scenery were thoroughly Gothic. He writes: 


In a moral light, cultivation, in all it’s parts, is pleasing; the hedge, and the 
furrow; the waving corn field, and rows of ripened sheaves. But all these, the 
picturesque eye, in quest of scenes of grandeur, and beauty, looks at with disgust : 
It ranges after nature, untamed by art, and bursting wildly into all it’s irregular 
forms. (11, 44) 


Through the book, he returns to the terror-motif whenever possible— 
as in this passage descriptive of the country north of Dunmail-Raise. 


Of all the rude scenery we had yet visited, none equalled this in desolation. The 
whole is one immensity of barrenness. The mountains are universally overspread 
with craggs, and stones... These vast regions... have the strongest effect 
upon the imagination. (1, 178-179) 


We now approached the lake of Wyburn [Thirlmere]—an object every way 
suited to the ideas of desolation, which surround it. No tufted verdure graces 
its banks . . . but every form, which it suggests, is savage, and desolate. (1, 198) 


In the second place, one should note Gilpin’s strong insistence upon the 
appropriateness of the scene for “the perpetration of some dreadful 
deed,” linked with (thirdly) his feeling that it needed to be peopled with 
a group of banditti or robbers. He returns to this idea later, in the course 
of an exposition on the picturesque, when laying down rules for the use 
of figures in landscape composition: 


The characters, which are most suited to these scenes of grandeur, are such as 
impress us with some idea of greatness, wildness, or ferocity; all which touch on 
the sublime. 

Figures in long, folding draperies; gypsies; banditti; and soldiers. . . are all 
marked with one or other of these characters: and mixing with the magnificence, 
wildness, or horror of the place, they properly coalesce; and reflecting the same 
image, add a deeper tinge to the character of the scene. 

For the truth of all these remarks I might appeal to the decisive judgment of 
Salvator Rosa . .. His works are a model on this head... All his figures are 
either of (what I have called) the negative kind; or marked with some trait of 
greatness, wildness, or ferocity. Of this last species his figures generally partook: 
his grand scenes being inhabited chiefly by banditti. (u, 45-46) 


To these three features should be added a fourth—Gilpin’s references 
to the romantic border past. Thus of Dunmail-Raise he writes: 


The history of this rude monument . . . is little known. It was probably intended 
to mark a division, not between these two northern counties; but rather between 
the two kingdoms of England, and Scotland, in elder times, when the Scottish 
border extended beyond its present bounds. (1, 125) 
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The Domain of Netherby, near Carlisle, was known, he says, as 


The Debateable Land, and was the great rendezvous of those crews of outlawed 
banditti, who, under the denomination of Moss-troopers, plundered the country. 
We have already had occasion to mention them (m, 127-128). 


The beacon at Penrith reminds him of 


those tumultuous times which preceded the union . . . those turbulent times, 
when no man could sleep in safety unless secured by a fortress. In war he feared 
the invasion of an open enemy: and in peace a mischief still more formidable, 
the ravages of banditti, with whom the country was always at that time 
infested. These wretches were composed of the outlaws from both nations; and 
inhabiting the fastnesses of bogs, and mountains, used to sally out, and plunder 
in all directions (11, 85-86). 


To these Gilpin more than once applies the term borderers.*® 

The book presents, then, certain general features which encourage 
the presumption that it had something to do with Wordsworth’s play. 
Better proof, as well as illustration, is furnished by what seems to me 
the fact that a combination of passages in it determined the character 
of the most striking scene in The Borderers—the ruined-castle scene in 
Act 11. Wordsworth, apparently, was thinking of the Brougham castle 
ruin in the vicinity of Penrith. At least it and the ruin in the play are 
alike in several respects. Each is connected with the name Clifford;* 
each offers access to a dungeon,’® useful in the play as a convenient means 
of getting Herbert off the stage; each has subsidiary masses of ruin at 
a little distance from the main mass." And yet, when one turns from the 


8 See, e.g., 11, 130, 131. 

* In the play “that cold voluptuary, the villain Clifford” has two castles—one habitable, 
the other the ruin to which Marmaduke and Oswald take Herbert. Apparently W. en- 
deavored to use Brougham twice, but his imagination, with singular stiffness, tended to 
run the two versions together. Hence various absurdities in the play—e.g., the information 
that Clifford frequently uses the ruin for the holding of “infernal orgies,” 

with the gloom, 
And very superstition of the place, 
Seasoning his wickedness (Cambridge ed., 11, 109-111) 
and that Oswald, returning to the ruin from a brief expedition after water, can neverthe- 
less claim to have passed so near the habitable castle of Clifford that he heard the villain’s 
henchmen, detained “near the gateway of the castle,” discuss the fate of Idonea. (1, 
46 ff.) 

10 See Anne Radcliffe’s account of Brougham Castle in A Journey made in the summer of 
1794, through Holland and the western frontier of Germany . . . to which are added, observa- 
tions, during a tour to the lakes of Lancashire, Westmoreland, and Cumberland (Dublin, 1795), 
11, 277 ff. 

11 Two besides the main one according to the Radcliffe account; compare Marmaduke’s 

I think I see a second range of Towers; 
This castle has another Area—come, 
Let us examine it (m, 181-318) 
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ruin of Brougham to what it has become in The Borderers, what a change 
is here! The original, 


that monastic castle, mid tall trees, 
Low standing by the margin of the stream 


from whose towers, during Wordsworth’s second summer’s vacation from 
Cambridge the poet and Dorothy often 


in safety looked 
Forth, through some Gothic window’s open space, 
And gathered with one mind a rich reward 
From the far-stretching landscape, by the light 
Of morning beautified, or purple eve; 
Or, not less pleased, lay on some turret’s head, 
Catching from tufts of grass and harebell flowers 
Their faintest whisper to the passing breeze!* 


has been transferred (as its name in the play, “Stone-Arthur Castle,” 
implies)" to precisely that region which seemed to Gilpin so perfectly 
adapted to “the perpetration of some dreadful deed” (“‘nowhere upon 
earth is place so fit To look upon the deed’”’ Oswald assures Marmaduke") ; 
Stone-Arthur itself, that Eminence above Grasmere which, when Words- 
worth saw it with his own eyes, seemed—in spite of its loneliness—to 
send “its own deep quiet” to restore his heart and Dorothy’s," has be- 
come the “‘beetling rock” from which hangs 


The shattered Castle in which Clifford oft 
Has held infernal orgies;"* 


the Emont, smooth-flowing before Brougham Castle, has been replaced 
by the terrific plank-crossed torrent of Wordsworth’s scene; and the 
whole has been loaded with devices intended to build up its terror-affect. 
Gilpin furnishes most of these. 

Chief among them is the torrent, which I take to have come from the 
following passage in the Observations (Gilpin is skirting Derwent Water) : 


As we proceeded in our rout along the lake, the road grew wilder, and more 
romantic. There is not an idea more tremendous than that of riding along the 
edge of a precipice, unguarded by any parapet, under the impending rocks, which 
threaten above; while the ravages of a flood, or the whirlpools of a rapid river, 
terrify below. 

Many such roads there are in various parts of the world; particularly among 
the mountains of Norway and Sweden; where they are carried along precipices 
of such frightful height, that the trees at the bottom assume the azure tint of 


12 Prelude (Cambridge ed.) v1, 205 ff. 13 Marmaduke identifies it, v, 212. 
4 11, 106-107. 6 “Poems on the Naming of Places,” 111. 16 yr, 109-110. 
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distance; and the cataracts which roar among them, cannot even be heard, 
unless the air be perfectly still. These tremendous roads are often not only with- 
out rail, or parapet of any kind; but so narrow, that travellers in opposite direc- 
tions cannot pass, unless one of them draw himself to the rock. In some places, 
where the precipice does not afford footing even for this narrow shelf, or where 
it may have foundered, a cleft pine is thrown across the chasm. The appalled 
traveller arriving at this spot, surveys it with dismay.—Return, he dare not— 
for he knows what a variety of terrors he has already crossed. Yet if his foot slip, 
or the plank, on which he rests, give way; he will find his death, and his grave 
together, and never more be heard of. 

But here we have the miniature of these dreadful ideas . . . for in the steepest 
part, we were scarcely thirty or forty feet above the water (1, 195-196). 


A later descriptive passage supplies other hints for the scene: 


The storm gathers on the tops of the mountains; and spreads its black mantle 
before the moon. It comes along in the majesty of darkness. . . The lightning 
from the rifted cloud flashes before it: the thunder rolls along the mountain in its 
rear... 


For now the whole storm descends. The mountain torrents join their impet- 
uous streams. The growing river swells. 


The benighted traveller pauses as he enters the gloomy dell. The glaring sky 
discovers the terrors of the scene. With a face of wild despair he looks around. 
He recollects neither the rock above, nor the precipice below. Still he urges his 
bewildered way. His steed trembles at the frequent flash. The thunder bursts 
over his head.—The torrents roar aloud.—He attempts the rapid ford.—Heard 
you that scream?—It was the shriek of death (11, 23-24). 


We have here the effect of night and elemental tumult, plus certain 
specific details grouped in The Borderers: the “clap of thunder” which 
“Burst on the mountains with hell-rousing force’’” and for which Her- 
bert found such apropos comment; “That horseman, who at full speed 
swept by us where the Wood Roared in the tempest,’’* and who would 
have had no excuse for appearing in the tragedy had not Wordsworth 
read about him in Gilpin; and the “piercing outcry’”® which Marma- 
duke’s taut nerves drew out of him when the dog Leader plunged into 
the abyss. 

I am aware that the foregoing is open to the objection that Words- 
worth need not have gone to Gilpin for these things. Gilpin’s taste in 
landscape was, of course, thoroughly conventional, as the Salvator Rosa 
excerpt cited above sufficiently indicates.2° The combination of wild 
mountainous scenery and brigands was of course not new. Again, Words- 


17 The Borderers, 11, 238-239. 18 Thid., 1, 185 ff. 
9 Tbid., 11, 286. 20 Miss Manwaring’s excellent study hardly needs to be cited. 
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worth had probably read that appendage to Ossian known as “The Six 
Bards,” parts of which Gilpin is paraphrasing in the night scene just 
quoted. Again, although one searches in vain in The Prelude and in 
Descriptive Sketches for a plank-crossed torrent comparable to that in 
The Borderers, and although Gilpin found “only the miniature of these 
dreadful ideas” in the country about which Wordsworth was writing, 
it is difficult to insist that the torrent could not have come from Words- 
worth’s own experience. But its behavior in the play makes such a deriva- 
tion unlikely. In the ruined-castle scene it is sufficient to dash an oak 
into splinters; in the next, the poet absentmindedly makes Oswald call 
it a brook.” A real torrent in Wordsworth’s poetry would certainly have 
held its character better than this—unless it too, like the ruin of Brough- 
am, had been inflated, tuned up to terror pitch, by the same foreign 
influence, at its strongest in the ruin-and-torrent scene. 

The features of the play which we have been considering might have 
been assembled piecemeal from a variety of sources. But all—torrent 
and plank, night tempest, benighted horseman, outcry, dreadful deed, 
borderers, Gothic atmosphere—are to be found in the Observations, under 
a high emotional charge which would bring them out together in Words- 
worth’s writing, and this fact, linked with the high probability that 
Wordsworth would have had Gilpin’s book in his hands at a time not 
long before that at which—according to Dorothy-—he was actually at 
work on the composition of the play, is to me sufficient to establish it 
as one of his materials. 

I thus venture to suggest that The Borderers shows the effect of 
Wordsworth’s reading in the Observations at some time subsequent to 
March 21, 1796, when he wrote to Mathews for it. If this suggestion be 
accepted, it is likely that the poet conceived the idea of the play rather 
earlier—perhaps considerably earlier—than October 24. Wordsworth tells 
us much about himself in the March 21 letter. He had not projected 
his play by then for, although he has been reading a good deal, he doubts 
seriously whether reading “‘can ever deserve the name of industry,” and 
“as to writing, it is out of the question.” He is obviously dissatisfied 
with this non-productivity and wants creative writing to do. He asks 
Mathews for news about the theatre, and has read Holcroft’s Man of 
Ten Thousand ; perhaps this “‘stuff’”’ by the successful Holcroft had made 
him wish that he could do a play himself. He has been reading the second 
edition of Political Justice—doubtless with considerable irony, and 
the vague feeling that there is a score here which ought to be settled. 

It is under these auspices that he asks Mathews to send his books, 
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especially Gilpin’s two, one of which he is anxious about. If Mathews 
sent the books promptly, Wordsworth would be certain to look for 
Gilpin’s; if he got into the Cumberland and Westmoreland in the March 
21 frame of mind, the inspiration for the creative writing which he felt 
he needed would not be long in forthcoming, and it would be absolutely 
certain that the next Wordsworth opus would be a play (not a bad one, 
like Holcroft’s), about a band of borderers (why not? Schiller had writ- 
ten one about robbers) moving against a scenic background fairly reek- 
ing with wildness, terror, and desolation, and that it would have for its 
central incident the perpetration of some dreadful deed which would 
reflect no credit upon the philosophy of William Godwin. Until the con- 
trary can be demonstrated, I shall believe that this was about the way 
of it, and that Wordsworth did a good deal of thinking about his play 
during the summer of 1796. 

It was, then, Gilpin’s book which begot the play—but it must be 
admitted that the poet has not much for which to thank him. That 
The Borderers turned out to be a weak play after all is due to a number 
of causes, which need not be detailed here; but not the least of these is 
the Gilpin influence, which is responsible for much of its falseness and 
strain—its insincerity of mood, which is so unlike Wordsworth and which 
so sorely tries the patience of his admirers. This paper, if it has succeeded 
in establishing its point, will at least fix the responsibility and explain 


how it happened. Wordsworth’s imagination, failing to work like Cole- 
ridge’s, refused to assimilate the foreign material which an unwonted 
whim of appetite” had induced it to swallow. Considering his tempera- 


2 Tt is true that Wordsworth tell us in The Prelude of a phase of his career in which, suc- 
cumbing to “a strong infection of the age,” he developed a tendency to apply to nature 
“the rules of mimic art” (presumably derived from Gilpin’s and similar books) and to pam- 
per his visual sense 

with meagre novelties 
Of color and proportion, to the moods 
Of time and season, to the mora] power 
The affections, and the spirit of the place 
Less sensible (1805-6, x1, 108 ff.) 
—in other words, to subordinate truth of observation by all the senses and soul combined 
to a craving for the picturesque. But apparently the phase was not of much importance. 

The question of its duration has recently been raised by Professor Charles Harold Gray 
(“Wordsworth’s First Visit to Tintern Abbey,’”” PMLA, xirx, March 1934). I find it 
difficult to accept Professor Gray’s conclusion that in Wordworth’s account of the summer 
of 1793 visit in the Lines the poet means us to understand that he was at the time in the 
throes of this phase—‘“that the period in his life when he made the first visit was one of 
degradation.” The passage which Professor Gray especially singles out for analysis might 
be so interpreted. But elsewhere in the Lines the poet speaks of the experience in the high- 
est terms. As I read the Lines, what Wordworth means is simply that he gave himself over 
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ment, what he attempts to do in The Borderers could not fail to result 
in something very like a lie. He achieved the truth only when he began 
with real things as he himself saw them. 
Jon HARRINGTON SMITH 
Washington University 





to pure enjoyment of the natural beauties of the place, unmixed with anything else. This 
sort of experience is not, of course, the highest sort; nature has more to give man than this. 
Nevertheless, it has its place in the Wordsworth system. It is essentially what Wordsworth 
got from nature before he was “called forth from the retirement of his native hills’’: 

I lov’d whate’er I saw; nor lightly lov’d 

But fervently, did never dream of aught 

More grand, more fair, more exquisitely fram’d 

Than those few nooks to which my happy feet 

Were limited . . . 

I felt, and nothing else. (1805-6, x1, 226 ff.) 

Furthermore, his accounts in subsequent books of The Prelude of his experiences on 
Sarum plain (ibid., xm, 312 ff.) and during the climb of Snowdon (ibid., x11, 1 ff.) show 
conclusively that during this summer he was conscious of no impairment of imagination. 
The two show, in fact, that the stage of development represented by the “first visit’’ 
(during which, according to the Lines, Wordsworth for the time being felt no visitation 
of the mystic mood) was one which the poet was outgrowing rapidly. The climb-of-Snow- 
don vision is especially in point; once again, as on the occasion of the poet’s descent of the 
Simplon Pass three years before, nature spoke to him through the sublime, and this time 
in plainer accents; this was a “‘visiting of imaginative power” of the greatest importance 
in the development of Wordsworth’s mystic “‘sense sublime 

Of something for more deeply interfused . 
And it follows almost immediately upon the “first visit.”’ 

Finally, Wordsworth refers to his false appreciation of nature as a by-product of the 
period when, shorn of his confidence in the French Revolution, he endeavored to ground 
his faith on Godwin. This suggests a date much later than the summer of ’93. Professor 
de Selincourt’s conclusion (The Prelude, p. 585) that references in The Prelude suggest 
the spring of 1795 as a date for Wordsworth’s swing to Godwin seems to me sound. It 
seems unlikely that (granting some sort of connection between Godwin and the failure in 
taste) it can have extended from 1795 as far back as 1793, for the poet refers to it in The 
Prelude as “transient” (1805-6, x1, 251)—as, in fact, must have been the period of the 
fuller Godwinism, however intense while it lasted. 

The period, then, in which Wordsworth succumbed completely to the craving for the 

merely picturesque must have been short. It is interesting, however, to note that, although 
he had recovered by the date of The Borderers, his return to Gilpin’s book in the composi- 
tion of the play had a crippling effect upon his powers as a poet. 
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DER BRIEFWECHSEL HOFMANNSTHAL-WILDGANS 


UGO VON HOFMANNSTHAL (1874-1929) unp ANTON WILD- 

GANS (1881-1932), beide geboren zu Wien, gelten in der literar- 
ischen Welt als die repriisentativsten dsterreichischen Dichter der 
letzten Jahrzehnte. Beide haben auch in ihren Werken wiederholt auf 
das “spezifisch Osterreichische’! hingewiesen; Wildgans hat geradezu 
Wort und Begriff des “dsterreichischen Menschen’” geschaffen, Hof- 
mannsthal wird von Wassermann, offenbar im Anklang an Wildgans’ 
Wortprigung, als solch ein “dsterreichischer Mensch”’ geschildert.* So 
nimmt es kein Wunder, dass der Beginn des Briefwechsels* und damit 
auch der Freundschaft zwischen den beiden Dichtern durch die Schick- 
salsstunde des alten Osterreichs, den Beginn des Weltringens 1914, 
veranlasst war. Die in diesen Kriegsjahren mehr auf dem Dienste am 
Vaterlande fussende dichterische Zusammenarbeit der beiden gestaltete 
sich allmihlich immer mehr zu edelster freundschaftlicher Bindung, 
welche die gegenseitigen Pline und Schépfungen nicht mit nivellieren- 
dem literarischem Kritizismus, wohl aber mit feinstem Einfiihlen in 
die ureigenste Gedanken- und Arbeitswelt des andern begleitete und auch 
befruchtete. Die bedingungslose Unmittelbarkeit des Ausdrucks, die 
besonders bei dem in seinen Werken als Meister der Form und Dis- 
tanzierung bekannten Hofmannsthal bisweilen iiberrascht, wirft vielfach 
persénlich wertvolle Schlaglichter auf das geheimste Seelenklingen und 
die scheinbar unberiihrbare Innerlichkeit der Dichterfreunde. Gingen 
die Ansichten und Wege des neu-isterreichischen Klassikers, des 


1 Siche beispielsweise fiir Hofmannsthal: Gesammelie Werke (Berlin, 1924), m, 46 fi., 
“Osterreich im Spiegel seiner Dichtung, S. 28;” “Preusse und Osterreicher, ein Schema,” 
ebendort, S. 61 £., Osterreichische Bibliothek, Leipzig: Insel-Verlag. Anm. 13. Fiir Wildgans 
“Austriaca in Prosa und Versen,” Gesammelie Werke (Leipzig, 1930), v, 185 fi.; “Musik 
der Kindheit, ein Heimatbuch aus Wien,” ebendort, S. 7 ff.; Goetherede, gehalten bei 
der Goethefeier des Burgtheaters zu Wien im Jahre 1922, in: Anton Wildgans, Ich 
beichie und bekenne .. . Aus dem Nachlasse herausgegeben von Lilly Wildgans (Leipzig, 
1933), S. 255 ff. 

? “Rede iiber Osterreich,” Ges. Werke, v, 198. Auch schen in der eben zitierten Goethe- 
rede. 

* “Darin konnte ich nicht irren, dass er ein dsterreichischer Mensch war, und so viel 
war mir gewiss, dass er als entfaltetste Bliite seines Stammes der legitime Zeuge war fiir 
dessen Art gleichwie der repriisentative ftir seine Welt.” Jakob Wassermann, Hofmanns 
thal, der Freund (Berlin, 1930), S. 16 

* Aus der Vorkriegszeit liegt nur ein kurzer Brief Hofmannsthals an Wildgans vom 20 
Mai 1910 vor, der einige schine Worte sagt tiber Wildgans’ Gedichtsammlung Herbst 
frithling (1909). 
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to pure enjoyment of the natural beauties of the place, unmixed with anything else. This 
sort of experience is not, of course, the highest sort; nature has more to give man than this. 
Nevertheless, it has its place in the Wordsworth system. It is essentially what Wordsworth 
got from nature before he was “called forth from the retirement of his native hills’’: 

I lov’d whate’er I saw; nor lightly lov’d 

But fervently, did never dream of aught 

More grand, more fair, more exquisitely fram’d 

Than those few nooks to which my happy feet 

Were limited . . . 

I felt, and nothing else. (1805-6, x1, 226 ff.) 

Furthermore, his accounts in subsequent books of The Prelude of his experiences on 
Sarum plain (ibid., x1, 312 ff.) and during the climb of Snowdon (ibid., x1, 1 ff.) show 
conclusively that during this summer he was conscious of no impairment of imagination. 
The two show, in fact, that the stage of development represented by the “first visit”’ 
(during which, according to the Lines, Wordsworth for the time being felt no visitation 
of the mystic mood) was one which the poet was outgrowing rapidly. The climb-of-Snow- 
don vision is especially in point; once again, as on the occasion of the poet’s descent of the 
Simplon Pass three years before, nature spoke to him through the sublime, and this time 
in plainer accents; this was a “visiting of imaginative power’’ of the greatest importance 
in the development of Wordsworth’s mystic ‘‘sense sublime 

Of something for more deeply interfused . . . 
And it follows almost immediately upon the “first visit.” 

Finally, Wordsworth refers to his false appreciation of nature as a by-product of the 
period when, shorn of his confidence in the French Revolution, he endeavored to ground 
his faith on Godwin. This suggests a date much later than the summer of ’93. Professor 
de Selincourt’s conclusion (The Prelude, p. 585) that references in The Prelude suggest 
the spring of 1795 as a date for Wordsworth’s swing to Godwin seems to me sound. It 
seems unlikely that (granting some sort of connection between Godwin and the failure in 
taste) it can have extended from 1795 as far back as 1793, for the poet refers to it in The 
Prelude as “transient” (1805-6, x1, 251)—as, in fact, must have been the period of the 
fuller Godwinism, however intense while it lasted. 

The period, then, in which Wordsworth succumbed completely to the craving for the 
merely picturesque must have been short. It is interesting, however, to note that, although 
he had recovered by the date of The Borderers, his return to Gilpin’s book in the composi- 
tion of the play had a crippling effect upon his powers as a poet. 
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UGO VON HOFMANNSTHAL (1874-1929) unp ANTON WILD- 

GANS (1881-1932), beide geboren zu Wien, gelten in der literar- 
ischen Welt als die reprisentativsten dsterreichischen Dichter der 
letzten Jahrzehnte. Beide haben auch in ihren Werken wiederholt auf 
das “spezifisch Osterreichische”! hingewiesen; Wildgans hat geradezu 
Wort und Begriff des “ésterreichischen Menschen’ geschaffen, Hof- 
mannsthal wird von Wassermann, offenbar im Anklang an Wildgans’ 
Wortpragung, als solch ein “‘ésterreichischer Mensch” geschildert.* So 
nimmt es kein Wunder, dass der Beginn des Briefwechsels* und damit 
auch der Freundschaft zwischen den beiden Dichtern durch die Schick- 
salsstunde des alten Osterreichs, den Beginn des Weltringens 1914, 
veranlasst war. Die in diesen Kriegsjahren mehr auf dem Dienste am 
Vaterlande fussende dichterische Zusammenarbeit der beiden gestaltete 
sich allmahlich immer mehr zu edelster freundschaftlicher Bindung, 
welche die gegenseitigen Pline und Schépfungen nicht mit nivellieren- 
dem literarischem Kritizismus, wohl aber mit feinstem Einfiihlen in 
die ureigenste Gedanken- und Arbeitswelt des andern begleitete und auch 
befruchtete. Die bedingungslose Unmittelbarkeit des Ausdrucks, die 
besonders bei dem in seinen Werken als Meister der Form und Dis- 
tanzierung bekannten Hofmannsthal bisweilen iiberrascht, wirft vielfach 
persénlich wertvolle Schlaglichter auf das geheimste Seelenklingen und 
die scheinbar unberiihrbare Innerlichkeit der Dichterfreunde. Gingen 
die Ansichten und Wege des neu-désterreichischen Klassikers, des 


1 Siehe beispielsweise fiir Hofmannsthal: Gesammelte Werke (Berlin, 1924), 111, 46 ff., 
“Osterreich im Spiegel seiner Dichtung, S. 28;” “Preusse und Osterreicher, ein Schema,” 
ebendort, S. 61 f., Osterreichische Bibliothek, Leipzig: Insel-Verlag. Anm. 13. Fiir Wildgans. 
“Austriaca in Prosa und Versen,’”’ Gesammelte Werke (Leipzig, 1930), v, 185 ff.; “Musik 
der Kindheit, ein Heimatbuch aus Wien,” ebendort, S. 7 ff.; Goetherede, gehalten bei 
der Goethefeier des Burgtheaters zu Wien im Jahre 1922, in: Anton Wildgans, Ich 
beichte und bekenne .. . Aus dem Nachlasse herausgegeben von Lilly Wildgans (Leipzig, 
1933), S. 255 ff. 

2 “Rede iiber Osterreich,” Ges. Werke, v, 198. Auch schon in der eben zitierten Goethe- 
rede. 

3 “TDarin konnte ich nicht irren, dass er ein dsterreichischer Mensch war, und so viel 
war mir gewiss, dass er als entfaltetste Bliite seines Stammes der legitime Zeuge war fiir 
dessen Art gleichwie der repriisentative fiir seine Welt.”” Jakob Wassermann, Hofmanns- 
thal, der Freund (Berlin, 1930), S. 16. 

* Aus der Vorkriegszeit liegt nur ein kurzer Brief Hofmannsthals an Wildgans vom 20. 
Mai 1910 vor, der einige schéne Worte sagt iiber Wildgans’ Gedichtsammlung Herbst- 
frithling (1909). 
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to pure enjoyment of the natural beauties of the place, unmixed with anything else. This 
sort of experience is not, of course, the highest sort; nature has more to give man than this. 
Nevertheless, it has its place in the Wordsworth system. It is essentially what Wordsworth 
got from nature before he was “called forth from the retirement of his native hills’’: 

I lov’d whate’er I saw; nor lightly lov’d 

But fervently, did never dream of aught 

More grand, more fair, more exquisitely fram’d 

Than those few nooks to which my happy feet 

Were limited . . . 

I felt, and nothing else. (1805-6, x1, 226 ff.) 

Furthermore, his accounts in subsequent books of The Prelude of his experiences on 
Sarum plain (ibid., xm, 312 ff.) and during the climb of Snowdon (ibid., x1, 1 ff.) show 
conclusively that during this summer he was conscious of no impairment of imagination. 
The two show, in fact, that the stage of development represented by the “first visit” 
(during which, according to the Lines, Wordsworth for the time being felt no visitation 
of the mystic mood) was one which the poet was outgrowing rapidly. The climb-of-Snow- 
don vision is especially in point; once again, as on the occasion of the poet’s descent of the 
Simplon Pass three years before, nature spoke to him through the sublime, and this time 
in plainer accents; this was a “visiting of imaginative power” of the greatest importance 
in the development of Wordsworth’s mystic “sense sublime 

Of something for more deeply interfused . . . 
And it follows almost immediately upon the “‘first visit.”’ 

Finally, Wordsworth refers to his false appreciation of nature as a by-product of the 
period when, shorn of his confidence in the French Revolution, he endeavored to ground 
his faith on Godwin. This suggests a date much later than the summer of ’93. Professor 
de Selincourt’s conclusion (The Prelude, p. 585) that references in The Prelude suggest 
the spring of 1795 as a date for Wordsworth’s swing to Godwin seems to me sound. It 
seems unlikely that (granting some sort of connection between Godwin and the failure in 
taste) it can have extended from 1795 as far back as 1793, for the poet refers to it in The 
Prelude as “‘transient” (1805-6, x1, 251)—as, in fact, must have been the period of the 
fuller Godwinism, however intense while it lasted. 

The period, then, in which Wordsworth succumbed completely to the craving for the 
merely picturesque must have been short. It is interesting, however, to note that, although 
he had recovered by the date of The Borderers, his return to Gilpin’s book in the composi- 
tion of the play had a crippling effect upon his powers as a poet. 





L 
DER BRIEFWECHSEL HOFMANNSTHAL-WILDGANS 


UGO VON HOFMANNSTHAL (1874-1929) unp ANTON WILD- 

GANS (1881-1932), beide geboren zu Wien, gelten in der literar- 
ischen Welt als die reprisentativsten dsterreichischen Dichter der 
letzten Jahrzehnte. Beide haben auch in ihren Werken wiederholt auf 
das “spezifisch Osterreichische’? hingewiesen; Wildgans hat geradezu 
Wort und Begriff des “ésterreichischen Menschen’” geschafien, Hof- 
mannsthal wird von Wassermann, offenbar im Anklang an Wildgans’ 
Wortprigung, als solch ein “dsterreichischer Mensch” geschildert.’ So 
nimmt es kein Wunder, dass der Beginn des Briefwechsels* und damit 
auch der Freundschaft zwischen den beiden Dichtern durch die Schick- 
salsstunde des alten Osterreichs, den Beginn des Weltringens 1914, 
veranlasst war. Die in diesen Kriegsjahren mehr auf dem Dienste am 
Vaterlande fussende dichterische Zusammenarbeit der beiden gestaltete 
sich allmahlich immer mehr zu edelster freundschaftlicher Bindung, 
welche die gegenseitigen Pline und Schépfungen nicht mit nivellieren- 
dem literarischem Kritizismus, wohl aber mit feinstem Einfiihlen in 
die ureigenste Gedanken- und Arbeitswelt des andern begleitete und auch 
befruchtete. Die bedingungslose Unmittelbarkeit des Ausdrucks, die 
besonders bei dem in seinen Werken als Meister der Form und Dis- 
tanzierung bekannten Hofmannsthal bisweilen iiberrascht, wirft vielfach 
personlich wertvolle Schlaglichter auf das geheimste Seelenklingen und 
die scheinbar unberiihrbare Innerlichkeit der Dichterfreunde. Gingen 
die Ansichten und Wege des neu-ésterreichischen Klassikers, des 


1 Siehe beispielsweise fiir Hofmannsthal: Gesammelie Werke (Berlin, 1924), m1, 46 ff., 
“Osterreich im Spiegel seiner Dichtung, S. 28;” ““Preusse und Osterreicher, ein Schema,”’ 
ebendort, S. 61 £., Osterreichische Bibliothek, Leipzig: Insel-Verlag. Anm. 13. Fiir Wildgans. 
“Austriaca in Prosa und Versen,’’ Gesammelte Werke (Leipzig, 1930), v, 185 ff.; “Musik 
der Kindheit, ein Heimatbuch aus Wien,” ebendort, S. 7 ff.; Goetherede, gehalten bei 
der Goethefeier des Burgtheaters zu Wien im Jahre 1922, in: Anton Wildgans, Ich 
beichte und bekenne . . . Aus dem Nachlasse herausgegeben von Lilly Wildgans (Leipzig, 
1933), S. 255 ff. 

2 “Rede iiber Osterreich,” Ges. Werke, v, 198. Auch schon in der eben zitierten Goethe- 
rede. 

3 “Darin konnte ich nicht irren, dass er ein dsterreichischer Mensch war, und so viel 
war mir gewiss, dass er als entfaltetste Bliite seines Stammes der legitime Zeuge war fiir 
dessen Art gleichwie der repriisentative fiir seine Welt.”’ Jakob Wassermann, Hofmanns- 
thal, der Freund (Berlin, 1930), S. 16. 

4 Aus der Vorkriegszeit liegt nur ein kurzer Brief Hofmannsthals an Wildgans vom 20. 
Mai 1910 vor, der einige schéne Worte sagt iiber Wildgans’ Gedichtsammlung Herbst- 
frithling (1909). 
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“zeitlosen,”’ im christlich-neuplatonischen Schénheitsideal aufgehenden 
Hofmannsthal und die des schollenverbundenen Lyrikers Wildgans, des 
Singers der Menschlichkeit und des Menschlichen, auch oft weit ausein- 
ander, so fanden sie sich doch immer wiederum auf dem Boden des 
Heimatlich-Osterreichischen, das sich aber stets in Liebe und Treue 
zum “grossen’” Deutschtum und zum deutschen Geist verbunden fiihlte. 
Der Briefwechsel kommt einige Tage vor dem tragischen Tode Hof- 
mannsthals, 15. Juli 1929, zu einem plétzlichen Ende. 

Die Briefe werden hier mit ausdriicklicher Erlaubnis der Witwen der 
beiden Dichter, Frau Gerty von Hofmannsthal, Wien, und Frau Hofrat 
Lilly Wildgans, Médling, welche sie in selbstloser Weise der germanis- 
tischen Gelehrtenwelt zur Verfiigung gestellt haben, wiedergegeben; 
die beiderseitigen Erben wahren sich jedoch ausdriicklich alle Rechte 
eines weiteren Abdrucks. Beide Damen haben das Manuskript dieser 
Arbeit noch einmal persénlich mit grésster Sorgfalt durchgesehen, 
wofiir ihnen besonderer Dank gesagt sei. 

Der Briefwechsel’ Hofmannsthal-Wildgans liegt, wenn er auch manch- 
mal jahrelange Unterbrechungen aufweist, ziemlich liickenlos vor. 
Der Herausgeber sah sich, auch schon dem Gebote der Raumersparnis 
folgend, veranlasst, zahlreiche Briefstellen und auch einige wenige ganze 
Briefe — wie zB. persénliche Verabredungen, Mitteilungen tiber Fami- 


lienereignisse, Reisen etc.,— welche vom Gesamtinteresse aus betrachtet 
weniger zur Herausgabe geeignet schienen, zu iibergehen; solche Aus- 
lassungen in den einzelnen Briefen sind durch . . . gekennzeichnet. Er 
erlaubte sich ferner, wie es bei solchen Veréffentlichungen iiblich ist, 
kleinere, nétig scheinende Freiheiten in Bezug auf Satzzeichen, Recht- 
schreibung, Unterstreichungen, Wortumstellungen, Worterginzungen 
etc., die jedoch in keiner Weise Sinn und Inhalt weiter beriihren. 


[1] 
HOFMANNSTHAL AN WILDGANS, HINTERBRUHL 
Rodaun,® 3. XII. 1914. 


Sehr geehrter Herr, 

darf ich Ihnen einen Wunsch und eine Bitte vorbringen? Ich gebe demnichst 
(im Verlag Heller,’ aber keineswegs als dessen Beauftragter) eine Reihe von 
kleinen Biicheln heraus, die unter der Devise “AEIOU,”® “Biicher aus Oster- 


5 Bereits erschienene Briefsammlungen: Richard Strauss, Briefwechsel mit Hugo von 
Hofmannsthal (Wien, 1926); Anton Wildgans, An einen Freund (Wien, 1932). 

* Hinterbriihl—Rodaun, ungefihr 10 km von einander entfernt, im Wienerwald, in der 
niheren Umgebung Wiens. 7 Hugo Heller, Wiener Verlag. 

8 AEIOU, Wahlspruch Kaiser Friedrichs des Dritten, hier nur in dem Sinn: Austria 
Erit in Orbe Ultima, “Osterreich wird bestehen bis ans Ende der Welt,” die Worte der 
alten dsterreichischen Volkshymne daran anklingend: “Osterreich wird ewig steh’n.” In 
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reich” unseren Besitz im geistigen, historischen, kulturellen Sinn ein wenig in 
Evidenz bringen sollen. . . . Dichterische Werke unserer Generation zu bringen, 
ist in diesem Zusammenhange im allgemeinen nicht meine Absicht. In einem 
Falle wiirde ich mich anders verhalten und dieser Fall betrifft Sie. Die Gedichte, 
welche Sie als “Flugblitter’’ herausgegeben haben... sind ausserordentlich 
schén, sind spezifisch dsterreichisch und treten durch die Aktualitat des Themas 
aus dem Bereich des Nur-Poetischen an die Grenze des Politischen (das Wort in 
seinem héheren und reineren Sinn genommen). Es wiirde mich sehr freuen, wenn 
Sie mir gestatten wiirden, ein Bandchen aus den schon existierenden dieser 
Gedichte und einen oder den anderen noch entstehenden in die Serie der “‘Biicher 
aus Osterreich” aufzunehmen. 

Geschiftlich hat die Sache nichts zu bedeuten, Sie haben, glaube ich, auch die 
Flugblitter ja hergeschenkt; bei den Biichlein wird ein normales bescheidenes 
Honorar zur Verfiigung stehen, — jede andere Verwertung der schénen Gedichte 
fiir einen Sammelband etc. bliebe Ihnen natiirlich gewahrt, und ich glaube, das 
Bandchen wird vielen tausend Menschen Freude machen. Ich bitte, mir so 
freimiitig zu antworten, als diese Zeilen gemeint sind. 

Ihr Ihnen sich empfehlender Hofmannsthal. 


[2] 
HOFMANNSTHAL AN WILDGANS, HINTERBRUHL 
Rodaun, 5. XII. 1914. 

Sehr geehrter Herr, 

ich danke Ihnen herzlich dafiir, dass Sie mir gleich geschrieben haben und dass 
Sie mir so geschrieben haben, dass Sie mir Ihren Namen, der mir in diesen 
Monaten wert geworden ist, und Ihre Gedichte fiir die kleinen “Biicher aus 
Osterreich” geben wollen. Und darf ich eines sagen; gar nicht, um Eile willen, 
aber — wollen Sie mir nicht die Gedichte so geben, wie sie sind? ohne Umarbei- 
tung? Es wire mir sehr lieb .. . Die Buchausgabe mag spiiter kommen, oder 
auch bald, das bleibt Ihnen ganz unbenommen, Sie konzedieren meo voto dem 
Heller weiter nichts als das Recht, dass das Bandchen bei ihm existiere, bleiben 
aber daneben so frei mit den Gedichten, wie Sie es heute unter der Existenz der 
Flugblatter sind. 

Aber meine ganze Unternehmung ist so sehr aus dem Augenblick heraus ge- 
dacht — als ein Appell, nicht als eine Buchhindlerunternehmung — und drum 
miéchte ich die Gedichte so, wie sie sind, als Dokumente eines Gegenwarts- 
gefiihles, wie Sie sagen. Und das Bandchen wird [hnen zu ein paar tausend Lesern 
noch ein paar tausend Leser bringen, ist das nicht viel, wenn es Leser sind, denen 
die Trinen in die Augen kommen. Sollen nicht wir Dichter uns vor allem hiiten, 
mit unseren Wiinschen auch in die rage de nombre zu verfallen, von der alle 
Welt im Krieg und Frieden besessen ist? 





dem altisterreichischen Militarmarsch von Johann Nowotny, “Aller Ehren ist Osterreich 
voll” (AEIOV), mengen sich die Klinge der dsterreichischen Hymne mit denen der 
Marschmelodie. 
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“Legende’’® kannte ich nicht; es ist wiederum ein sehr, sehr schénes Gedicht — 
ist mir vielleicht von allen am nichsten gegangen, ich danke Ihnen sehr, dass 
Sie es mir geschickt haben. Sie sagen, diese Produkte hitten mit Poesie in 
héherem Sinne nichts zu tun, — aber im Grund — sind nicht diese Grenzen 
verfliessend? ‘‘Herbstgefiihl” von Goethe ist ein Produkt der héchsten Poesie, 
“Tlmenau’”’ ist etwas anderes, beseelte Rede, das Dokument eines autobiogra- 
phischen Gefiihles — und doch ein unsagbar schénes Gedicht, — die ““Zueignung”’ 
zum Faust steht zwischen beiden, und ist wiederum ein herrliches Gedicht— 
— immerhin, ich verstehe Ihre Strenge, Sie werden ja dessen ungeachtet die 
Produkte sehr lieb haben. 

Nun muss ich aber noch etwas sagen, um wiederum freimiitig zu bleiben: dass 
mir das Gedicht nur mit dem verianderten zensurierten Schluss'® schén, ja nur 
mit diesem ertriglich ist. Diese Zeile ist mir die einfache Wahrheit, die andere 
“eigentliche” ein grimmiger, frevelhafter Witz, gegen den sich mein Herz villig 
verschliesst. 

Ich hoffe, dass Ihnen hier mein Freimut nicht zuviel Ungeduld erregt: es ist 
mir selbst sonderbar genug, dass ich mit ganzem Gefiihl die Partei eines vermut- 
lich inepten Zensurorganes gegen den Dichter nehme. 

Vielleicht bin ich viel alter als Sie. (Ich weiss nicht, wie alt Sie sind.) 

Ich méchte noch etwas sagen, es scheint mir freilich sehr unbescheiden, doch 
getraue ich michs um des Zweckes willen, denn meine ganze Unternehmung ist 
eine zweckhafte in einer bestimment Form. Es wire mir fiir dieses Bandchen . . . 
ein bestimmter Abschluss so lieb . . . ein Gedicht, das ich von Ihrer Hand und 
im Stil dieser schénen Improvisationen mir so wohl denken kann —.. . eines, 
das beseelte und gute Worte iiber unsere vielerlei Vélker zu sagen wiisste, iiber 
das Nebeneinander-Ineinander, iiber das Beieinanderhausen der Deutschmihrer 
und czechischen Mihrer, dieser wieder und der Slovaken, iiber das Teilhaben 
an der gleichen Landschaft — dieses dsterreichische Gedicht von Ihnen zu 
verlangen, wire es zu viel? — Als Sie schrieben: Er hiess Hollerbeck oder 
Hollubetz, waren Sie ihm schon nahe. Unsere Spitiler, das Schlachtfeld mit 
Verwundeten, das Feuer, an dem sich die Verschiedensprachigen wirmen — 
dies alles, darf ich glauben, hat Anrecht auf ein Dokument — wie die anderen 


* “Legende, Aus dem Alltag des Krieges, “(November 1914, Ges. Werke, v, 241 ff. 
10 Die “Nachschrift” zur “Legende’’ lautete in ihrer “eigentlichen” Fassung, derer sich 
Wildgans bei seinen Vortrigen stets bediente: 


Er hiess Hollerbeck oder Hollubetz. 

In der Verlustliste neun oder zehn 

Fand man ihn unter den Toten stehn. 

Er hatte nicht viel mehr als sein Leben. 

Das hat er gehorsam gegeben 

Fiir Eid und Gesetz. 

Und nicht einmal Gott hat ihn sterben gesehn. 


In den gedruckten Ausgaben erscheint die Schlusszeile jedoch als: 
Nur Gott hat ihn sterben gesehn. 
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riihrenden und simplen Dinge, aus denen Sie Gedichte so schéner Art gemacht 


haben. . . 
Ich bin mit nochmaligem Dank und Griissen Ihr Hofmannsthal. 


[3] 
WILDGANS AN HOFMANNSTHAL 
Hinterbriihl, 7. XII. 1914. 
Hochverehrter Herr Doktor! 

Da Sie die Gedichte als das nehmen, was sie sind, und hierfiir das bezeichnende 
und zutreffende Wort “Improvisationen”’ gefunden haben, so will ich sie Ihnen 
gerne in der gegenwartigen Form iiberlassen, wobei ich mir freilich vorbehalte, 
das Allergrébste auszumerzen. Dazu habe ich aber auch Zeit genug, wenn — 
womit ich einverstanden bin — das Bandchen erst im Februar erscheinen soll. 
Ob ich bis dahin noch das eine oder andere Gedicht hinzufiige, das kann ich 
allerdings nicht wissen und nicht versprechen. Mancherlei geht mir ja noch im 
Kopf herum, ob es sich aber zum Gedichte verdichten wird, ist ungewiss und 
hangt bei dieser Art Poesie leider von dusseren Ereignissen ab. Es ist ja ausser 
den erschienenen Gedichten manches andere in die Zeit gehérige entstanden. 
Einmal, noch im Sommer, gab es einen Abend in Wien, wo die Luft gleichsam 
von verhaltenem Siegesgefiihl zu klingen schien. Gute Geriichte hatten sich 
verbreitet — es war wahrend der ersten oder zweiten Schlacht bei Lemberg — 
und ich sass auf einer Bank auf der Ringstrasse, neben mir liebe, gute Menschen 
aus dem Volke, und schrieb, im Vorgefiihl der grossen Trunkenheit, die jetzt und 
jetzt losbrechen musste, ein Gedicht hin, das ich dann zu den gescheiterten 
Hoffnungen legen musste. Seither habe ich viel an Impuls verloren, und mancher 
Anlass, der inzwischen kam, fand mich nach aussen stumm und des Wortes 
ohnmichtig. Daher sage ich, dass es ungewiss ist, ob noch neue Gedichte ent- 
stehen. Das heisst vielmehr, ob solche Gedichte entstehen, die in solcher Zeit 
zur Veréffentlichung geeignet sind. Und dies meinte ich, als ich Ihnen schrieb, 
es handle sich bei diesen Flugblittern nicht um Poesie in héherem Sinne. 
Solche scheint mir unabhingig von der Tauglichkeit, in einem gewissen Zeit- 
punkte verdffentlicht zu werden. Hier handelt es sich um soziale Arbeit, und da 
Sozietait derzeit fast ausschliesslich in Form des Vaterlandes Gegenstand des 
allgemeinen Bewusstseins ist, um vaterlindische Arbeit. Somit um Einseitiges, 
nur fiir eine bestimmte Riumlichkeit, Zeitlichkeit und Geschehenheit Gel- 
tendes. Was Poesie im héheren Sinne, wie ich glaube, widerspricht. Sie bestitigen 
diese meine Ansicht selbst am besten, indem Sie schreiben, dass Ihnen “‘Legende”’ 
am niichsten gegangen sei. Auch mir ist sie das liebste von den fiinf Gedichten. 
Sie kommt der Poesie am nachsten, aber — es ist mir vielfach hinterbracht wor- 
den, dass manche Leute, deren Namen ich lieber nicht berufen méchte, “‘Le- 
gende”’ als ein unpatriotisches Gedicht bezeichnet haben, das man in solcher 
Zeit lieber hatte nicht veréffentlichen sollen. Ich fiirchte jedoch — in diesem 
Sinne — immer unpatriotischer werden zu miissen. 

Was Sie iiber die Schlusszeile sagen, kann ich wohl verstehen. Sie nennen sie 
einen grimmigen Witz. Fiir mich aber ist nur ein schmerzlicher Ernst in ihr. 
Dass nur Gott den Hollerbeck oder Hollubetz sterben gesehen habe, scheint mir 
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nicht erwaihnenswert. Dass ihn aber nicht einmal Gott sterben gesehen, hebt 
ihn mir in die Nahe Jesu, der vom Kreuze empor zu Gott rief: Warum hast Du 
mich verlassen?! Nichtsdestoweniger verzichte ich fiir den Augenblick und fiir 
das Bandchen Ihrer Serie gerne auf die eigentliche Fassung, umsomehr als diese 
ja denselben Zensurschwierigkeiten begegnen wiirde. Diese Konzession gehiért 
auch in das Kapitel: vaterlindische Arbeit. 

Sie schlugen mir, hochverehrter Herr Doktor, vor, zum Abschluss des Bind- 
chens ein Gedicht zu machen, das dem Beieinander der vielen Nationalititen 
unserer Reichshalfte Rechnung tragen mége, um es kurz zu sagen. Hiemit be- 
riihren Sie etwas fiir mich sehr Problematisches. Dass mir Ahnliches mit den 
beiden bewussten Namen vorschwebte, ist Ihnen nicht entgangen. Aber ich 
gestehe Ihnen offen, dass ich weiter darin nicht gehen michte. Ich bin Oster- 
reicher mit Leib und Seele. Ich liebe dieses Land und Volk so sehr, dass sich in 
die Bewunderung des deutschen Volkes im Reiche draussen manchmal — dies 
darf ich Ihnen wohl anvertrauen — kleinlicher Neid, dessen ich mich zu schimen 
habe, hineinmischt. Ich weiss ferner, dass wir den slavischen, magyarischen und 
romanischen Einschligen in unserem Blute jene Fiille von Geist und Talent zu 
verdanken haben, die in unseren heimischen Menschen aufgespeichert ist. Und 
doch vermag ich darin keinen Segen fiir uns als Staatsvolk, d.h. fiir ein Volk, 
das eine Staatsidee tragen, verkérpern und durchsetzen soll, zu erblicken. Mag 
vielleicht auch ein Staat, der nicht auf einheitlicher Nationalitat aufgebaut ist, 
staatsrechtlich theoretisch ein héherwertiges Gebilde sein — weil in ihm die 
reine Idee “Staat” nicht durch die physiologische Einheit der Nationalitit 
unterstiitzt wird — mag dies immerhin sein, ich glaube dennoch nur dann an 
die ethische Kraft eines Staates von verschiedenen Nationalititen, wenn eine 
von ihnen hegemonisch iiberwiegt. Und so muss ich innig wiinschen, dass diese 
Fihrerrolle in unserem Vaterlande dem deutschen Stamme zufiele. Dies macht 
mich gegen die anderen unserer Vilker gewiss nicht blind und nichts liegt mir 
ferner, als Abneigung gegen andere Rassen und Nationalitiiten. Damit aber 
dieses Osterreich, so wie wir es lieben und noch mehr lieben méchten, das werde, 
was wir von ihm triumen, muss eine Nationalitat (hoffentlich die deutsche) die 
Vorherrschaft erlangen. Denn vorderhand gibt es dieses Oesterreich, das wir 
immer meinen, staatsrechtlich gar nicht, sondern nur “die im Reichsrate ver- 
tretenen Kénigreiche und Linder.” 

Wenn man dies so intensiv wie ich empfindet, dann kommt einem die Rolle, 
die wir in diesem Weltkriege spielen miissen, héchst problematisch vor. Ein 
Staat, dem aus der Zeit des deutschen Zentralismus nichts anderes als eine 
deutsche Dynastie und ein paar deutsche Kronlinder iibrig geblieben sind, der 
aber sonst zu drei Viertel (in Bezug auf beide Reichshilften) aus nicht-deutschen 
Vélkern besteht, schligt sich — abgesehen von seiner eigenen wirtschaftlichen 
Expansionstendenz nach Siiden, dem Mittelmeere zu — fiir die Weltmachtstel- 
lung des einigen deutschen Reiches, schligt sich dafiir gegen Slaven, die dem 
iiberwiegenden Grossteil seiner Vélker stammesverwandt sind. Wahrhaftig, es 


1 Offizielle Bennenung des dsterreichischen Teiles der alten dsterreichisch-ungarischen 
Monarchie, auch Zisleithanien genannt (diesseits der Leitha, Grenzfluss mit Ungarn). 
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wire der Triumph einer unerhérten staatlichen Disziplin, wenn es nicht etwas 
anderes ware. Und dieses andere? Ich will auf die Gefahr hin, ungenau zu sein, 
ganz kurz sein. Ein Biindnis mit dem Panslavismus wiirde unsere selbstindige 
staatliche Existenz gefahrden. Das Biindnis mit Deutschland garantiert diese, 
da es Deutschland nicht beifallen kann, wegen der paar Millionen Deutscher all 
unsere Slaven und Magyaren mitaufzunehmen, noch weniger aber, diese bei 
einer Teilung der Monarchie an den Panslavismus abzutreten. Und vor allem 
brauchte Deutschland bisher eine andere Grossmacht, die ihm ihr Heer im 
Ernstfalle schrankenlos zur Verfiigung stellt, wie dies gegenwirtig der Fall ist. 

So sehe ich das, wofiir wir kimpfen, in nicht viel anderem, als dass wir weiter- 
hin tauglich seien, ein Bundesgenosse Deutschlands zu sein. Dieser unser welt- 
geschichtlicher Sinn, so sympathisch er uns Deutschen in Osterreich sein muss, 
ist dennoch in Beziehung zu unserer slavischen Majoritat ein Widersinn, der nur 
durch die Begriindung der deutschen Vormacht in Zisleithanien und durch die 
Starkung der magyarischen aber reichsdeutschfreundlichen Vormacht in Ungarn 
einigermassen behoben werden kénnte. 

Dies aber wird wahrscheinlich nicht eintreten. Man wird nachher — und dies 
mit einigem Recht — gewiss sagen: alle unsere Nationalitaten, ohne Unterschied, 
haben sich fiir die Monarchie mit gleicher Tapferkeit geschlagen. Wir diirfen 
daher keiner vor der anderen den Vorzug geben. Aber die héhere Gerechtigkeit 
wiirde in diesem Falle doch die Ungerechtigkeit sein. Freilich wiirde sie eines 
Mannes wie Bismarck bediirfen, um fruchtbringend veriibt zu werden. Da ich 
diesen Mann vorderhand nirgends erblicke, so sehe ich der Zukunft recht pes- 
simistisch entgegen und erkenne in dem Zusammenkampfen unserer verschie- 
denen Nationalitaten zumindest keine geringere weltgeschichtliche Widersinnig- 
keit als in dem Zusammenstehen der Russen, Balten, Ukrainer und Polen wider 
uns. 

Alles das — verzeihen Sie, dass es so langwierig geschah — musste ich Ihnen 
sagen, um zu entschuldigen, dass ich das Gedicht, das Sie von mir verlangten, so, 
wie Sie es brauchen kénnten, nicht machen kann. Es wiirde patriotisch sein 
sollen und miisste unter meinen Hinden unpatriotisch werden, in einem héheren 
Masse, als es angeblich die “Legende”’ ist. 

Verzeihen Sie, sehr verehrter Herr Doktor, diese lange Epistel. Nehmen Sie 
meinen friiheren Exkurs nicht als den dilettantischen Versuch, iiber Weltpolitik 
zu reden. Es sind nur meine ganz privaten, noch niemandem gegeniiber ausge- 
sprochenen Gedanken, die sich mir aufdringten, als ich mich priifte, ob ich das 
gewiinschte Gedicht machen kénnte. Ich verbleibe mit Empfehlungen und Griis- 
sen Ihr ganz ergebener A. Wildgans. 

[4] 
HOFMANNSTHAL AN WILDGANS 
Rodaun, 20. XII. 1914. 

Sehr geehrter Herr, 
vielen Dank, dass Sie mir so geschrieben haben, ich méchte darauf ausfiihrlich 
antworten, bin aber dienstlich!* iiberaus in Anspruch genommen, muss es auf die 
Feiertage aufschieben. . . 

Ihr sehr ergebener Hofmannsthal. 
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[S] 
HOFMANNSTHAL AN WILDGANS 
Rodaun, 26. III. 1915. 

Sehr geehrter Herr, 

ich habe durch Zufall eine ruhige Stunde, die mir und nicht einer augenblick- 
lichen Pflicht oder Sorge gehért (ich habe durch schwere Krankheit meines 
Vaters eine private Sorge, neben der dffentlichen) und iiberlese mit Aufmerksam- 
keit und Anteil den schénen ernsten Brief, den Sie am siebenten Dezember die 
Giite hatten, an mich zu schreiben. Es liesse sich da so vieles erwidern, ankniip- 
fen, aber ich kann das heute nicht. Es ist ja indessen das Dunkle noch dunkler, 
das Problematische noch problematischer geworden. 

Meine “Osterreichische Bibliothek’* beginnt demnichst zu erscheinen und 
zwar im Inselverlag zu Leipzig. Sie ist ja unter anderem auch bestimmt, die 
Deutschen im Reich, welche so wenig wissen, wie es eigentlich um uns steht, 
aufzukliren, so hat es immerhin sein Gutes, wenn sie draussen erscheint. Auch 
wire es schliesslich anders nicht zu machen gewesen. 

Nun sagte mir Max Mell'* vor einer langeren oder kiirzeren Zeit (es ver- 
schwimmt einem alles in dieser Zeit), Sie hatten ihm gesagt, es hatte sich kein 
abschliessendes Gedicht eingestellt — und so hitten Sie den Gedanken, die 
Gedichte zusammenzufassen, einstweilen zuriickgedringt — war es so? Vielleicht 
hat er Sie, vielleicht habe ich ihn nicht ganz richtig verstanden. Bitte schreiben 
Sie mir in aller Ungezwungenheit, wie es damit steht. 

Ihr aufrichtig ergebener Hofmannsthal. 
P.S. Ich sah im Janner Ihr Stiick “Armut,’”*® war von vielem darin sehr bewegt, 
michte lieber nur dies sagen, als etwas ‘“‘Sachliches.”’ 


[6] 
WILDGANS AN HOFMANNSTHAL 
Hinterbriihl, 31. ITI. 1915. 
Sehr verehrter Herr Doktor! 
Ich entnehme Ihrem Brief mit aufrichtigem Anteil, was Sie von der Sorge um 
Ihren Vater andeuten. Dass gerade solche Sorge in mir ein aus eigenem Erlebnis 
schmerzlich geborenes Verstehen vorfindet, diirften Sie aus dem Stiicke entnom- 





 Hofmannsthal stand zu Beginn des Weltkrieges in militirischen Diensten. (Front- 
dienst, Verwendung im Hinterland, Aufklarungsmission im Ausland). 

18 Osterreichische Bibliothek, begriindet im Verein mit Leopold Freiherrn von Andrian, 
August Fournier, Heinrich Friedjung, Max v. Hoen, Richard v. Kralik, Max Mell, Robert 
Michel, Josef Redlich, Hans Schlitter, Anton Wildgans, Franz Zweybriick und anderen 
von Hugo von Hofmannsthal. Dazu: Osterreichische Bibliothek, eine Ankiindigung, in Die 
Beriihrung der Sphiren (Berlin, 1931), S. 217-226. Daselbst auch Wir Osterreicher und 
Deutschland, S. 226-223, und Die Osterreichische Idee, S. 233-238, siche Anm. 1. 

4 Max Mell, geb. 1882, Erzihler, Lyriker, Dramatiker. Siehe Albert Soergel, Dichter 
aus Deutschem V olkstum (Leipzig, 1934), S. 100-110. 

6 “Armut,” ein Trauerspiel in fiinf Akten, Ges. Werke, m1, 75 ff. Die Urauffiihrung fand 
am 16. Janner 1915 im Deutschen Volkstheater zu Wien statt. 
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men haben, das Sie gesehen haben und dem Sie in Ihrem Briefe eine freundliche 
Bemerkung gewidmet haben, fiir die ich herzlich danke. 

Was meine Flugblatter anbelangt, so war vor einigen Wochen richtig, was 
Ihnen Max Mell iiber meine Absicht, mit ihrer Zusammenfassung zu einem 
Buche zu warten, berichtete. Auch heute hat sich ein abschliessendes Gedicht 
noch nicht ergeben, aber es sind doch wieder einige Ansitze da, die heute oder 
morgen, wenn Anlass oder auch nur Sammlung kommt, Gedichte werden 
kénnen. Ein oder das andere altere aus dieser Zeit werde ich mir Ihnen zu schicken 
vielleicht sehr bald erlauben. Jedenfalls bitte ich Sie, hochverehrter Herr Doktor, 
festzuhalten, dass Ihnen die Gedichte nach wie vor zur Verfiigung stehen. Dass 
Sie sich mit Ihrem Plan dem Inselverlag zugewendet haben, ist sehr zu begriis- 
sen, um so mehr, wenn damit die Absicht verbunden werden soll, den Deutschen 
jenseits der Grenze mehr Kenntnis von uns zu geben. Dies wire von Wien aus 
kaum zu erreichen. 

Indem ich Ihnen vom Herzen wiinsche, dass Ihr Vater die Krankheit bald 
gliicklich iiberstanden haben mége, verbleibe ich 

Ihr stets ergebener A. Wildgans. 


[7] 
WILDGANS AN HOFMANNSTHAL 
M@dnichkirchen," 19. V. 1915. 
Hochverehrter Herr Doktor! 

Der Zufall will es, dass ich vorgestern ein Gedicht'” gemacht habe, das ich als 
nichstes Flugblatt herausgeben will und wovon ich Ihnen eine gestern fiir mich 
angefertigte Abschrift — fast noch ein Konzept — beilege. Es wire vielleicht 
geeignet, den Abschluss zu bilden, zumal es allgemein menschliche Standpunkte 
anzudeuten versucht. 

Ferner lege ich ein Gedicht “Der deutsche Geist’””"* bei, das bereits im Janner 
entstand, damals auch als 7. Flugblatt hatte erscheinen sollen, von Hugo Heller 
jedoch — wenn auch verhohlen — mit der Begriindung abgelehnt wurde, dass es 
“verfriiht” sei. ... Wenn ich mich entschloss, das Gedicht liegen zu lassen, so 
geschah es jedoch nur deshalb, weil es sich nicht so ausschliesslich auf Osterreich 
bezog wie die friiheren Gedichte. Der Idee nach ist es allerdings gerade éster- 
reichisch — aus einem Gegensatz heraus, insoferne es in Deutschland, speziell 


16 Wildgans pflegte im Sommer nach Minichkirchen, dem héchstgelegenen Dorf Nieder- 
ésterreichs, am Fusse des Wechsels (1738 m), zu fahren. Seine eigentliche Wohnung hatte 
er bis zu seinem Lebensende in Médling bei Wien. 

17 “Tnfanterie! Ein Gedicht, gewidmet dem Volke in Waffen,” Siebentes Flugblatt, 
Juni 1915, Ges. Werke, v, 253 ff. 

18 Hier sei eine Strophe (noch unveréffentlicht) aus diesem Gedicht gebracht: 


Und wer auf eigenen Ton gestimmt, 

Der bleibt auch Schipfer, wenn er nimmt, 
Und bleibt sich selbst getreu; 

Und borgte er die Weise auch, 

Durch seinen Herzschlag, seinen Hauch 
Wird sein das Lied und neu. 
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aber in Preussen, wohl kaum hatte entstehen kénnen.... Ich fahre.. . iiber 
Pfingsten nach Hause, von nun an stindig Médling. . . . 

Ich bleibe in Médling vom 21. Mai bis 2. Juni. Wahrend dieser Zeit lasse ich 
“Infanterie”’ erscheinen, wenn ich dem Gedichte die wenigstens vorliufig letzte 
Form gegeben haben werde. Vorderhand fehlt noch so manches. 

Ich verbleibe, Sie bestens griissend, Ihr stets ergebener A. Wildgans. 


[8] 
HOFMANNSTHAL AN WILDGANS 
Rodaun, 12. XII. 1916. 
Lieber Herr Wildgans, 
haben Sie vielen Dank . . . fiir das kleine Buch mit Ihren schénen Zeitgedichten. 
Ich glaube fest, dass diese in der “(sterreichischen Bibliothek’”® an ihrem rich- 
tigen Platze sind und allméhlich in die Hinde aller derer kommen werden, wohin 
sie gehéren — und sich so weit iiber den erregten Moment hinaus erhalten 
werden. Nichts ist elender tot als ein Buch, das gleich in aller Welt Handen war, 
wenn man es dann nach ein paar Jahren wiedersieht. 
Leben Sie wohl... . der Ihre Hofmannsthal. 


[9] 
HOFMANNSTHAL AN WILDGANS 
Rodaun, 12. XII. 1918. 

Lieber Herr Wildgans, 

mit einem sehr guten Vorgefiihl nahm ich gestern den Band “Dies irae’””® in die 
Hand und las das Stiick in einem Zug, mit ungetriibter, bestindig stirkerer 
Freude; heute vormittags blitterte ich wieder darin, iiberlas viele Stellen und 
freute mich wiederum. Ich glaube, es ist eine in seltenem Mass gegliickte Arbeit, 
ein villig schénes Gedicht, stark und schén, schén und stark. Sehr persénlich, 
und dabei ganz allgemein, ganz giltig, ganz fasslich; unendlich dsterreichisch, ja 
wienerisch, aber in der schénsten Weise, ganz von innen heraus, ohne die ge- 
ringste Ostentation und Tuerei. Nach dem schénen Wort der Madame de Grig- 
nan: Je trouve plus poli d’admirer que de louer— habe ich eigentlich schon zu viel 
gesagt, aber in Erinnerung an Ihr gestriges Wort von dem “‘Eiskasten” fiige ich 
noch einiges hinzu, was mir geeignet scheint, mein Lob vor Ihnen selbst zu 
legitimieren. Ganz persénlich scheint mir der Stil, dessen Wesentliches ich in 
einem die-Mitte-halten zwischen Realismus und eigentlichem Stil-Drama sehe. 
So sind die Figuren in einer ganz unvergleichlichen Weise zwischen Individuum 
und einer héheren Sphiire gehalten. Eigentlich sind, in Parenthese, die Ver- 
hiltnisse, in denen die Individuen zueinander stehen, stirker individualisiert 
als die Figuren selber, ahnlich hierin der antiken Tragédie, auch der Moliéres. 
Wunderbar in diesem Belang, wie sich die Figur des Rabanser aus der realisti- 
schen Situation in die Situation des Choragetes erhebt, schon am Schlusse des 


19 Band 12: Anton Wildgans, Osterreichische Gedichte. Dieses Gedichtbandchen enthiilt 
die im Verlage Hugo Heller, Wien, erschienenen Flugblatter 1-7, vermehrt um das Gedicht 
“Freiwillige.”’ 

20 “Ties irae,” eine Tragédie in fiinf Akten, Ges. Werke, tv, 9 ff., erschienen 1918, 
Urauffiihrung am 8. Februar 1919 im Wiener Burgtheater. 
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dritten Aktes, welches mir iiberhaupt einer der ergreifendsten Momente des 
ganzen Dramas scheint. Wunderschén die vielen Parallelismen und Kontra- 
poste, auf welchen das Dramatische eines Gebildes ruht — und besonders 
schén, dass sie bei aller Bestimmtheit weich und zart gegeneinanderstehen; so 
das Verhiltnis der beiden alten Manner zu dem der beiden Jungen, anderseits 
die Seelenehe Vinzenz-Remigius zu der seelenlosen Ehe; wiederum Rabansers 
beinahe vaterliches Stehen zu Taube, zu Huberts beinahe kindhaftem Stehen 
gegen Rosl. Dann wieder Huberts Versagen vor dem Ungeborenen zu des Vaters 
Frevel am Ungeborenen; Taube zu Rosl. Wunderschén auch fiir mein Gefiihl, 
der Gebrauch, den Sie dreimal vom Latein machen — heidnisches und christ- 
liches Latein in eines verwebend — Horaz-Marc Aurel-katholische Lithurgie — 
das Ganze als eine Geisteswelt thronend iiber der Herzenswelt, die Humaniora 
schwebend iiber den blossen Humana. Es freut mich recht, dass dies da ist und 
dass Sie da sind. Aufrichtig der Ihre Hofmannsthal. 


[10] 
WILDGANS AN HOFMANNSTHAL 
Médling, 13. XIT. 1918. 
Hochverehrter Herr von Hofmannsthal! 

Ihr freundlicher Brief ist mir eine liebe Bestiatigung des eigenen Gefiihles, dass 
diesmal einiges verwirklicht worden, was mir vom Drama und vom Gedicht im 
allgemeinen vorschwebt. Es sind keine theoretischen Ideen, die ich dariiber habe, 
es ist die innere Vision einer grossen Buntheit und die Gehdrshalluzinationen des 
Zusammenklanges vieler seelischer Téne und vor allem das Gefiihl, es miisse 
irgendwie die Erde verlassen und in eine Weite gelangen, die das Einzelschicksal 
in tausendfacher Vervielfaltigung iiberblicken und erkennen liisst. Manchmal 
gelingt es, dies ganze Wogende festzuhalten. Diesmal habe ich selbst die Empfin- 
dung, dass es—nach meinen Kriften — gegliickt ist. Dass ich dies auch 
von Ihnen vernehmen wiirde, darauf hatte ich nicht gehofft, um so mehr gibt 
es mir Freude. Die Stimmen, die man anklingen héren méchte, wenn man selbst 
einen Ton angeschlagen, sind ja so wenige. Lassen Sie, bitte, die Andeutung, 
dass Sie wieder einmal kommen wollen, nicht bloss gesagt sein. Ich werde Sie 
immer als den Gebenden empfinden, so oft Sie kommen, denn ich — dies fiihle 
ich immer wieder — bin mein Eigentliches nur in den wenigen Stunden, in denen 
ich hervorbringe. 

Ihnen aufrichtig ergeben und Sie vielmals griissend Anton Wildgans. 


[11] 
WILDGANS AN HOFMANNSTHAL 
Médling, 20. II. 1919. 
Hochverehrter Herr von Hofmannsthal! 

Ich habe heute gleich den Insel-Almanach zur Hand genommen und Ihre 
Phantasie iiber ein Raimund’sches Thema” gelesen. Dieser Titel, resp. Unter- 
titel scheint mir ausgezeichnet gewahlt, denn in der Tat handelt es sich um eine 
— musikalische Angelegenheit, um ein iiberaus feinfiihliges Sich-Ergehen in 


%1“Eduard und die Madchen, Phantasie iiber ein Raimundsches Thema,” Jnsel- 
Almanach (1919), S. 69-92. Eduard, der Sohn eines Zauberers namens Zephises, erhilt 
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den Tonfillen der Raimund-Zeit. Und diese Tonfalle bringen auch den Geist, 
die Art zu risonieren etc. von selbst mit sich herauf. Ein feines, geschmackvolles, 
geistreiches Kunststiickchen, Geschépf einer spielerischen Laune; man miisste 
diese vier Szenen spielen und Leute von Bildung wiirden ein behaglich-geistiges 
Vergniigen daran finden. Das gewodhnliche Theater wiirde dieses Gebilde brutal- 
isieren, das gewéhnliche Publikum wiirde das Reizendste daran nicht verstehen 
— den Hauch der Vergangenheit, das Virtuose daran, die liebevolle Einfiihlung, 
erst recht das Psychologische in der Differenzierung des Liignerischen: die Greis- 
lerstochter, Liignerin aus Naturell, ganz amoralisch, die Hofratstochter bereits 
infiziert von der Liige einer Sozietat (Soziales spielt hier herein, das Talmi eines 
Standes, sehr grausam gesehen iibrigens), dann die Komtesse ganz Kulturliige, 
und schliesslich die Prinzessin, — aufgehobene Freiheit des Willens zur Wahr- 
heit. Die Klimax ist késtlich in ihrem Beziehungsreichtum. Aber wer versteht 
das? Wer ahnt es bloss, hinter der Augenblickswirkung des gehérten Dialogs? 
Ich selbst kaum, wenn ich’s bloss hérte. Wir wirken von der Biihne herab doch 
immer nur durch Homogenitét und durch die unbewusste Beimischung jenes 
Gemeinen, das die Briicke bildet von dem Einen zu den Vielen. Alles dies sage 
ich nur, weil Sie gestern die rein praktische Frage hingeworfen haben, ob man 
diese Szenen auffiihren kénnte. Gewiss im Grunde nur eine rhetorische Frage; 
denn die Auffiihrbarkeit beweist nichts fiir und nichts gegen die Geistigkeit der 
Sache. Lassen Sie mich, bitte, bald den 3. Band Ihrer Prosaschriften™ in Handen 
halten, ich brenne darauf, Ihre innere Stimme unmittelbarer, nicht durch die 
Marke eines vergangenen Stils hindurch, sprechen zu héren. 
Ich griisse Sie herzlich 
als Ihr aufrichtig ergebener Anton Wildgans. 


[12] 
WILDGANS AN HOFMANNSTHAL 
Médling, am 3. Mai 1919. 
Hochverehrter Herr von Hofmannsthal! 
Thre schénen Biicher habe ich natiirlich langst gelesen und mich an dem 
Malerischen und Geistigen in ihnen héchlichst gefreut. Die ““Rotonda”** bleibt 





vom Geisterkénig den Auftrag, fiir diesen ein junges Madchen zu suchen, dem noch nie 
eine Liige iiber die Lippen gekommen sei. Als Zeichen, woran er die Richtige erkenne, 
bestimmt der Geisterkénig dies: So oft Eduard einem Midchen die Hand reicht, das von 
der Liige befleckt ist, wird sein treuer Diener Florian ein peinliches Reissen, wie von 
heftigen rheumatischen Schmerzen, fiihlen. Dieses Motiv, von Ferdinand Raimund (1790- 
1836), dem Klassiker des dsterreichischen Volksstiicks (Zauberposse mit Gesang), in dem 
“Diamant des Geisterkénigs” (1824) verwertet, gab das Thema zu dieser Improvisation. 
Die Madchen sind: Mali, eine Greislerstochter, Malvine, eine Hofratstochter, Clotilde, 
eine junge Grifin, Modestine, eine Kénigstochter. 

% Die Prosaischen Schriften gesammelt, drei Bande (Berlin, 1920). 

%3 Die vielbewunderte Villa Rotonda, ein Werk des letzten grossen Baumeisters der 
italienischen Hochrenaissance, Andrea Palladio (1518-1580), liegt am Nordostabhange 
des Monte Bérico, unweit Vicenza. Erwihnung derselben in Die Beriihrung der Spharen, 
Reden und Betrachtungen aus dem Nachlass (Berlin, 1931), in der Erzihlung “Sommer- 
reise,” S. 17—26. 
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mir trotzdem lieb, wenn Sie auch nahe daran waren, dieses Stiick aus der kiinf- 
tigen Sammlung herauszunehmen. Ich erwihne sie, weil sie mir dem Land- 
schaftlichen in den Stiicken aus Griechenland nicht nur dusserlich verwandt 
scheint. Bei ‘Christinas Heimreise’’*‘ denke ich hauptsiichlich an den Akt in der 
Herberge, der biihnenbildhaft ungemein lebendig ward. Was die Menschen reden, 
diinkt mich wie ein Sprechen zu Bildern von unendlicher Buntheit. Zur Darstel- 
lung miisste ein eigentiimlicher gedimpfter Stil gefunden werden. Ich kann mir 
vorstellen, dass das iibliche Theater dieses gleichsam aus Traumelementen 
zusammengefiigte Gebilde in Grund und Boden spielt. . . . 
Ihr aufrichtig ergebener Anton Wildgans. 


[13] 
HOFMANNSTHAL AN WILDGANS 
Rodaun, 3. V. 1919. 
Lieber Herr Wildgans, 

Sie haben Ihre Mutter verloren, damit ist, wie es jedem einmal widerfahrt, 
das letzte lebendige Band zwischen Ihnen und der Jugend entzweigerissen. Sie 
sind nicht mehr Kind, nicht mehr Sohn, nur noch Mann und Vater. 

Mége Ihnen bald in produktiver Arbeit, dem einzigen Zustand, in dem wir 
eigentlich wir-selbst sind, die Heilung von dieser Erschiitterung zuteil werden. 

Ich rekonvalesziere allmahlich und entbehre bitterlich die Sonne. Sie spiater 
im sonnigen Garten hier oder driiben mir gegeniiber sitzen zu sehen, wiinsche 
ich mir herzlich. 

Thr Hofmannsthal. 


[14] 
WILDGANS AN HOFMANNSTHAL 
Médling, am 9. V. 1919. 
Lieber Herr von Hofmannsthal! 

Fiir die schénen und guten und wahren Worte, die Sie mir zum Tod meiner 
Mutter sandten, nehmen Sie meinen innigsten Dank. Sie war zwar nicht meine 
leibliche Mutter und dennoch war sie mir sehr, sehr nah und lieb. Im Musikal- 
ischen verdanke ich ihr unendlich viel, besonders, dass der kindliche Sinn schon 
zu friihester Zeit immer nur auf das Allerhéchste in der Musik gelenkt wurde. 
Sie war ausgebildete Konzertpianistin und an solchem Kénnen konnte sich 
knabenhafter Ehrgeiz, es auch einmal zu Tiichtigem auf dem Instrument zu 
bringen, schon entziinden. Leider ging’s iiber den Ehrgeiz nicht weit hinaus. 

Von Monichkirchen werde ich Ihnen baldigst schreiben. Ich fiirchte nicht im 
geringsten, von Ihnen oder Dr. Zifferer** in meiner Abseitigkeit beeintrachtigt 
zu werden. Das kann man iiberhaupt nur von Leuten, die mit sich nichts anzu- 
fangen wissen. 

Seien Sie herzlichst gegriisst von 

Ihrem aufrichtig ergebenen Anton Wildgans. 


* “‘Christinas Heimreise,’’ Komédie, 1908, Ges. Werke, rv, 3 ff. 

% Dr. Paul Zifferer (1879-1929), Feuilletonredakteur und Kritiker der Neuen Freien 
Presse, Wien, Offizier der franzésischen Akademie und Hofrat als publizistischer Berater 
der Ssterreichischen Gesandtschaft in Paris, ésterreichischer Romanschriftsteller. 
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[15] 
WILDGANS AN HOFMANNSTHAL. 
Médling, am 4. I. 1920. 
Lieber Herr von Hofmannsthal! 

Lassen Sie mich bei dieser Gelegenheit darauf zuriickkommen, welche Freude 
mir die Lektiire Ihrer Erzihlung “Die Frau ohne Schatten’™ bereitet hat. Das, 
was an Ihnen historisch ist, ist in ihr aufs reinste und vollkommenste verkérpert, 
ich meine jene fusserste Gewahltheit und Gehaltenheit inmitten des Andranges 
einer aus vielen geistigen Bereichen strémenden Fiille.— Erschiitternd die 
Stelle, wo der Farber nach seinen Kindern schreit, und vorher jene, wo er “nit 
seinen Briidern kommt und eingekauft hat. Wie mir iiberhaupt dieser gewaltig- 
treuherzige Vitalmensch die riihrendste aller Gestalten des Buches ist, — 
riihrend, d.h. an tiefste Menschlichkeit riihrend. Er diirfte, wenn ich recht 
fiihle, auch Ihr Liebling und vielleicht sogar die Gestalt sein, um die herum das 
Marchen geschrieben ist, wenn das eigentliche Problem auch scheinbar mehr auf 
die weibliche Natur Bezug hat. Dass die Sehnsucht nach Nachkommenschaft 
gerade im Munde des Mannes zum Schrei wird, darin erblicke ich nebenbei noch 
eine andere (wahrscheinlich unwillkiirliche) Tiefe —indem erst die Kinder- 
sehnsucht des Mannes den amoralischen Vorgang in die Sphire des Sittlichen 
hebt. Muttersehnsucht und Mutterliebe sind dagegen blosse Diinste aus der 
Retorte der Natur. Nur der Mann kann eigentlich das Kind wollen, im ethischen 
Sinne, das Weib kann es bloss empfangen, erwarten und erdulden. Dies alles, 
immer und immer wieder bedacht, wurde durch Ihr Buch von neuem lebendig in 
mir und verhalf mir zu jenem héchsten Genuss, den man einem Schriftwerk 
verdanken kann und der darin besteht, dass durch es die produktiven Krifte des 
Lesers aufgeregt werden. ... 

Ihr aufrichtig ergebener Anton Wildgans. 


[16] 
MOFMANNSTHAL AN WILDGANS 
Wien, 23. I. 1920. 

Lieber Herr Wildgans, 

... So hatte ich erst gestern abends die Ruhe, die tragische Idylle*’ zu lesen. 
Ich weiss eigentlich nicht, was Sie unsicher machen konnte. Das Ganze ist doch 
sehr schin, sehr geschlossen, sehr sicher hingestellt—ein Genre fiir sich, zwischem 
dem Lyrischen und Dramatischen, sehr Ihnen gehérig durchaus; besonders 
schén, immer mich erfreuend, das Rhythmische. Andrerseits weiss ich ja viel- 
leicht doch, was auf dem Grund Ihrer Fragestellung liegt: Sie fragen sich, ob das, 
was Sie da gemacht haben, méglich ist—ob es méglich war, diese Urgestalten 
irgend menschlich zu interpretieren, ob dann im einzelnen es médglich ist, das 
diese Wesen hie und da doch wieder reflektieren, ja sogar im Augenblick, wo 
Dialektik aufblitzt. Ich weiss auch nicht, ob das méglich ist, allgemein ge- 


% “Die Frau ohne Schatten,” eine Erzihlung, 1919, Ges. Werke, m, 3 ff. (Textbuch, 
Berlin: Fiirstner, 1919). Als Oper in drei Akten, Musik von Richard Strauss, fand die 
Urauffiihrung am 10. Oktober 1919 in der Hofoper zu Wien statt. 
37 “Kain,” ein mythisches Gedicht, 1920, Ges. Werke, tv, 209 ff. 
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sprochen, aber Sie haben es ja gemacht und so ist es da, einmalig, wirklich, 
zwischen Idylle und Elegie und es wird auf dem reinsten Weg zu den Menschen 
kommen durch den gelesenen Vers — denn es auf die Biihne bringen zu lassen 
werden Sie ja keine Lust haben. Ich danke Ihnen sehr, dass Sie es mir gezeigt 
haben. Im einzelnen scheint mir nichts zu erinnern. 

Ihr Hofmannsthal. 


[17] 
WILDGANS AN HOFMANNSTHAL 
Médling, am 29. I. 1920. 
Lieber Herr von Hofmannsthal! 
... Was Sie mir iiber den “Kain” schreiben, war mir lieb zu héren, besonders 
jenes, dass Sie im einzelmen nichts zu erinnern haben. 

Was die Biihne anbelangt, so muss ich Ihnen allerdings das Gestindnis 
machen, dass ich gerade bei “Kain” sehr mit ihr rechne. Gewiss ist es der reinste 
Weg, der iiber den bloss gelesenen Vers in die Seele der Menschen fiihrt. Gewiss 
bringt das Theater viele Elemente hinzu, die mit der Dichtung an sich nichts zu 
tun haben, ja sogar geeignet sind, den starksten Wein zu verwissern. Und doch 
bietet es gerade jenes fiir den Vers Allerwesentlichste: das musikalische Instru- 
ment der Menschenstimme. Mir schiene es beinahe ebenso widersinnig, Verse 
zu schreiben, die nicht gesprochen wiirden, wie Noten, die man nicht spielte. 

Vier Menschen sprechen mit verteilten Rollen ein Gedicht. Das Schauspiel- 
erische komme dazu nur als Reflexbewegung, mit der die Kérper auf die Erregun- 
gen und Erschiitterungen der Seele sich selbst antworten, und die gemalte Szenerie 
ersetze bloss die Schilderung des Ortes in den Versen selbst. Der Dichter hat sie 
nur weggelassen, um das innere Geschehen nicht aufzuhalten. 

In diesem Sinne denke ich also sehr ans Theater, wenn ich auch weiss, dass das 
Theater dies vorliufig nicht leistet. Das klingt so, als ob ich das, was ich will, 
fiir etwas ganz Neues hielte. Ich halte es aber in Wirklichkeit fiir etwas ganz 
Altes, glaube, dass die Griechen so spielten, dass es die Shakespeare-Leute so 
machten, und dass man z.B. den “Tasso” so spielen miisste. Dem Ersten, der ein 
Drama in Versen schrieb, muss dies und nichts anderes vorgeschwebt haben. 

Und noch eines méchte ich anmerken: das Drama hichsten Stils hat mit dem 
Dialog nichts zu schaffen, braucht keine Schauspielerei in dem Sinne, dass sich 
Dramatis personae einander und dem Publikum glaubhaft machen wollen.— 
Der Dialog in einem Drama, wie ich es mir als héchstes Ziel und Erreichen vor- 
stelle, wire das Gegeneinanderspiel von Monologen. Laut gewordenes Schweigen 
zwischen Menschen. In der wahrhaft tragischen Atmosphire unterredet man 
sich nicht miteinander. Die Hochspannung solchen Schweigens entlidt sich in 
Worten, die man zu sich selbst spricht. Der Rhythmus der Ekstase ist ihnen daher 
natiirlich, mit anderem Worte: der Vers. Es ist und bleibt ein Lyrikon, die 
Musik der Monologe. Dass Leute in Versen iiber Dinge miteinander sprechen, 
finde ich eigentlich komisch. Gegen diese inneren Grundsitze mich 6fters allzu 
auffallig versiindigt zu haben, war eigentlich meine Sorge. Nun aber beruhigen 
mich die Ausdriicke und Bezeichnungen, die sich Ihnen aufdraingten, nimlich 
“Elegie” und “Genre fiir sich,” “zwischen dem Lyrischen und Dramatischen.” 
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Ob die Sache “‘méglich” sei, hat mich eigentlich nicht beschaftigt. Es ist 
natiirlich jedes Wort in ihr ein proleptischer Anachronismus. Das haben aber 
schon andere vor mir riskiert. 

Wenn meine Andeutungen — ex abrupto, wie sie gemacht sind — in Ihnen 
irgend etwas anklingen liessen, so wiirde ich mich freuen, davon zu héren. 

Seien Sie herzlichst gegriisst von 

Ihrem aufrichtig ergebenen Anton Wildgans. 


[18] 
HOFMANNSTHAL AN WILDGANS 
Rodaun, 23. VII. 1920. 
Lieber Herr Wildgans, 
. .. das ist mir lieb, dass ich die schéne, Ihnen so eigene tragische Idylle in einer 
so schénen Form besitzen darf. Ich danke Ihnen vielmals. 

Mit dem Wort und Gleichnis von den beiden Klausnern im gleichen Wald 
haben Sie so intuitiv recht, wie nur der wirkliche Dichter, wenn sich ein Gleichnis 
ihm fast unwillkiirlich in die Feder dringt. Meine Frau und meine Kinder sind 
fort und ich hinge in dem stillen Haus und auf langen Gingen in der vertrauten 
Landschaft einer so schweren als schénen Arbeit nach. 

Ich gehe auch manchmal in der Médlinger Gegend™ spazieren und es liegt so 
nahe bei Ihnen anzuklopfen. Aber ich versage es mir, wie alles Ahnliche. Es ist 
wie mit der Dunkelkammer, deren Fenster eben zubleiben muss, wenn was 
werden soll. Es ist mir éfter ein freundlicher Gedanke gewesen, dass an dieser 
Arbeit, wenn sie gelinge, auch Sie Anteil nehmen wiirden— denn es ist ein ewiger 
und zugleich ein dsterreichischer Stoff** und eine, glaube ich, dem was Ihnen zu 
Zeiten vorschwebte nicht unverwandte Art ihn zu behandeln. 

Stets herzlich der Ihre Hofmannsthal. 


[19] 
HOFMANNSTHAL AN WILDGANS 
Rodaun, am 14. IT. 1921. 

Lieber Herr Wildgans, 

ich bin noch immer sehr iiberrascht, dass der eine Eremit seine Klause im 
gleichen Wald iibern Berg driiben hat verlassen kénnen, — aber das ist nun ein- 
mal so und ich habe heute an den Direktor des Burgtheaters*® zu schreiben, 
anstatt an den Nachbarn im stillen Gelande. 

Ein Exemplar meines Lustspiels ““Der Schwierige”* geht gleichzeitig mit die- 
sem Brief an Sie. — Dreiundzwanzig Jahre lang sind die Biihnenarbeiten, die ich 
hervorbrachte, von Berlin ausgegangen, haben manchmal von dort einen weiten 
und gliicklichen Weg gemacht, und sind nur verspitet, und nicht alle, hierher 


28 Rodaun und Médling liegen eine gute Wegestunde auseinander. 

*® Siehe Anm. 31. Vergl. Grete Schaeder, Hugo von Hofmannsthal, 1, Die Gestalten (Ber- 
lin, 1933), S. 134: “Der Schwierige . . . ist Hofmannsthals dsterreichischste Dichtung, 
seine Gestalten sind aus dem innersten Kern dsterreichischen Menschentums gewonnen 
und von ihm unablisbar.” 

3 Wildgans wurde am 1. Februar 1921 Direktor des Wiener Burgtheaters. 

81 “Ter Schwierige,” Lustspiel in drei Akten, 1921, Ges. Werke, tv, 265 ff. 
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in meine Vaterstadt zuriickgekehrt. Aber man wird Alter, das Fremde wird 
fremder, das Nahe niher. So habe ich dieses Stiick, das schon 1918 fertig war, 
1919 schon etlichen bekannt wurde, durch Jahre zuriickgehalten, hielt es bis 
heute zuriick von den deutschen Biihnen, die sich zunichst dafiir interessierten 
(insbesondere das Deutsche Theater in Berlin und das Hamburger Schauspiel- 
haus), und hielt zih fest an dem Wunsch, es in Wien zuerst gespielt zu sehen. . . .** 

Ich hoffe, dass Sie Zeit finden, das Stiick zu lesen, und dass es Ihnen ein bis- 
chen Spass macht. Sie werden finden, dass ich darin das eigentlich Seelenhafte, 
das persénlich Metaphysische, das, was Sie gerne das “Bekenntnishafte” 
nennen, ebenso wie in der “Christina” versteckt habe unter der Ironie der 
Gestaltung, ja hier sogar unter der doppelten Ironie, der Gestaltung im sozialen, 
geformten Element. Und doch ist dieser individuell-metaphysische Kern sehr 
stark. Und mir ist manchmal Angst gewesen, er durchbriche mir die Hiille. 

Es ist das Problem, das mich oft gequilt und beingstigt hat, schon im “Tor 
und Tod,”’** am starksten in dem “Brief des Lord Chandos,”* den Sie vielleicht 
kennen, — wie kommt das einsame Individuum dazu, sich durch die Sprache mit 
der Gesellschaft zu verkniipfen, ja durch sie, ob es will oder nicht, rettungslos mit 
ihr verkniipft zu sein?— Und weiterhin: wie kann der Sprechende noch handeln 
— da ja ein Sprechen schon Erkenntnis, also Aufhebung des Handelns ist — mein 
persdnlicher, mich nicht loslassender Aspekt der ewigen Antinomie vom Sprechen 
und Tun, Erkennen und Leben: — dies alles sage ich freilich nicht dem Direktor 
des Burgtheaters, sondern dem Dichter; und ich sage es darum, weil unsere 
Wege in der letzten Phase fast die entgegengesetzten scheinen (vielleicht werden 
sie sich spiter wieder biegen und einander halbwegs parallel laufen).— Aber Sie 
stehen ja jetzt an einer Stelle, wo Sie einen besonders verstehenden Blick auch 
fiir die Wege der anderen haben miissen, woferne es ordentliche Wege sind. 

Hoffentlich haben Sie dauernd Freude an Ihrem Amt; dann wird, das ist 
unausbleiblich, Ihr Amt auch Freude an Ihnen haben. Ich hoffe, Sie bald wie- 
derzusehen, und bin, wie immer, herzlich Ihr Hofmannsthal. 


[20] 
HOFMANNSTHAL AN WILDGANS 
Rodaun, 28. XII. 1925. 
Lieber Dr. Wildgans! 
Ich habe Ihnen sehr zu danken. Diese Ubersetzungen* zu besitzen, ist mir ein 
grosses Vergniigen. Nie hatte ich, um aus vielem nur eines hervorzuheben, ge- 


* Der Herausgeber dieses Briefwechsels erhielt auf eine Anfrage vom 30. Januar 1934 
hin von der Direktion des Burgtheaters, Wien, unter dem 16. Februar 1934 die folgende 
Antwort: “Beziiglich des ‘Schwierigen’ hat es Hofmannsthal trotz unserer Bemiihungen 
um das Werk vorgezogen, es im Theater in der Josefstadt unter der Regie Max Reinhardts 
mit Gustav Waldau in der Hauptrolle herauszubringen. ‘Der Turm’ wurde in Wien noch 
nicht gespielt.” Aus einer hier ausgelassenen Briefstelle aus dem Schreiben Hofmannsthals 
vom 14. Februar 1921 geht hervor, dass Albert Bassermann, geb. 1867, der bekannte 
Charakterdarsteller, urspriinglich zugesagt hatte, die tragende Rolle im “Schwierigen” zu 
spielen. 3 “TDer Tor und der Tod,” 1893, Ges. Werke, 1, 133 ff. 

% “Ter Brief des Lord Chandos,” Ges. Werke, 11, 175 ff. 

% “Sonette aus dem Italienischen,” 1924, Ges. Werke, 1, 263 ff. 
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dacht, dass man Ugo Foscolos Selbstportrit® so adiquat wiedergeben kénne. 
Die Hinwendung zur italienischen Sprache und Dichtung; zu diesen Werken 
klarer fester Form; die Auswahl der Gedichte und der Dichter: all dies ist mir 
unbedingt fasslich und erfreulich; nun gar die schéne Fassung des Gemiites, 
welche aus . . . der Zueignung spricht: dies ist ein Ton, den ich mir vdllig zu 
eigen machen kann. Hier fiihle ich das uns verbindende Osterreichische; in einem 
Verspaar ‘Und des Gemeinsinns. . . .’”*? — einen Anhauch Grillparzers, so stark 
und deutlich — ob gewollt, ob ungewollt: es ist der schicksalhafte Zusammen- 
hang, der ein solches ungewollt entstehen, wenn gewollt, gelingen lisst. 
Ich danke Ihnen sehr und griisse Sie herzlich Ihr Hofmannsthal. 


[21] 
HOFMANNSTHAL AN WILDGANS 
Rodaun, 8. I. 1928. 

Lieber Herr Wildgans, 

Sie waren so gut und haben mir Ihre neue Dichtung* auf eine sehr freundliche 
Weise ins Haus geschickt. Ich danke Ihnen vielmals dafiir. Ich habe erst nur in 
das Buch hineingesehn und etwas mir Homogenes darin gespiirt; lesen aber 
mdchte ich das Gedicht erst, bis die Jahreszeit viel freundlicher wird, und womig- 
lich in meinem kleinen Gartenhiausl. Dann méchte ich auch sehr gern Sie wieder 
sehen, hiiben oder driiben. Ich werde einen Vorschlag machen. 

Ich war vor zehn Jahren sehr stark angezogen von einem Element in Ihren 
Stiicken, in “‘Armut” am meisten, aber auch in den anderen, das mir als das 
heimatliche erschien. Dann trat etwas anderes hervor, Ihr Pathos, das wieder 
andere, sehr persénliche Wurzeln hat und im Ausdruck sehr hoch dringt, in die 
klassische Sphire, gerade das, merkwiirdigerweise, war mir viel fremder und 
mutete mich nicht mehr vertraut an. Das sind diese héchst sonderbaren Anzie- 
hungen und Abstossungen zwischen Zeitgenossen, doppelt, wenn sie noch Lands- 
leute sind. 

Ich habe dem “Turm’”® eine neue Fassung gegeben — die erste war teilweise 


% “Selbstbildnis des Dichters Ugo Foscolos,” S. 290. Foscolo (1778-1827), italienischer 
_— und Literarhistoriker. 
Und der Gemeinsinn nur sofern am Werke, 
Als er den Sinn fiir das Gemeine stirke. 
“Prolog an die Unbekannten,” S. 269. 
38 “Kirbisch oder der Gendarm, die Schande und das Gliick,” 1927, Ges. Werke, 11, 1 ff. 
39 “Der Turm,” ein Trauerspiel in fiinf Aufziigen, Neue deutsche Beitrdge, Erste Folge, 
zweites Heft, S. 18-91; Zweite Folge, zweites Heft, S. 9-98, 1923/25. Erste Buchausgabe, 
Miinchen: Bremer Presse, 1925; Biihnenausgabe, Berlin: Fischer, 1927. Uraufliihrung am 
4. Februar 1928 im Prinzessintheater zu Miinchen und im Schauspielhaus Hamburg. 
“Der Turm” wurde jedoch niemals “‘Traumspiel”’ (vgl. Brief 23) sondern stets nur “Trauer- 
spiel’’ genannt. Allerdings kniipft er an Calderons Das Leben ein Traum an, wenn auch das 
Traummotiv in Hofmannsthals Werk keine so ausschlaggebende Rolle spielt als in dem 
des spanischen Dichters. Es wire aber auch denkbar, dass Wildgans eine Umarbeitung 
des “Turm” im Manuskript zu lesen bekam und dass diese den Untertitel ‘““Traumspiel’”’ 
fiihrte oder dass er Hofmannsthals oft schwer leserliche Worte dafiir ansprach. 
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allzusehr nur Gedicht, mit einem zu weitem Horizont fiirs Theater — und so wird 
es nachstens an ein paar Orten gespielt. Ich habe indessen sehr verschiedenes 
andere gemacht. 

Ich griisse Sie herzlich -— und auf Wiedersehen! Ihr Hofmannsthal. 


[22] 
WILDGANS AN HOFMANNSTHAL 


Médling, am 14 Janner 1928. 

Hochverehrter Herr von Hofmannsthal! 

. . Unser Kontakt war nun allzulange unterbrochen und ich! gestehe Ihnen, dass 
mir dies aus denv erschiedensten Griinden sehr leid getan hat. In diesem Sinne 
habe ich Ihnen mein Buch geschickt, das ich in einem anderen Sinne lieber 
zuriickbehalten hitte. Denn ich weiss, dass es ein wahres Ungeheuer ist, und 
stehe ihm selbst gegeniiber wie eine Mutter, die etwas Unwahrscheinliches, um 
nicht zu sagen einen Wechselbalg geboren hat. Sie werden schwerlich allzuviel 
Homogenes darin finden, wenn Sie es einmal lesen werden, wenn es auch freilich 
so, wie es geworden ist, nur aus der dsterreichischen Atmosphire heraus sich 
verdichten konnte. 

Sie in Ihrer reineren Atmosphire haben indessen an Ihrem edlen Gedichte 
“Der Turm”’ gearbeitet. Ich bedauere sehr, davon nur einige zufillige Bruch- 
stiicke zu kennen, die mir zwar im einzelnen wieder Ihre hohe Kunst offenbarten, 
mir aber vom Ganzen und seiner Absicht keinen Begriff gaben . . . 

Ich brauche nicht zu sagen, dass es mir eine besondere Freude wiire, das 
Gedicht gerade in jener Fassung kennen zu lernen, die Ihrer Bearbeitung fiir das 
Theater vorangegangen ist. Der Theatererfolg hért gerade in unseren Tagen 
immer mehr auf, ein Massstab fiir das Dichterische zu sein. So fiihle wenigstens 
ich es; oder sollten wirklich neue Kriterien des Dichterischen aus der scheinbaren 
Umwertung aller Werte heraus geboren worden sein? Oder wenigstens neue 
Formen fiir das Dichterische? Oder gar neue Herzen fiir ein Neues, das unsereiner 
nicht mehr zu empfinden vermag? Diese Fragen sind natiirlich nur theoretisch 
relevant. Praktisch kann man ja doch nicht anders, als man eben muss. 

Zu Ihrem Vorschlag in Bezug auf ein Wiedersehen ‘“Hiiben oder Driiben’’*° 
michte ich sagen:... Sie haben szt., als wir einander bei einer schwilenden 
Azetylenlampe gegeniibersassen, gerne in meinem gartenumgebenen Arbeitszim- 
mer geweilt; Sie sind dort immer aufs herzlichste willkommen; ich freue mich 
auf Ihren Besuch, wie auf alles, was Sie in dieser Richtung verfiigen. In aufrich- 
tiger Verehrung Ihr A. Wildgans. 


40 “Mein Mann und Wildgans begegneten sich hauptsichiich in Médling, wo mein 
Mann $fters hinfuhr, ihn zu besuchen. Wildgans war selten oder fast nie bei uns. Die 
Begegnungen waren hiufiger vor der Burgtheaterdirektionszeit Wildgans’. In dieser Zeit 
suchte ihn mein Mann 6fters in der (Wiener) Kanzlei auf, wenn etwas zu besprechen war!”’ 
— Frau von Hofmannsthal in einem Schreiben vom 26. Februar 1934 aus Wien an den 
Herausgeber. ‘“Hofmannsthal und Wildgans kamen wiederholt zusammen, sowohl in 
Rodaun wie auch in Médling.” — Frau Wildgans unter dem 19. Februar 1934 aus Médling 
an den Herausgeber. 
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[23] 
WILDGANS AN HOFMANNSTHAL 
Médnichkirchen, am 4. Mai 1928. 

Mein hochverehrter Herr von Hofmannsthal! 

Es war sehr lieb von Ihnen, dass Sie sich meiner erinnert und mir Ihr wahrhaft 
herrliches Drama geschickt haben ...ich habe es sofort und in einem Zuge 
gelesen. Das Grosse davon ist fiir mich die Kraft, jenes, was wir alle in diesen 
Zeiten erlebt haben, in eine so hohe und zeitlose Symbolik emporgesteigert zu 
haben, in jene héhere Wirklichkeit, die nichts von der gewdhnlichen vermissen 
lasst und doch bedeutend mehr und eigentlicher ist als diese. Diese Kraft und 
Fahigkeit eignet Ihnen ganz allein vor allen anderen, die heute um den Sinn und 
die ewige Bedeutung dessen ringen, was uns alle elementar iiberrannt hat. Diese 
Ihre Kraft vermochte die grosse Gleichung mit den vielen Unbekannten in der 
Tat auf die ewige Antinomie zwischen dem Einen, das seinen Sinn in sich hat, 
und zwischen allen anderen, die sich einen Sinn durch die Verinderung dusserer 
Zustande zu geben suchen, zu bringen. Und dieser Eine, er ist immer wieder da 
gewesen unter den Menschen und — man hat ihn nicht erkannt! Und so muss es 
auch sein, denn er allein ist der Unbedingte, der um seiner Sendung Seiende, der 
restlos Sachliche, fiir den kein Raum ist unter den ewig Gierigen, Zweck- und 
Machtbesessenen. 

Wie ihn jener Julian aufspart, um ihn fiir seine Zwecke zur Waffe zu schirfen, 
wie er die Nackenden und Hungernden entfesselt, mit diesen aber auch die 
Gewaltigen, wie er, der einen anderen zum Werkzeug fiir sich machen wollte, 
schliesslich selbst als ein Werkzeug, das seine Schuldigkeit getan, beiseite ge- 
worfen wird von den Gewalttatern, und wie endlich bei so vielem Wechsel der 
Macht jene, die reinen und sehnsiichtigen Herzens sind und in deren Namen 
scheinbar der Kampf gefiihrt worden war, leer ausgehen, ja durch ein Scheinbild 
betrogen werden sollen — dies alles ist von solcher Ueberwirklichkeit, wie sie nur 
den Bildern des Traumers eignet, und darin liegt fiir mich die Rechtfertigung 
dafiir, dass Sie dieses Stiick, das man ansonsten als ein historisches ansprechen 
kénnte, ein “Traumspiel” genannt haben. 

Sie scheinen mir damit iiberhaupt die Lésung gefunden zu haben, wie man 
historische Stoffe in Hinkunft zu behandeln haben werde, und ich verstehe nur 
noch tiefer, was Sie unlangst iiber die “ Agyptische Helena’ geschrieben haben, 
iiber die kiinstlerische Unméglichkeit des Nur-Naturalismus und dessen, was er 
alles an Nétigung zur Vorgeschichte, zur Psychologie und zur gegenseitigen 


| Die dgyptische Helena, Oper in zwei Aufziigen (Leipzig: Insel-Verlag, 1928; als Text- 
buch zur Musik von Richard Strauss, Berlin: Fiirstner, 1928). Urauffiihrung Dresdener 
Staatsoper, 6. Juni 1928. 

“Im Insel-Almanach, 1929, S. 89-106, erschien ein autobiographischer Aufsatz: “Die 
agyptische Helena,” in dem Hofmannsthal iiber die gemeinsame Arbeit von Dichter und 
Musiker spricht und die mythologische Oper als die wahrste aller Formen hinstellt. Fir 
einen natiirlich gefiihrten, biirgerlichen Dialog hat sie freilich keinen Raum. “Das Natiir- 
liche ist die Projektion des ungreifbaren Lebens auf eine sehr willktirlich gewihlte soziale 
Ebene. Das Maximum unserer kosmisch bewegten, Zeiten und Riume umspannenden 
Menschennatur lasst sich nicht durch die Natiirlichkeit einfangen.” S. 106. 
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Mitteilung der Dialoge mit sich bringt. Dies gab der griechischen Tragidie ihre 
hohe Einfachheit und ihren trotz aller Schicksalschwere immer so schwebenden 
Gang, dass sie unbelastet war von Vorgeschichte, Psychologie und Mitteilung 
(nicht ganz freilich!), und dies ist auch fiir das moderne Drama héheren und 
héchsten Stils anzustreben. 

Heutzutage wird viel von der Aufgabe gefaselt, dass man den “Mythos der 
Zeit” gestalten miisse. Ich habe aber noch nicht gemerkt, dass auch nur einem 
von jenen, die sich zu dieser Aufgabe bekennen, ihre Lésung auch nur annahernd 
gelungen ist. Ihnen aber ist sie gelungen, obwohl Sie sie sich vielleicht gar nicht 
gestellt haben! Dazu gehért aber mehr als der lappische Egozentrismus des 
sogenannten Expressionismus, dazu gehért, dass der Dichter eben auch ein iiber- 
legener Denker sei! Sie reprisentieren mir in diesem Drama in einem Masse, wie 
noch nie vorher, diese Doppelwiirde! Der Bogen, der sich von Grillparzer in 
unsere Zeit schwingt und der in ihr so lange nach einer Stiitze gesucht hat, er 
ruht nun fest auf zwei Gestalten, — sie heissen Libussa* und Sigismund! 

Nehmen Sie dies alles nicht als ein Vorbedachtes, sondern nur als ein paar 
zufallige Blatter, zusammengewirbelt von jenem Sturme, in den mich Ihr Ge- 
dicht versetzt hat. 

Ihr Ihnen in aufrichtiger Verehrung ergebenster A. Wildgans. 


[24] 
HOFMANNSTHAL AN WILDGANS 
Rodaun, 15. Juli 1928. 

Lieber Herr Wildgans, 

Sie haben mir einen so schénen, wahrhaft wohltuenden Brief geschrieben. Ihr 
Brief ist vom 4. Mai und bis heute habe ich Ihnen nicht gedankt. Ich muss 
Sie um Ihre ganze Nachsicht bitten; . . . gelesen, mit herzlicher Freude und dem 
Gefiihl der Dankbarkeit, dass Sie sich die Miihe genommen haben, ihn zu schrei- 
ben. Es steht einmal so, dass eine ernstere Arbeit zunichst nur von den paar 
Menschen rein aufgenommen wird, die selbst das Kreative in sich haben. Wenn 
diese Ihre Zustimmung aussprechen, sie allenfalls begriinden, dann ist alles 
erreicht, was heute und hier erreicht werden kann. 

Sie wissen, dass Ihre letzte Arbeit“ meine Teilnahme hervorgerufen hat wie 
noch keine Arbeit von Ihnen. Dies macht wieder mir Ihren Anteil an dem 
“Turm” so besonders wert und wohltuend. 

Ich schreibe an einem Sommertag, so strahlend schén, dass die Erinnerung an 
Kindheit und Knabenzeit durch ihn aufwacht. Ich habe ein schénes, wares 
Gedicht“ von Ihnen gelesen und ein Stiick Ihrer Jugenderinnerungen, die mir 
viel bedeuten. 

Ich griisse Sie recht herzlich Ihr Hofmannsthal. 


 Libussa, Trauerspiel, von Franz Grillparzer, vollendet 1844, gedruckt 1872. 

“ Siehe Anm. 37. 

46 “Osterreichisches Lied,” fiir Mannerchor und grosses Orchester in Musik gesetzt und 
dem Wiener Mannergesangverein gewidmet 1929 von Richard Strauss, Ges. Werke, v, 
265 f. 4 Siehe Anm. 50. 
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[25] 
WILDGANS AN HOFMANNSTHAL 
Sulz-Stangau,” 26. XI. 1928. 

Hochverehrter Herr von Hofmannsthal! 

Hier das Buch, dessen Bruchstiicke Ihr freundliches Interesse gefunden. Ich 
befinde mich zur Zeit noch mehr in Ihrer Landschaft als sonst, nimlich in der 
Heilanstalt des Dr. Léwy in Sulz-Stangau. Mein allzu Irdisches hat mir in letzter 
Zeit einige allzu schlimme Streiche gespielt. Im Sommer, als Sie so giitig waren, 
mir einen sehr freundlichen Brief zu schreiben, schickte ich Ihnen mein damals 
eben erschienenes Buch “Gedichte um Pan’ ein. Es liegt mir ferne, mit dieser 
Erwihnung irgendein Diktum Ihrerseits provozieren zu wollen, es tate mir nur 
leid, wenn das Buch etwa nicht in Ihre Hinde gelangt wiire. 

Mit grossem Interesse las ich in den Zeitungen von Ihren neuen Dramen*® fiir 
Richard Strauss und bewundere die Unermiidlichkeit Ihres Schaffens. Ich habe 
mich in den letzten Jahren so sehr iiberarbeitet, dass mir nun eine Pause auf- 
gezwungen ist — dass ich von mir selbst aus viel zu miide bin, um an Neues zu 
denken. 

Indessen in alter Verehrung Ihr ergebenster A. Wildgans. 


[26] 
HOFMANNSTHAL AN WILDGANS 
Rodaun, 13. XII. 1928. 


Lieber Herr Wildgans, 

das ist sonderbar, dass ich gerade in diesen Tagen so besonders lebhaft an Sie 
dachte, gestern mit Mell recht herzlich von Ihnen sprach und nun heute Ihr 
Brief daliegt. Was mich schwankend machte, ob ich das Schreiben nicht doch 
hinausschieben sollte, war diese Nachricht, dass Sie nicht ganz wohl und ruhebe- 
diirftig seien. . . 

Nun aber schreiben Sie mir selber und schicken mir Ihr Erinnerungsbuch,® 
davon habe ich schon mehrere Teile gelesen, dabei die eigene Kindheit miterlebt 
(in einem anderen Bezirk, aber doch auch Wiener Kindheit jenes Dezenniums) 
und mir, im genauen Wortsinn, gewiinscht, das ganze Buch zu lesen. Nun er- 
fiillen Sie mir diesen Wunsch in so freundlicher Weise; ich danke Ihnen sehr. 


47 In Sulz-Stangau, nahe Rodaun-Kaltenleutgeben, hatte Wildgans’ Freund und Schul- 
kollege Arthur Trebitsch, mit dem er auch 1904-1905 die Weltreise gemacht hatte, einen 
Besitz und Wildgans verbrachte viele Tage dort in der idyllischen Natur. Dortselbst lernte 
er auch seine Frau kennen. In der Heilanstalt des Dr. Lowy suchte Wildgans in wiederholten 
Fallen Erholung. ‘ 

48 Gedichte um Pan, Wien 1928. Diese Gedichte sind, jedoch ohne den Gesamttitel 
“Gedichte um Pan”—vielleicht hatte ihn Wildgans auf Hofmannsthals Bemerkung (siehe 
Anm. 52) hin nicht wieder gebrauchen wollen—fast vollstandig in die Ges. Werke, Band I, 
aufgenommen. Die “Panische Elegie,” S. 223 ff., schliesst diese Sammlung ab. 

4 Arabella, lyrische Komédie in drei Aufziigen (Berlin, 1933). Die andern Operntexte 
und musikalischen Dichtungen fiir Richard Strauss sind: Elektra, Die Frau ohne Schatten, 
Die dgyptische Helena, Der Rosenkavalier, Ariadne auf Naxos. Urauffiihrung der ‘‘Ara- 
bella” Staatsoper Dresden, 1. Juli 1933. 

© “Musik der Kindheit, ein Heimatbuch aus Wien,” 1928, Ges. Werke, v, 7 ff. Die 
Wiener Neue Freie Presse brachte noch vor der Buchverdffentlichung Bruchstiicke aus 
“Musik der Kindheit.” 
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Ja, die Gedichte habe ich empfangen, empfangen nicht nur, sondern auch auf- 
genommen. Ich habe sie oft hier in meinem stillen Obstgarten mitgehabt und 
auch in Aussee.*! Manches war mir sehr nahe, das Naturhafte immer, anderes 
weniger nahe; aber das Entscheidende war immer da: dass hinter den Gedichten 
ein Mensch steht, ein Mann, ein Gatte, ein Vater. Wo dergleichen nicht ist, ist 
man in Gesellschaft von Lemuren. 

Ich danke Ihnen sehr fiir das Buch und die Freude, die es mir gemacht hat. 
Nur mit dem Titel habe ich mich nicht recht befreunden kénnen, Gedichte um 
Pan.®? Dieser uneigentliche Gebrauch von Pripositionen geht mir villig gegen 
das Gefiihl. Wenn ein braver General®* sein Buch “Aus Osterreichs Grésse und 
Niedergang”’ nennt, so wird mir schwindlig, aber ein General ist kein Dichter. 
Ich verstehe schon, was mit dem Titel angedeutet sein soll, aber ich wollte, es 
wire anders ausgedriickt. Verzeihen Sie diese Unbescheidenheit! . . . 

Herzlich Ihr Hofmannsthal. 


[27] 
WILDGANS AN HOFMANNSTHAL 
Médling, 28. V. 1929. 
Sehr verehrter Herr von Hofmannsthal! 

Empfangen Sie meinen herzlichsten Dank fiir Ihre Mitwirkung am Preis der 
Stadt Wien,®™ den ich nur allzugut brauchen konnte. Vielleicht wird es Sie — falls 
Sie es noch nicht wissen sollten — interessieren, dass Richard Strauss mein Ge- 
dicht “Osterreichisches Lied”’® fiir Mannerchor und Orchester sehr wirkungsvoll 
komponiert hat. Das verdanke ich wahrscheinlich auch Ihnen, da ich Strauss 
gegeniiber mich darauf berufen konnte, dass Ihnen das Gedicht seinerzeit (in 
der “Neuen Freien Presse”’) gefallen habe, was Sie so giitig waren, mir damals zu 
schreiben. Seither habe ich leider nichts mehr von Ihnen gehért. Ausserdem ver- 
misse ich die Auffiihrung des ‘““Turm”’ am Burgtheater.® 

Indem ich vom Herzen hoffe und wiinsche, dass Sie sich wohl befinden, ver- 
bleibe ich in alter aufrichtiger Verehrung 

Thr ergebenster A. Wildgans. 


Mége diese Erstveréffentlichung des Briefwechsels Hofmannsthal-Wildgans 
einen weiteren Quellenbeitrag liefern zu den gerade in den letzten Jahren immer 
zahlreicher werdenden Untersuchungen biographischer, philologischer und 
geistesgeschichlicher Art itiber Leben und Werke der beiden neu-ésterreichischen 
Dichterfreunde. 

JoserH A. VON BRADISH 


College of the City of New York 


5t Hofmannsthal pflegte den Sommer bis tief in den Herbst hinein in Obertressen bei 
Altaussee in der Steiermark zu verbringen, wo er auch fast taglich mit Jakob Wassermann 
zusammentraf. Vergl. Wassermann, Hofmannsthal, der Freund, S 26 ff. 

8 Siehe Anm. 48. 

53 Moritz von Auffenberg-Komar6w, Aus Osterreichs Hihe und Niedergang: Eine Lebens- 
schilderung (Miinchen, 1920). Auffenberg, dst.-ung. Kriegsminister, Armeebefehlshaber 
wahrend des Weltkrieges, Sieger bei Komaréw. 

Der Preis der Stadt Wien betrug 3000 Schillinge. Wildgans erhielt ihn fiir “Musik der 
Kindheit.” 5 Siehe Anm. 45. ® Siche Anm. 32. 








COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


EQUICOLA’S KNOWLEDGE OF DANTE: CORRIGENDUM 
(PMLA xtivim, 647) 


PROFESSOR KENNETH McKENnzIE, of Princeton University, very kindly called my 
attention to a misstatement in my article, Equicola’s Knowledge of Dante 
(PMLA, Sept. 1933). On page 647, “only three (vm, rx, x)—those that belong 
to Cino da Pistoja—are used by Equicola.” should read: “of those used by 
Equicola, all but v, vm, rx, AND x, the latter three belonging to Cino da Pistoja, 
are contained therein.” The foregoing correction does not affect the conclusions. 


CamIL_o P. MERLINO 
University of Michigan 


WILLIAM CHAUMBRE, KINSMAN OF THOMAS CHAUCER 


ProFessor ALBERT CROLL Baucu has recently shown an interest in the career 
and family history of William Chaumbre, Archdeacon of Dublin and King’s 
Treasurer in Ireland at the close of the fourteenth and the beginning of the fif- 
teenth centuries.' His interest is due to the fact that Chaumbre is described in 
the Exchequer Memoranda Rolls as “consanguineus” of Thomas Chaucer,? and 
he suggests that this clue is well worth following. Though he hoped, I believe, 
that a solution of the problem of kinship between the two men might throw new 
light on the relationship of Thomas and Geoffrey, further information suggests 
that William Chaumbre was merely another member of the army of relations- 
in-law which Thomas acquired by his marriage to Maud Burghersh.* 

The earliest reference to William Chaumbre cited by Professor Baugh is the 
record of his appointment to the prebend of Portpool, January 12, 1357.4 There 
can be no question of the identity of this William Chaumbre with the Arch- 
deacon and King’s Treasurer of forty years later, for the two distinct death rec- 
ords of the man (which Professor Baugh notes) coincide in date. The prebend of 
Portpool was vacated by the death of William Chaumbre sometime in the year 
1411-128 and on March 13, 1412, Gilbert Stone succeeded to the office.* On the 
other hand, we learn from an independent document that William Chaumbre, the 
Archdeacon of Dublin, died during the reign of Pope John XXIII (1410-15),’ 
that he died, in fact, a short time before September, 1412.* 


1 “Thomas Chaucer, One Man or Two?” PMLA xtvumt, 328-339. 2 Ibid., p. 329. 

3 Many of these relations are considered in my “Chaucerian Problems” Three Chaucer 
Studies (New York, 1932), Chap. 1 and vr. 4 Op. cit., p. 337. 

5 Ibid., p. 337, note 9.—Professor Baugh takes the reference from Hennessy, George, 
Novum Repertorium Ecclesiasticum Parochiale Londoninense (London, 1898), p. 45. 

® Hennessy, op. cit., p. 45. 

7 Baugh, op. cit., p. 339. From Calendar of Papal Registers, Papal Letters, v1, 368-369. 

* The record cited in the preceding note is dated September, 1412 and states that Chaum- 
bre had recently died during the course of an investigation into his archdeaconship ordered 
by the present Pope. 

954 
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The record of Chaumbre’s appointment to the prebend in 1357 is particularly 
interesting because it, in connection with a new document of exactly the same 
date, enables us to form a hypothesis to explain the basis of Chaumbre’s claim of 
kinship. This new document of January 12, 1357, is to be found in the Papal 
Petitions: 

The same [Edward, Prince of Wales}. On behalf of his councillor, Bartholomew de Burg- 


hersh, baron, for a portable altar. 
Granted. Dated as above [2 Id, Jan. 1357]. 


The same. On behalf of Lady Mouhoun, sister of the said Bartholomew, for a portable 
altar. 
Granted. Dated as above. 


The same. On behalf of William de la Chaumbre, confessor of the said Bartholomew, for 
a canonry of London, with expectation of a prebend, notwithstanding that he has the 
church of Karnarvan in the diocese of St. Davids. 

Granted. Dated as above.* 


Exact coincidence of date is sufficient demonstration that the William Chaumbre 
who was appointed to the prebend of Portpool was the very man for whom 
Bartholomew Burghersh and Prince Edward appealed to the Pope. Burghersh 
was a favorite of the Prince, a charter knight of the Garter and one of the most 
distinguished warriors of his age. He had but recently returned from the Battle 
of Poitiers'* (fought September 19, 1356). Very possibly Prince Edward obtained 
the favors represented by these petitions in partial recognition of his services in 
that battle. Lady Mohun, his sister, has in the past attracted a good deal of my 
attention.” She was at one time governess of John of Gaunt’s daughter Kather- 
ine, at another guardian of John Burghersh, father of Thomas Chaucer’s wife, 
and finally legal guardian of Maud Burghersh herself. Thomas Chaucer on his 
marriage obtained delivery at Lady Mohun’s hands of his wife’s extensive es- 
tates.” 

When we discover that William Chaumbre, who was much later to call Thomas 
Chaucer ‘consanguineus,’ was already in 1357 under the protection of the 
Burghersh family, we may safely infer that he was related to that family, per- 
haps distantly or even illegitimately, as were so many of the household clerics of 
the fourteenth century to the families which they served. This conclusion un- 
fortunately does not lead to Geoffrey but it offers, I believe, the most natural 
explanation for Chaumbre’s use of the term ‘consanguineus.’ 

RUSSELL KRAUSS 

New York University 


° C.P.R., Papal Petitions, 1342-1419, p. 292.—In the same year Chaumbre was granted 
the benifice of Little Thrillowe in Norwich (Patent Rolls, 1354-1358), p. 503. 

10 Cokayne’s The Complete Peerage, ed. V. Gibbs (London, 1912) m, 426-427. 

! See “Chaucerian Problems,” Chap. vi, and the genealogical table of Thomas Chau- 
cer’s Burghersh connections on page 94. 

2 Close Rolls, 1392-1396, p. 446. 








Comment and Criticism 


THE YORK SACRIFICIUM CAYME AND ABELL 


In her searching analysis of the structure and characterization of the Wakefield 
Mactacio abel,} Miss Millicent Carey has shown that the York and Wakefield 
plays of Cain are unique among dramatic and non-dramatic versions for their 
introduction of a garcio in Cain’s service.? She has sought further to establish 
that the York episode of Cain and Brewbarret was probably modeled upon the 
Towneley scenes between Cain and Pike-harnes, rather than vice versa, as Pro- 
fessor Gayley has suggested.’ A clear case of mutilation and patching in the 
York manuscript serves Miss Carey’s contention. To quote: 


According to Miss Lyle (pp. 102 ff.) the two cycles [i.e., Towneley and York] separated 
some time before 1390. If one follows Miss Lyle’s theory, and if the Mactacio Abel is an 
early work of the Wakefield Author, probably the play took its present form about 1395- 
1400. If one follows the theory of the composition of the cycle in three stages ending about 
1410, this early work of the Wakefield Author would still be assigned to the end of the 14th 
century. But the scene in Y VII between Cain and Brewbarret (Il. 73-98) is an interpolation, 
added towards the middle of the 16th century, and was obviously written to fill the gap 
made by the two missing leaves. Moreover we can be reasonably sure that this added inci- 
dent was not a copy of the missing scenes in the original play, for Burton’s list of 1415 
describes Y VII as:“ Abel et Kaym immolantes victimas.” If Cain had had a garcio at that 
time, surely this list would have mentioned him. 

There is other evidence that the scene was written late. The tone of the whole passage 
is not characteristic of the Mystery plays at their height. Liberties are of course taken with 
Bible stories, and popular additions very generally made. But the central parts of the 
scriptural accounts, especially those dealing with the direct contact of God with men, are 
always solemnly presented. Even the irrepressible Towneley Cain does not scoff at God 
until he has gone, and in the Towneley scene parallel to this York interpolation, the con- 
versation is largely in the words of the Bible. It looks as if some later dramatist who knew 
the Towneley play had missed the more subtle significance of Cain’s character, and de- 
liberately substituted the angel for God to give more opportunity for horse-play. Such a 
liberty taken with what after all is the heart of the story must indicate a late and corrupt 
development.‘ 


Miss Carey’s arguments may be summarized for convenience as follows: 


1. The York scene between Cain and Brewbarret (ll. 73-98) is an interpolation, added 
toward the middle of the sixteenth century, and obviously written to fill the gap made by 
the two missing leaves. 


2. We can be reasonably sure that this ‘added incident was not a copy of the missing 
scenes in the original play,’ because Burton’s list (1415) includes no garcio. 

3. Cain’s horseplay in dealing with God’s angelic messenger is a liberty with what is 
after all the heart of the story and must indicate a late and corrupt development. 


Of these points, the first is the most important, for without it the remaining three 
could make no case at all. It is to the examination of the first point, therefore, 


1 The Wakefield Group in the Towneley Cycle . . . (Johns Hopkins Press, 1930). 
2 Pike-harnes in Wakefield; Brewbarret in York. 
* Plays of Our Forefathers (New York, 1907), p. 185. * Carey, op. cit., p. 216. 
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that my attention will be most exclusively directed. The questions that arise are 
these. On what grounds does Miss Carey assert that the York Brewbarret scene 
is a sixteenth-century interpolation written to fill the gap in the manuscript? 
Has she sufficient grounds for assuming that the sixteenth century handwriting in 
which the interpolation was made belongs to the creator of the Brewbarret 
scene? Or has she merely taken this relationship for granted without waiting to 
question her right in a particular instance to assume that a man’s handwriting 
is ipso facto sufficient proof of his authorship? 

Let us turn for a moment to the evidence. The first to call attention to the 
interpolation was Miss Lucy Toulmin Smith, who makes the following comment: 


Here two leaves have been cut out, the two old lines at top of lf. 21 were erased and ll, 
71, 72 written instead, with a reference to the back of If. 21, where at the end of the original 
piece lines 73-98 were written, towards the middle of the sixteenth century. At the end of 
line 98 is the cue for the old lines 99, etc., which were intended to run on after the new 
lines.$ 


Miss Smith, then, does not identify the owner of the handwriting with the author 
of the lines written. 

Miss Carey, on the other hand, seems quite obviously to have taken such 
identity for granted, and without preliminary weighing of the obstacles involved, 
to have arrived at her assumption that the Brewbarret scene is a sixteenth-cen- 
tury interpolation. She has apparently overlooked the necessity of admitting, 
beside the postulate that the inscriber of the lines composed them, the counter- 
postulate that the inscriber of the lines did not compose them but reproduced 
them from some other source. 

The next step is to determine which of these postulates seems best supported 
by the evidence. What external evidence we have in the date of the handwriting 
bears no necessary relation to the date of composition, unless the inscriber com- 
posed what he inscribed. It is to internal evidence that we must look for a hand 
out of the mire. If the passage in question is a coherent and unified structural 
entity, it will be easier to entertain a theory that the owner of the sixteenth- 
century handwriting composed what he wrote down; for it seems justifiable to 
suppose that an author capable of creating Brewbarret would at least make a 
coherent structural unit of any interpolation which he himself composed and 
inserted with his own hand. On the contrary, if the passage is not coherent and 
unified, discovery of this fact must be taken as strong evidence that the composer 
of the lines was not the last to transmit them, and that we are dealing with a 
corruption of some earlier version. 

Let us examine, therefore, the internal structure of the passage in question. 
The lines inserted in the break in the York manuscript read as follows: 


73 Brewb. Lo! Mr. Cayme, what shares bryng I,* 
Evyn of the best for to bere seyd. 


5 York Plays . . . (Oxford, 1885), p. 37, n. 1. 

* The break in the MS. as indicated by Miss Smith, of. cit., p. 37 occurs at line 70. Lines 
71-2 do not follow smoothly from line 70, nor do they seem to lead altogether smoothly 
to line 73. 
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And to the ffeylde I wyll me hye 
To fetch you moo, if ye haue neyd. 

. Come vp! sir knave! the devyll the speyd, 
Ye will not come but ye be prayd. 

. O! maister Caym, I have broken my to! 
Come vp, syr, for by my thryst, 
Ye shall drynke or ye goo. Enter Angel 
Thowe cursyd Came, where is Abell? 
Where hais thowe done thy broder dere? 
What askes thowe me that taill to tell? 
For yit his keper was I never. 
God hais sent the his curse downe, 
Fro hevyn to hell, maldictio" dei. 

. Take that thy self, evyn on thy crowne, 
Quia non sum custos fratris mei, 

To tyne.® 

God hais sent the his malyson, 
And inwardly I geve the myne. 

. The same curse light on thy crowne, 
And right so myght it worth and be, 
For he that sent that gretyng downe 
The devyll myght speyd both hyme & the. 
Fowll myght thowe fall! 
Here is a cankerd company, 

98 Therefore goddes curse light on you all. 


It is obvious that from the beginning of Brewbarret’s speech through line 81, the 
scene is unfolding coherently into a humorous set-to between Cain and his garcio. 
We are settling ourselves for an abusive jangle which will lead up to the sacrifice 
and culminate in the slaying of Abel, when suddenly an angel appears upon the 
scene crying, ‘““Thowe cursyd Came, where is Abell?” We have been jumped sud- 
denly from the Brewbarret scene, just as it was getting under way, to God’s 
curse on the lips of his angelic messenger. The sacrifice of the two brothers and 
the murder of Abel, which form the heart of the Cain drama, have been most 
incoherently ignored. Are we to assume that a dramatist capable of sketching 
Brewbarret would cut him off in mid-career, suppress the two climactic scenes 
of the Cain drama, and without the slightest warning thrust the angelic mes- 
senger upon the scene? 

This violation of coherence seems not to have struck Miss Carey, who inter- 
prets the temporal element as follows: 


There follows the gap in the MS. The part missing must have included Cain’s final agree- 
ment to give his tithes, his sending away Brewbarret to get him corn, the sacrifice, and 
the murder. The play is resumed after the murder. Cain’s next two speeches are to the 
Garcio, whom he curses for his slowness, and to whom he offers a drink. With the entrance 


7 MS. maladictio. 
* Mr. F. M. Salter kindly called this line to my attention. In Miss Smith’s text it is 
printed in the margin opposite 1. 89, but it is not numbered. 
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of the angel, his rowdiness increases to the point of actual violence: he hits God’s angel over 
the head and curses both him and the audience.® 


Clearly, this is a misinterpretation of the material. In the first place, the time 
in lines 73-81 is still before the murder, and also before the sacrifice; for Brewbar- 
ret enters, calling, “Lo! Mr. Cayme, what shares bryng I.” The serious break in 
the coherence of the play does not, as Miss Carey has assumed, coincide at all 
with the break in the manuscript, but occurs after line 81. It is at line 81, there- 
fore, that ‘The play is resumed after the murder,” and not at line 73, as Miss 
Carey assumed. The interpolation under discussion is not a coherent structural 
unit. We may therefore dismiss the postulate that the owner of the sixteenth- 
century handwriting was the composer of tue interpolation he inscribed. He was 
at best only a splicer, and, it wou!d seem, a rather careless one, at that. 

It remains to consider briefly the remaining arguments by which Miss Carey 
has attempted to establish her hypothesis that the York interpolation is modeled 
on the garcio episodes of Towneley. Her citation of Burton’s list as additional 
proof making “reasonably sure” that the interpolation does not go back to scenes 
in the original play, already has its reply in Mrs. Grace Frank’s observation. 
Mrs. Frank has rightly questioned that Burton’s list can support the weight of 
theory placed upon it and suggests that discrepancies between Burton and the 
present versions of the York plays could be due to carelessness, a desire for brev- 
ity, etc.}° 

Miss Carey’s third argument that Cain’s horseplay in dealing with the angelic 
messenger must indicate a late and corrupt development, is too general to carry 
weight of its own. Since the composition of the interpolation cannot be dated by 
the handwriting in which it is copied, Brewbarret could be a late development 
and still not have been created subsequent to the Towneley garcio. 

The evidence has shown no warrant for a hypothesis that the York Brewbarret 
episode was modeled upon similar scenes in Towneley. For the present, it is im- 
possible to settle the question of the relationship between these scenes, though 
greater plausibility still seems to lie with the theory that York probably influ- 
enced Towneley. 

MARGARET TRUSLER 

Ririe, Idaho 


THE DATE OF CAMBYSES 


For an earlier date than those usually given for Cambyses, i.e., 1560, 1569, there 
remains one bit of evidence which has always been overlooked. It is the Queen’s 
farewell speech, beginning 


Farewell you Ladies of the Court, with all your masking hue. 
I do foesake these brodered gardes and all the fashions new. (F. 3) 


® Carey, op. cit., p. 39. 
10“‘On the Relation between the York and Towneley Plays,’”’ PMLA, xutv (1929), 
315-316. 
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960 Comment and Criticism 


Previously, Sisamnes has also called attention to embroidered guards as if they 
were peculiar to Court, and a new fashion: 


Euen now the king hath me extold and set me up aloft 
Now may I wear the bordred! guard and lie in downe bed softe. (A. 4) 


Peacham’s remark that fashions are “like an epidemical disease” which infects 
first the Court, then the City, then the Country” was true in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and a fashion was no longer ‘“‘new”’ at Court when it had been adopted by 
the “City.” Throughout this century, dramatists are quick to mention new 
fashions, and to note blasé modes; they often express the status of a character, 
or “date” him by mentioning the material, color, or cut of his costume. The 
author of Cambyses,* therefore, referred to embroidered guards as a new style in 
England, and the play must have been written before this trimming was “‘stale”’ 
at Court. 

The earliest known date of embroidered guards on Court costume is, then, 
important to knowledge of this play. A guard was a facing of varying width, 
made of velvet, silk, or any material, contrasting usually in both color and tex- 
ture with the garment on which it was worn. To enhance the beauty or sumptu- 
ousness of these facings, they were embroidered with colored silks and metal 
thread. An inventory of the wardrobe of the deceased King Henry VIII, made 
September 1547, includes “a Coote of purple clothe of silver having a garde of 
purple vellat embraudered with veanice golde.”* Also the Lord Chamberlain’s 
accounts for the coronation of Edward VI record the cost of “embrouderinge a 
gowne with wreathes of venyse golde upon the gardes and forevent.’* Nobles 
also were now wearing such guards. The effects of the Earl of Surrey included 
“a Doblet of crymsen sattin guarded wt small gardes of vellut embradered with 
lace of gold,” lace, here, indicating a braid.* 

But—at the Christmas celebration at Court, 1552, the Lord of Misrule wore 
a robe of white “baudkyn . . . garded wt a great embrothered garde of cloth of 
goulde, wrought in knotts” and a “‘coate of flatt silver” . . . “wt an embrothered 


1 The word ‘‘bordred’’ is evidently a misspelling. 

2 Those who dislike to think of Cambyses as even a puerile attempt of the Latin scholar 
Thomas Preston, may entertain Chambers’ suggestion that it may have been composed 
by a popular writer of the same name. He mentions, (Elizabethan Stage, 11, 469), a “quar- 
terly waiter at Court”? under Edward VI, and a choirmaster at Windsor. A “gentle- 
man waiter” of this name was detailed to the service of the Princess of Castile in 1514 
(see Letters & Papers of Henry VIII, t, ii, entry 2656 [6]); a Thomas Preston was rewarded 
by Princess Mary Tudor, 1537 (see Madden, Privy Purse Expenses of Princess Mary, 59); 
in 1544, Thomas Preston—presumably the same person—was granted, as the King’s 
“servant” a tenement “called le Crystofer in St Botulphs parishe without Aldrychegate” 
(see Letters & Papers of Henry VIII, xx, i, p. 644); “le messuage called le White Beare” 
was said in 1548, to have been “lately in tenure of Thomas Preston (see Cal. Pat. Rolls, 
July 25, 1548, m. 34). None of these—if they were different persons—is termed writer or 
“player,” but the references show that the name was not uncommon in London, and the 


subject needs to be investigated. 3 Harley MS, 1419, A. fol. 91, verso. 
4 L.C. 2/3.2“ Forevent” was a placket or front opening. § L.R.2/115. 
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garde of leves of goulde” and colored silk.* This ridicule of embroidered guards 
suggests that they were beginning to be “stale” at Court. In 1557, William 
Breton, father of Nicholas Breton, the Elizabethan poet, bequeathed to his 
eldest son his “best damaske gowne wt the Imbroderd garde’”’—evidence that 
the fashion was worn in the “City.” Further, Heywood, in his Fifth Hundred of 
Epigrams, printed 1562, rails against “‘brodered gardes’’ as if they were common 
wear.* Cambyses may have been a product of the early adolescent pen of the 
Cambridge scholar, Preston; or it may have come from an unlettered writer, but 
one cannot doubt that the Queen in this play said her first farewell to ““brodered 
gardes and all the fashions new’”’ many years before 1569. 


M. CHANNING LINTHICUM 
Washington, D. C. 


THE DATE OF THE MARRIAGE OF PENELOPE DEVEREUX 


Tue biographers of Sir Philip Sidney, in their efforts to determine the dates for 
the Astrophel and Stella sonnets, have necessarily given consideration to the date 
for the marriage of Penelope Devereux to Lord Rich. The most specific informa- 
tion in regard to it is commonly stated as being a letter from the Earl of Hunting- 
ton of March 10, 1581, to Burleigh, arranging for the marriage of their ward, and 


’ the assumption is usually made that Penelope was married, against her will, soon 


after that date. 

There is, however, a letter not mentioned in any of the Sidney biographies 
which seems to refer unmistakably to this marriage, and to place it at a later 
date in 1581. The later date may or may not be evidence of continued reluctance 
on the part of Penelope, but it is probable that the object of any reluctance 
was not Sir Philip Sidney, but Sir Charles Blunt, later the Earl of Devonshire, 
and Penelope’s second husband. Yet the statements that she was rushed into 
the marriage with Lord Rich obviously need qualification. More important, of 
course, is the fact that the greater part, at least, of the Sidney sonnets come 
after October, 1581. 

The letter in question, from Richard Brakinbury to the Earl of Rutland, is 
quoted in part from the Manuscript Papers of the Earls of Rutland, Vol. 1 (Hist. 
MSS. Com.): 


1581. September 18. Greenwich. Ireland is likely to be quiet. In Scotland they agree 
well yet ... Mr. Secretary [Walsingham] is not looked for yet . .. Two German noble- 
men have come to see her Majesty—the Count of Emden and the Count of Waldeck. 
They were here, and much made of. The first is her Majesty’s pensioner. The Court is to 
move on the 22nd to Streatham, and on the next day to Nonsuch. Marchmont has been 
sick, which delayed us, although a whole household died of the plague. In London 75 died 
of the plague last week. The Lord Chamberlain has not come to the Court since his chap- 
lain died of the plague. My Lady and mistress will be married about Allhallow tide to 
Lord Rich. Though your Lordship is mindless of beauty, our maids are very fair” (pp. 
127-128). 


* Kempe, Loseley MS, p. 45. 7 Works (ed. Grosart), 1, xvii. * Sig. R 2. 
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Although a number of references are available to Richard Brakinbury, gentleman 
usher in the court of Elizabeth, there is no evidence as to why he should refer 
specifically to Penelope Devereux as “‘my Lady and mistress.”’ The letter, how- 
ever, is quoted in Cokayne’s Complete Peerage (Vol. VIII, p. 65; 1898) as deter- 
mining the date of the marriage of Lord Rich, later the Earl of Warwick. Coy- 
ayne merely quotes in a footnote the single line, “My Lady and mistress will be 
married about Allhallow tide to Lord Rich” as being from “a letter of R. Brakin- 
bury, September 18, 1581.” No reference is made to the source of the letter. 

The accuracy of Brakinbury in regard to the other details of the letter adds 
considerable stress to its importance. That the Court was at Greenwich at this 
date is shown by the entry for September 21 of Walsingham’s Diary: “I came to 
the Court at Greenwich, being returned out of France.”’ His entry for September 
22 is: “The Court removed to Nonsuch, and I went to Barnelmes.” That the 
German noblemen were present is shown in a letter of September 13, from Lord 
Hunsdon to the Earl of Leicester (Cal. of State Papers, Dom. Ser., 1581-90), 
which tells of the arrival of two counts, the one, John of Emden, and the other, 
Count Waldeck, for a visit to the Queen. Hunsdon has informed her Majesty 
“in what state the game is about Wanstead,” etc. Richard Brakinbury, then, 
would hardly be inaccurate about the date of the marriage of the person, pre- 
sumably Penelope Devereux, whom he terms “my Lady and mistress.” 

LIsLe C. JoHN 
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“LITTLETONIANS” 


In his article “Sir William Cornwallis’s Use of Montaigne” (PMLA, xtvutt, 
1080). Dr. Roger Bennett has some difficulty in comprehending Florio’s state- 
ment, “‘but found these Essayes no attempt for French apprentises or Little- 
tonians.”’ Dr. Bennett suggests that “Littletonian” may be in apposition with 
“apprentise” but he chooses to assume that it is a reference to the students of 
Littleton, that is, the members of the Inns of Court. It seems to me that Dr. 
Bennett was correct in his first assumption, since one of the most popular French 
grammars of the sixteenth century bore the following title: 

The Frenche Littleton: a most easie, perfect, and absolute way to learne the frenche 
tongue: set forth by Claudius Hollyband, teaching in Paules Churchyarde at the sign of 
the golden Ball. Let the reader peruse th’ epistle to his owne instruction. London, Thomas 
Vautrollier, 1581. 


The work was originally by Claude de Sainliens and was issued in 1566, 1578, 
1583, 1593, 1597, 1607, 1609, 1625, 1630. 
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TEXT OF THE GYPSIES METAMORPHOSED 


In September, 1932, Dr. Tannenbaum published some corrections of Dr. Watson 
Cole’s transcript of the Huntington manuscript of Jonson’s masque. I should 
like to associate myself with his expressions of regard for Dr. Cole’s work, and 
to add that some of his proposed corrections seem to me at least doubtful. Thus 
he asserts: 

“Page 101, line 15: greiu’d should be grieu’d’’; in fact Cole’s reading is greui’d 
and it should probably be greiu’d. 

“Page 117, line 1: minte should be mints(?)’’; minte is correct, but the word 
should have been italicized (cf. the final e of Kate in line 28). 

“Page 117, line 31: Ptolomee should be Ptolomeg’”’; it should be Ptolomee in 
both places in the line (on its second occurrence the final letter is a Greek e, as 
in Gypsies in line 18). 

“Page 169, line 3: S’lid should be Siid (the serif at the head of the S has been 
mistaken for an apostrophe)”’; this is doubtful: this form of S does not usually 
have a ‘serif’ elsewhere, and the spelling S’/id for ’Slid is a very likely one. 

“Page 195, line 1: yo should be yor (though the 7 is wanting in the shaved 
facsimile)’’; it certainly should be yo’, but the absence of ther can hardly be due 
to the original being shaved, unless the adjacent all and fill have been faked. 

“Page 199, line 22: comon should be comon’’; it should be comon. 

I have noted a few other trifling errors in Dr. Cole’s transcript, but since the 
facsimile faces it any reader will be readily able to detect them for himself. 

There is not the least doubt that the manuscript is autograph, although the 
secretary forms are commoner than is usual in Jonson’s hand. 

W. W. Grec 


London 


BROWNE’S INTEREST IN CABALISM 


RoBert RAtstoN CAWLEY’s discussion of Sir Thomas Browne and his Reading,‘ 
is admirable and thorough in those aspects of Browne which the author chooses 
to treat. It is most surprising, therefore, to note the omission of a phase of 
Browne’s interest which is represented in the Religio Medici and the Garden of 
Cyrus, as well as in the Pseudodoxia Epidemica. The omission is the more sur- 
prising in the light of the recent efforts of Denis Saurat, Marjorie Nicholson, and 
others to publicize this aspect of seventeenth-century thought. The omnivorous 
Browne could scarcely have been expected to leave unread the many expressions 
of interest in Cabalistic speculation which Pico della Mirandola and John Reuch- 
lin had aroused in the literati of the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries. 

W. P. Dunn, whose familiarity with the literature of Cabalism left much to 
be desired, noticed, on the basis of one or two articles on Cabalism in encyclo- 
pedias, the striking similarity between some of Browne’s ideas, as expressed in 
the Religio Medici, and the religious ideas known to us as Cabalistic.? Had he 


1 PMLA, xiv (1933), 426-470. 
2 Sir Thomas Browne: A Study in Religious Philosophy (Menasha, Wis., 1926), pp. 97 ff. 
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pursued a more detailed study both of Browne and of the sources noted by 
Browne, he would have been in a position to make his assertion about the Cabal- 
ism of Browne, which he expresses somewhat timorously, and with many reser- 
vations, far more definitely and with greater certainty. 

In the Pseudodoxia Epidemica, Browne indicates a familiarity with three 
treatments of Cabalistic doctrine. He knew the Oedipus Aegyptiacus of Athana- 
sius Kircher,’ in which there is an extended treatment of the Sephirotic system 
which Browne discusses in the Garden of Cyrus.‘ He was familiar, too, with the 
de Coelesti Agricultura of Paul Ricius, Jewish convert to Christianity, and refers 
to this work in connection with his discussion of the banners of the twelve tribes 
of Hebrews.® He also quotes, though not by name, one of the works of Jacques 
Gaffarel with respect to the Cabalistic belief that future events can be predicted 
by noting the formation of Hebrew letters by groups of stars, and putting the 
letters so formed together into words.* 

To this reading in the Cabalists, Browne added a further item. In the Garden 
of Cyrus, when he is considering the quincunx mystically, we find’ that he refers 
his knowledge of Cabalistic interpretations of the number five to the Cabalis- 
tarum Selectiora Obscurioraque Dogmata of Archangelus of Burgonovus, who de- 
fended, in this and other works, the Cabalistic doctrines of Pico della Mirandola 
against the attacks of Pedro Garzia.® 

The fact that Browne refers both to Ricius’ de Coelesti Agricultura and to 
Archangelus’ Selectiora Dogmata, indicates that he had read Pistorius’ miscellany 
which contains them both.* This seems even more definite in view of the fact that 
Browne knew and quoted the Dialogue on Love of Leone Ebreo (Leon Abar- 
banel),!° which Pistorius included in his miscellany in an over-zealous misinter- 
pretation of its contents. Perhaps, then, Browne knew the two Cabalistic works 
of Reuchlin contained in that same volume. . . . But let us not descend to mere 


speculation. 
Columbia University 


Joseru L. Brau 


SWIFT’S ADMISSION TO MRS. WHITEWAY CONFIRMED 


AttHouc# Swift’s authorship of A Tale of A Tub and The Battle of The Books 
is now no longer questioned, the story of his implicit admission of authorship to 
Mrs. Whiteway is still in doubt. It is usually quoted merely as a piece of Swifte- 


3 He refers to this work by name in Pseudodoxia Epidemica, Book m, Chap. 11. Cf. 
Malcolm Letts, on the sale catalogue of Browne’s library, in Notes and Queries, Series x1, 
number 10 (1914), 343. * Op. cit., Chap. 5. 

5 Pseudodoxia Epidemica, Book v, Chap. 10. 6 Ibid., Book v1, Chap. 14. 

17 Garden of Cyrus, Chap. 5. 

8 A. E. Waite: The Holy Kabbalah (Macmillan, 1929), p. 443. 

® John Pistorius: Artis Cabalisticae: hoc est, Reconditae Theologiae et Philosophiae, Scrip- 
torum (Basle, 1587). 

10 Pseudodoxia Epidemica, Book m, Chap. 17; Book v1, Chap. 1; Book v1, Chap. 11. 
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ana, interesting but unproved, probably because of the unreliability of Theophi- 
lus Swift, its author. The account as first given by Scott is as follows: 


Mrs. Whiteway observed the Dean, in the latter years of his life, looking over the Tale, 
when suddenly closing the book, he muttered, in an unconscious soliloquy, “Good God! 
What a genius I had when I wrote that Book!” 


In a footnote Scott says: “This anecdote is given on the authority of Mr. 
Theophilus Swift,” and he further informs us that he has examined the copy of 
the Tale involved. 

It was from Mrs. Whiteway, Swift’s cousin and companion; and from Mrs. 
Whiteway’s son-in-law Deane Swift (father of Theophilus Swift), that Orrery 
got much of his material for the Remarks. He annotated many copies of this book, 
transcribing long passages, in at least one case, on inserted pages. In the Harvard 
College Library is preserved one of these annotated copies of the Remarks, 
prefaced by the following statement in Orrery’s handwriting: ‘Whatever appears 
in the interleaves of this book, not written in my own hand, was entered from 
my papers and by my direction.” Opposite pages 300 and 301 of this volume is 
transcribed an extract which gives a version, slightly different in wording, of 
the same story which Scott told about seventy years later. It is as follows: 


An Extract of a letter from Deane Swift Esq., to me, in answer to one wherein I had exprest 
the general surmizes that Swift was not the author of the Tale of a Tub. 


“There is no doubt, but that he was author of the Tale of the Tub. He never owned it: 
but as he one day made his Relation Mrs. Whiteway read it to him, he made use of this 
expression. ‘Good God! what a flow of imagination had I, when I wrote this.’ And another 
time in the Battle of the Books. ‘Well, I think I was revenged on those pinioned Wood 


>” 


cocks Wooton and Bently, for attacking my two favourites Boyle and Temple’. 


Transcribed elsewhere in the volume is another extract from a letter of Deane 
Swift’s concerning the same subject. It discusses Thomas Swift and his capabili- 
ties as possible author of the Tale, and speaks of both Thomas Swift and the 
Dean as being still alive. We may therefore place the fragment before 1745, and 
perhaps as early as 1742-43, when Orrery was receiving other letters concerning 
Swift from this same source. 

The extract is interesting in many ways. First, it gives us a previously unre- 
corded avowal by Swift of his authorship of The Battle of the Books. Next, it 
dates the original account of the avowal regarding the Tale approximately sev- 
enty years previous to Scott’s 1814 version, during a period before the death of 
Swift. It was retailed, moreover, only a few years after the happening recorded, 
and its source is reliable, coming directly from Mrs. Whiteway to her son-in-law, 
who at that period was a frequenter of the Deanery and of Mrs. Whiteway’s 
company. We may conclude, therefore, that Swift did make this unconscious 
avowal of authorship. 

MAXWELL B. GoLp 


Jersey City, New Jersey 


1“ Memoirs of Jonathan Swift, D.D.” (1824 edition), pp. 89-90. 
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DR. JOHNSON AND BURNEY’S HISTORY OF MUSIC 


Mrs. THRALE, writing in her journal, Thraliana, in December, 1777, takes occa- 
sion to list those of Dr. Johnson’s works “which I know to be his.””! Most of the 
anonymous pieces which she lists were later revealed by Boswell or have since 
been gleaned by diligent Johnsonians. One, however, stands out as a delightful 
surprise. It is the Dedication to Burney’s History of Music. 

There is little room to doubt that Mrs. Thrale knew of what she was speaking 
when she made the attribution. At the time when the first volume of the History 
was published, in 1776, both Burney and Johnson were intimates of the Streat- 
ham circle. Furthermore, the book had been circulated in manuscript at Streat- 
ham, as Mme D’Arblay reveals in her account of Mrs. Thrale’s reading the 
preface aloud “while it was yet in manuscript.’””” If any doubt should persist, one 
has only to turn to the Dedication itself and read it: 


TO THE QUEEN 
Madam, 

The condescension with which your Majesty has been pleased to permit your name to 
stand before the following History, may justly reconcile the author to his favorite study, 
and convince him, that whatever may be said by the possessors of severer wisdom, the 
hours which he has bestowed upon Music have been neither dishonourably, nor unprofit- 
ably spent. 

The science of musical sounds, though it may have been depreciated, as appealing only 
to the ear, and affording nothing more than momentary and fugitive delight, may be with 
justice considered as the art that unites corporal with intellectual pleasure, by a species 
of enjoyment which gratifies sense, without weakening reason; and which, therefore, the 
Great may cultivate without debasement, and the Good enjoy without depravation. 

Those who have most diligently contemplated the state of man, have found it beset 
with vexations, which can neither be repelled by splendor, nor eluded by obscurity; to 
the necessity of combating these intrusions of discontent, the ministers of pleasure were 
indebted for that kind reception, which they have perhaps too indiscriminately obtained. 
Pleasure and innocence ought never to be separated; yet we seldom find them otherwise 
than at variance, except when Music brings them together. 

To those who know that Music is among your Majesty’s recreations, it is not necessary 
to display its purity, or assert its dignity. May it long amuse your leisure, not as a relief 
from evil, but as an augmentation of good; not as a diversion from care, but as a variation 
of felicity. Such, Madam, is my sincerest wish, in which I can however boast no peculiarity 
of reverence or zeal; for the virtues of your Majesty are universally confessed; and however 
the inhabitants of the British empire may differ in their opinions upon other questions, 
they all behold your excellencies with the same eye, and celebrate them with the same 
voice; and to that name which one nation is echoing to another, nothing can be added by 
the respectful admiration, and humble gratitude of, 

Madam, your Majesty’s most obedient and most devoted Servant, 
CHARLES BURNEY 


One can only wonder that Johnson’s authorship of this piece has so long es- 
caped detection. The lunging precision and weighty dexterity of the phrases, 


1 From the unpublished MS. of Thraliana in six volumes, in the Huntington Library. 
The quotation is from m1, 81. 2 Memoirs of Dr. Burney, 11, 77. 
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the deliberate balance of the sentences, are Johnson’s or no one’s. The eulogy 
of the Queen is in Johnson’s best and most manly vein of compliment, in which 
he, and he alone, could raise the person complimented without lowering himself, 
as Mrs. Thrale herself justly observed.* The content, too, is thoroughly charac- 
teristic of Johnson’s habitual mode of thought. Who but he would link music and 
morality, or justify the world’s pursuit of an art because it was an innocent way 
of offsetting the discontents of life? 

But the content raises a question which deserves closer scrutiny. His praise 
of music, temperate and moralistic though it is, is at variance with his well- 
known and oft-repeated contempt for the art and its professors. We know from 
many sources that music was meaningless to him, that listening to it was painful, 
and that he believed that people were “canting” when they professed pleasure 
in it. The Dedication, although it does not indicate any aesthetic appreciation 
of the art, nevertheless indicates a tolerant acceptance of it as something which, 
although he might not enjoy it himself, he was now willing to accept as a real 
and legitimate source of pleasure to others. We may well ask ourselves whether 
it does not, indeed, indicate a real change of attitude. There is evidence to sup- 
port this view outside the Dedication itself, and to indicate, furthermore, that 
it was the History of Music itself which had won Dr. Johnson to his new tolerance. 

Fanny Burney is the chief witness. She writes: 


Dr. Johnson, who had no ear for music, had accustomed himself, like many other great 
writers who have had that same, and frequently that sole, deficiency, to speak slightingly 
both of the art and its professors. And it was not till after he had become intimately ac- 
quainted with Dr. Burney and his various merits, that he ceased to join in a jargon so un- 
worthy of his liberal judgment, as that of excluding musicians and their art from celebrity. 
The first symptom that he shewed of a tendency to conversion upon this subject, was upon 
hearing the following paragraph read, accidentally, aloud by Mrs. Thrale, from the preface 
to the History of Music, while it was yet in manuscript. 


The love of lengthened tones and modulated sounds, seems a passion implanted in hu- 
man nature throughout the globe; as we hear of no people, however wild and savage in 
other particulars, who have not music of some kind or other, with which they seem greatly 
delighted. 

“Sir,” cried Dr. Johnson, after a little pause, “this assertion I believe may be right.” And 
then, see-sawing a minute or two on his chair, he forcibly added: “All animated nature 
loves music—except myself!’’ 


Miss Reynolds also, in her Recollections of Dr. Johnson,’ bears witness to the 
impression which the book made upon Dr. Johnson’s mind. There she recalls 
“an observation I remember to have heard him make, when expatiating in praise 
of Dr. Burney’s history of music—‘That that work evidently proved that the 
Author understood the Philosophy of music better than any man who had ever 


3 Piozzi, “Anecdotes of Dr. Johnson,’”’ Johnsonian Miscellanies, ed. G. B. Hill, 1, 286. 

4 Memoirs of Dr. Burney, loc. cit—This passage is, of course, quoted by Hill (Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson, 11, 409, n. 1), but it is not appraised. This article was in type before the 
appearance of L. A. Powell’s revision (Clarendon Press, 1934), in which see Appendix 5, 
Vol. tv, p. 546. 5 Johnsonian Miscellanies, 1, 286. 
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written on the subject’.” And it should likewise be remembered that Johnson 
actively helped Burney with his later volumes, by contributing an English trans- 
lation of some lines from Euripides’ Medea to the second volume,‘ and by solicit- 
ing aid from his friends Dr. Wheeler and Dr. Edwards, of Oxford, when Burney 
went there in search of materials in November, 1778." 

The exact degree of Dr. Johnson’s conversion may not, perhaps, be deter- 
mined. But it is sufficiently clear that it was in no wise an aesthetic enlighten- 
ment, although Dr. Burney did once make Dr. Johnson complacently wish that 
he might be endowed with a “new sense.’’* Nor was he won to an interest in the 
technical side of musical history and theory. He told Dr. Burney, when the latter 
had given him the first volume of the History to read, “The Words are well ar- 
ranged Sir . . . but I don’t understand one of them.’’® Apparently his new respect 
for music sprang from that philosophical defence in the Preface, already quoted, in 
which Burney bases the dignity and significance of music on the universality of 
its appeal. The argument of universal acceptance is Johnson’s own basic canon 
of judgment in literary matters. He could not fail to see, when Burney pointed 
it out to him, that the argument applied as well to music. 

One may well ask whether Burney’s concealment of Johnson’s authorship of 
the Dedication was deliberate or accidental. It seems to me that it was unques- 
tionably deliberate. Certainly his suppression of Johnson’s name was deliberate 
in his acknowledgment “to a learned friend’? for the English translation of 
the passage from Euripides. Malone made a special point, many years after 
Johnson’s death, of inquiring whether or not those lines were from Johnson’s 
pen," and even then Burney did not see fit to acknowledge the other debt. He 
even concealed the obligation from his daughter, or else won her to the con- 
spiracy of silence, since she too makes no mention of Johnson in her detailed 
account of the Queen’s gracious acceptance of the volumes which had been dedi- 
cated to her.!* The motive was probably nothing else than timidity for his own 
reputation. His more famous contemporaries, Percy and Reynolds, in analogous 
situations, refused to allow Boswell to reveal their names, as recipients of dedi- 
cations from Johnson, “from a too-anxious apprehension, as I think,” said 
Boswell, “that they might be suspected of receiving larger assistance.’ Dr. 
Johnson’s assistance apparently seemed to his contemporaries like the favors of 
a monarch, too valuable to refuse, and too dangerous to be acknowledged. 

If it was jealousy for his own reputation which kept Dr. Burney from acknowl- 
edging his debt to Johnson, it was a timidity which resulted in obscuring the full 
evidence of Johnson’s debt to him. Surely it is no small honor to have won Dr. 
Johnson, that “possessor of severer wisdom,” to a tardy but ungrudging ac- 
knowledgment of music’s place among the intellectual and harmless pleasures. 


K. C. BALDERSTON 


Wellesley College 

6 11, 340. 7 Boswell, Life of Johnson, ed. G. B. Hill, 111, 366-367. 

8 Tbid., 11, 409. ® Thraliana, 11, 32. 10 History of Music, 11, 340. 

1 Johnson, Works (Oxford, 1825), 1, 142, note. 2 Memoirs of Dr. Burney, 1, 71. 


13 Life of Johnson, 11, 1.—For the whole story see R. W. Chapman’s “ Boswell’s Revises 
of the Life of Johnson,” in Johnson and Boswell Revised, pp. 45-6. 
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ALASTOR FORESHADOWED IN ST. IRVYNE 


Ir, as Peck! supposes, ‘“‘some students of . . . [Shelley’s] poetry”’ will be surprised 
“to learn that the theme implied in the title of Alastor was in Shelley’s mind as 
early as 1811,” these students will probably be still more surprised to learn that 
Shelley had already developed the Alastor idea in a manner strikingly similar 
to that of the poem, in St. Irvyne, written probably as early as April, 1810 and 
published in December, 1810. Alastor was written in September, 1815, and pub- 
lished in February, 1816. 

In Chapter x of St. Irvyne, Ginotti, the hero, relates the story of his youth. He 
says to Wolfstein:? 


From my earliest youth, before it was quenched by complete satiation, curiosity, and a 
desire of unveiling the latent mysteries of nature, was the passion by which all the other 
emotions of my mind were intellectually organized. This desire first led me to cultivate, 
and with success, the various branches of learning which led to the gates of wisdom. I then 
applied myself to the cultivation of philosophy, and the éclat with which I pursued it, 
exceeded my most sanguine expectations.’ Love I cared not for; and wondered why men 
perversely sought to ally themselves with weakness.‘ Natural philosophy at last became 
the peculiar science to which I directed my eager inquiries; thence was I led into a train 
of labyrinthic meditations . . . selfish and self-interested as I was' . . . I believed nature to be 
self-sufficient and excelling; I supposed not, therefore, that there could be anything beyond 
nature.® 

. .. [had lived, hitherto, completely for myself; I cared not for others; . .. I had nota 
friend in the world;—I cared for nothing but sel f. 


Ginotti, mentally disturbed, wandered far from the town, and finally cast him- 


1 Shelley: His Life and Work, 1, 426.—Peck refers to Shelley’s letter of May 8, 1811, to 
Hogg, in which Shelley writes that he loves solitude, but is unable to endure “a continued 
communion with self.” 

? Allitalics in the quotations are Shelley’s. 

8 Cf. Alastor, 67-75: 

By solemn vision, and bright silver dream, 
His infancy was nurtured. Every sight 
And sound from the vast earth and ambient air, 
Sent to his heart its choicest impulses. 
The fountains of divine philosophy 
Fled not his thirsting lips, and all of great, 
Or good, or lovely, which the sacred past 
In truth or fable consecrates, he felt 
And knew. 

* Cf. Shelley’s Preface to Alastor: “Among those who attempt to exist without human 
sympathy, the pure and tender-hearted perish through the intensity and passion of their 
search after its communities, when the vacancy of their spirit suddenly makes itself felt.” 

5 Cf. Shelley’s Preface: “The Poet’s self centered seclusion. . . .” 

* Nature, on which so much stress is placed by Ginotti, is of course the god of the Poet’s 
idolatry in Alastor. Cf. with Ginotti’s statements, Alastor, 20-23, 81-82: “I have watched 
Thy shadow, and the darkness of thy steps, And my heart ever gazes on the depth Of thy 
deep mysteries” ;—“ Nature’s most secret steps He like her shadow has pursued.” 
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self “at the foot of a lofty ash-tree, which reared its fantastic form over a torrent 
which dashed below.’” Here he fell asleep. 

Pleasing images stole imperceptibly upon my senses, when a ravishingly sweet strain of 
dulcet melody seemed to float around. ... Suddenly, whilst yet the full strain swelled 
along the empyrean sky® . . . [there appeared], seemingly reclining on the viewless air, . . . 
a form of most exact and superior symmetry [later described as “the lovely vision’’]. Rays 
of brilliancy, surpassing expression, fell from his burning eye, and the emanations from his 
countenance tinted the transparent clouds below with silver light. . . . Ina voice which was 
fascination itself, the being addressed me, saying, “‘ Wilt thou come with me? wilt thou be 
mine?” . . . “No, no,” I unhesitatingly cried. 


And well Ginotti might so cry, for this “form of most exact and superior sym- 
metry” was the Devil. The “lovely vision” vanished, clouds rolled and thunder 
crashed, and Ginotti was grasped by the neck by the Devil, now changed into 
his natural hideousness. Threatening him with instant destruction, the Devil 
forced Ginotti to say, “Yes, yes, I am thine.” And then the Devil disappeared, 
and Ginotti awoke. 

No one could contend, of course, that the “‘veiléd maid” vision of Alastor is the 
Devil; but this vision would probably have been the Devil, or something almost 
as unpleasant, if the Poet had been Ginotti and not the Poet. The experiences of 
the heroes of the novel and poem are essentially the same in kind though not in 
character, the difference being accounted for by the difference in the heroes. 
Ginotti is not a poet. But Ginotti and the Poet both, from their earliest youth 
devote themselves to the passionate pursuit of learning; they wish to unveil the 
secrets of nature, to drink deep of the fountains of divine philosophy. They both 
take nature to be all-sufficient, and feel no need for human love or sympathy; 
to them learning is all in all; they are self-centered. Philosophy leads Ginotti to 
wrestle with the problem of death and a future life, which of course involves the 
problem of God; and in some inexplicable way he has managed to get his soul 
damned. The vision which appears to him in his sleep is therefore the Devil 
claiming his own. But the Poet is altogether unconscious of any inner need until 
the vision, which is the incarnation of all that is beautiful and good and true, 
appears to him. Ginotti’s “lovely vision’’ claims him; the Poet’s vision also 
claims the Poet, though tacitly, already knowing her victory. 

Though the Wandering Jew appears from first to last in Shelley’s works, it 
seems to me that his presence in Chapter x and in Alastor is not without signifi- 
cance. Chapter x of St. Irvyne opens with a motto of ten lines from The Wander- 
ing Jew, and Ginotti, later in the chapter, tells us that he has secured the elixir 
vitae. In the last lines of Alastor Shelley laments that so exquisite a creature as 


7 Cf. Alastor, 140-149: “The Poet wandering on. . . Till in the vale of Cashmire, far 
within Its loneliest dell, where odorous plants entwine Beneath the hollow rocks a natural 
bower, Beside a sparkling rivulet he stretched His languid limbs.” 

8 Music, though of a more poetical kind, also attends the vision in Alastor (153-157, 
165-72): “Her voice was like the voice of his own soul . . . its music long, Like woven 
sounds of streams and breezes, held His inmost sense suspended in its web . . . her fair 
hands Were bare alone, sweeping from some strange harp Strange symphony.” 
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the Poet should perish while gross forms of life continue to live; these finest things 
of the world should have the gift of eternal life. 


O, that God, 
Profuse of poisons, would concede the chalice 
Which but one living man has drained, who now, 
No proud exemption in the blighting curse 
He bears, over the world wanders for ever, 
Lone as incarnate death! 


Thus in the very midst of his boyish romancing we find Shelley treating ideas 
and situations which are fundamental in his own character and which are di- 
rectly related to Alastor, Epipsychidion, and The Witch of Ailas. 

FREDERICK L. JONES 


Mercer University 


THOREAU, MORALIST OF THE PICTURESQUE 
(PMLA, xtvu, 3 [Sept., 1932] 864-889) 


Tue facts presented by Mr. William Templeman in his article Thoreau, Moral- 
ist of the Picturesque are undoubtedly correct: many of his deductions from these 
facts, however, appear to me to be inconclusive. The reason these deductions are 
inconclusive is, I think, due to a failure on his part to define the terms, or when 
once defined, to adhere to his definitions. In the development of his material he 
wavers between two definitions of “picturesque,” although he makes it clear at 
the outset which definition he has decided upon. The “picturesque,” states Mr. 
Templeman in the opening paragraph of his article, “may be defined as that 
particular kind of beauty, especially landscape beauty, which would look well 
in a picture.’ No one would quarrel with this definition. But when he adds that 
the definition “would be clearer if the type of picture were specified,” Mr. Tem- 
pleman lays himself open to the charge of not understanding Gilpin’s term “pic- 
turesque beauty,” a term rightly thought by Gilpin to be a phrase “‘little under- 
stood.” It is quite clear that Gilpin meant any scene “forming, or fitted to form, 
a picture,” and not the more restricted meaning of the term: “possessing quaint, 
rugged, or homely charm, or unique or vivid suggestiveness, as distinguished 
from beauty or sublimity.’”? 

The first definition—“forming, or fitted to form, a picture’’-—conceals a heart 
of steel beneath a simple exterior. How often are we led to remark in the presence 
of an aspect of nature by which we have been emotionally stirred that if trans- 
ferred to canvas the object of our admiration would make a beautiful picture! 
In nine cases out of ten the picture would be bad. It would lack balance, chi- 
aroscuro, interest, and, what is even more important, unity of mood. This results 
from the fact that when we make the remark we are still in the throes of a mystic 
experience, and our zxsthetic faculties are yet latent.’ The transference of our 


1 PMLA, xtvu, p. 864. 

® Webster’s New International Dictionary. See under “ picturesque.” 

3 I assume the “zsthetic faculties’ to include both emotional and intellectual elements, 
the intellectual elements being not the least. 
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impressions to canvas (it can be a mental transfer) involves the intellectual 
processes of criticism, either consciously or unconsciously. One of the first things 
a young artist must learn is to see what is actually in the object he is studying; 
or, as we sometimes say, he must learn to put himself in possession of the facts 
before him. An artist must visualize his subject within the limits of a picture- 
frame. When a segment is discovered which presents possibilities, the more rigid 
process of “filtering” must be accomplished. ‘‘Filtering” entails many things: 
the removal of any element which destroys the harmony of the picture, the 
heightening or lessening of emphasis on the remaining elements, and even the 
introduction of new material. 

Two artists—one a landscape painter, the other one of America’s foremost 
etchers—have told me that they never paint scenes as they actually exist. Na- 
ture, they said, is never harmonious. The etcher gave me a practical demonstra- 
tion. Picnicking on a high eminence in the rugged Northwest, a scene lay spread 
before us across extensive “flats” to the snow-covered Olympics in the distance. 
The artist pointed out just what would have to be removed: this was dull, that 
spoiled the unity, this other thing destroyed the balance, and so on. The process 
of “filtering” or “composition” being fundamentally, then, an intellectual one, 
it gives (like most intellectual exercises) a certain zest to our experiences. 

Thoreau, with a keen surveyor’s eye, was able to observe accurately the de- 
tails of nature about him. But until he made Gilpin’s acquaintance, he probably 
never consciously brought the intellectual processes into play to observe the 
composition of a picture. He had only to read Gilpin’s remarks on this subject to 
recognize them as true. They gave authority to what he had long been doing sub- 
consciously. I do not believe, however, that Gilpin’s influence went beyond this, 
or that he heightened Thoreau’s emotional attitude towards nature. 

The designation of Thoreau as “moralist of the picturesque” seems to me to 
be a contradiction in terms. When nature stirs us profoundly our reaction is at 
first wholly an emotional one. The quickness of the fatigue which follows such 
an experience depends on the inténsity of the emotion. When the emotional ex- 
perience gradually subsides, the intellectual processes slowly assume the as- 
cendancy and those people with moralizing tendencies try to interpret the ecstasy 
in terms of an “ethical” impulse. Complete relief very frequently comes in a de- 
tailed analysis of the scene before us. We examine critically, often quite dis- 
interestedly. In this last stage of the intellectual process no fundamental truths 
are revealed; no “moralizing” processes—unless cold and arbitrary—are pos- 
sible. 

The foregoing leads me to Mr. Templeman’s deductions in his last paragraph 

to all of which I must take exception: 
Thoreau would probably have denied it if he had been charged with it, but his journal 
showed that he could and did take delight in picturesque landscape scenery from the 
purely esthetic angle: time and again he failed to make any comment upon the ethical 
implications—which he certainly would have called his major emphasis. 


This is a gross injustice to Thoreau. What I have already hinted at is that 
Thoreau’s interest in the “picturesque” was essentially an xsthetic pleasure. 
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And that Thoreau would have denied “that he could and did take delight in 
picturesque landscape scenery from the purely esthetic angle” is unbelievable. 
Such a statement is tantamount to saying that a man must have but one facet 
to his nature. If he is a clown, he must never be serious; if he is a mathematician, 
he must never emulate the Reverend Dodgson and write an Alice in Wonderland; 
or, if he is a moralist, he must never look at nature except with a moralist’s 
eye. Thoreau had too keen a sense of humor even to want to look at everything 
with the moralist’s eye. Mr. Templeman seems to forget that being an artist, 
Thoreau might be interested in more than one phase of art. 

It is the second and third sentences of this last paragraph (p. 889), however, 
which led me to believe that Mr. Templeman has overlooked a vital factor 
pertaining to Thoreau. Mr. Templeman writes: 


This emphasis [on the “ethical implications”), nevertheless, as a rule he continued to ex- 
press throughout life, namely that landscape beauty is worth while because of its ethical 
and spiritual suggestions and associations. Thoreau (shall we say because of the influence 
of Puritanism? because of the influence of Transcendentalism? or, possibly, because he was 
not a trained artist of the pencil and brush?) laid his stress upon the moral value of the 


picturesque. 


My contention is that, actually, Thoreau did not lay his stress upon the moral 
value of the picturesque, simply because in the picturesque there is no moral 
value. The value is purely esthetic. Is it not permissible to suggest, then, that 
when Thoreau did lay stress on the ethical implications of nature it was because 
of another—a far greater and deeper influence: that of Wordsworth? 

Thoreau mentioned Wordsworth in his journal ten years earlier than he men- 
tioned Gilpin.‘ Some years later,* he wrote of Wordsworth out of the fullness of 
his heart: 


To live to a good old age such as the ancients reached, serene and contented, dignifying the 
life of man, leading a simple, epic country life in these days of confusion and turmoil,— 
that is what Wordsworth has done. Retaining the tastes and the innocence of his youth. 
There is more wonderful talent, but nothing so cheering and world-famous as this® 


A few pages later he remarked of Wordsworth that “heroism, heroism is his 
word—his thing. He would realize a brave and adequate human life, and die 
hopefully at last.””? But more indicative of Wordsworth’s influence are the fre- 
quent verbal recollections found in Thoreau. In illustrating his ideas he often 
quotes (sometimes misquotes, showing he is writing without the poems before 
him) lines from some of the lesser known poems, or lesser known lines from well- 
known poems. The Wordsworth of Tintern Abbey, Nutting, The Daisy, and the 
opening books of The Prelude® strike a responsive chord in Thoreau’s heart. In 


4 The earliest mention of Wordsworth is January 2, 1842; that of Gilpin, April 1, 1852. 
I am certain he was acquainted with Wordsworth before this time. 

5 The Writings of Thoreau, Edited by Bradford Torrey, 20 vols. (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin and Co.: 1906), viz, 407-408. (1845-47). * The italics are mine. 

7 Works, op. cit., p. 431. 8 The Prelude was not published until 1851. 
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the brief passage, The Fog,® is not Thoreau trying to be Wordsworthian? His 
moral is, of course, too obtrusive: a fault attributable to youth. 

My suggestion would be that neither Puritanism nor Transcendentalism (ex- 
cept in so far as Wordsworth was a transcendentalist) was responsible for Thor- 
eau’s attitude towards nature. In fact, I would go farther and say that Thoreau 
saw nature as he did because of his own inherent emotional make-up, but that 
he found a kindred and stimulating spirit in Wordsworth. That he stressed the 
ethical and spiritual “because he was not a trained artist of the pencil and 
brush” seems to me to be inconclusive. It is quite possible to believe, however, 
that a trained artist with his ability to see the defects in nature would be less apt 
to moralize than one not so trained. But the tendency to moralize is an inherent 
quality in those who possess it, and does not depend upon any esthetic training. 
In fact, it has nothing to do with such training. 

One more statement and I am done. In summarizing his article, Mr. Temple- 
man lists five conclusions. The second appears to me to be erroneous. The reason 
for much of Thoreau’s “excellently vivid description of nature,” says Mr. Tem- 
pleman, is due to Thoreau’s “ ‘picturesque eye’.”” Would it not be more nearly 
correct to state that the reason of these excellent descriptions lies in the combina- 
tion of an accurate faculty of observation linked with the imagination of a poet? 
That some of Thoreau’s descriptions are “picturesque” no one will deny. That 
some of the best are not “picturesque” might as easily be proved. 


James G. SouUTHWORTH 
Monroe, Michigan 


® Quoted by Mr. Templeman on p. 869 of his article. 





